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PREFACE 


The pemianent dement m childhood may be judged by 

r ® 

the permanent quality of the books which children love. 
No change in taste or fashion can oust Robinson CrCs^’oc^V 
or "The Swiss Family Robinson" from thar places of 
honour in the nursetyj and we welcome, as a similar 
indication of the working of this conservative princifde, 
the denSqpd for a new edition of the familiar "Evenings 
at Home.^ 

Dt. Aikin .and Mrs. Baibauld, wise, resourceful, and kind- 
heart^ have delighted successive generations of^ ch^dren, 


and no apology is required for reproducing their book in 

a 

a kftm which, while it satisfies die modem staLdards of 
prindnj aq^ bindin^^ yet preserves the quamtoess and the 
.. diann of the dd<it edition and of old assertions. We 
: hiA^eiJPQdaced the former frontispiece with a new one in 
. the same styli^ liesi^m by Miss Janet Robertson, but 
odierwise^we have taieen no liberty with the text and 
Ittaetiatkins. ^ The present edition § bas^ on that which 
j been befbte the public for many yean, and which was 
pdite4 Ibr gq ^ecii H^ey. He expunged qt 



PKEFACS 

o 

modernised (d>solete an^ rugged ejpressioiis, ajjd a4d^ 
wh^e he ^bought necessarjr, ne^ information and iiatea» 
Bfcyond thii^ no attempt* was^made to interfere widi the 
purpose of t£e ori|^al eompUen. 

The book is a storehouse of instructipn and lunusemenlv 
^ppily Jblent and admirably conve}^; and its uninterrupted 
poputuity dioroughly^warrants the hope that, in its preset 
forp, i^wiU continue to be a favourite with the children 
of to-day and of to-monow. 

George Routlbdoe and Som^ Lm. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME. 



INTRODUCTION. 

^H£ mansion-house of the pleasant village of Beech- 
grove was infaahited by the family of Fairbcme^ 
consisting of the master and misSiVss, and a 
numerous progeny of children, boys and girls. 
Of these, some were Mucatra at home under their parents’ 
care, and some were sent out to school. The house was 
s^d(»n umprovided with visitors, the intimate hiends or 
relations ^ the owners, who were entertained with cheer¬ 
fulness and hospkality, free from ceremony and parade. 
Th^ formed, during their stay, part of the, family, and 
were’’ready to concur wHh Mr. and Mrs. Fiurbmne in any 
litde domestic plan for var}rin£ their amuseinents, ..and 
pardctdkly for (uomoting the instruction and enfortaintrent 
of the younger part of the household. As some of them 
were atieustomed to vritin^ they would hequently produce 
a fohk, It atory, or di^pgue^ adapted to the age and under- 
of ehe young people It was always considered 
as a high fovour when they would so employ ^hemselves; 
lihd. when the pieops had been once read over, they w«e 
deposited by Mrs Fatrbome iii a box, of which 
^ the key- ,|9nne of these were allowed to be taken 
out aguB IBI idl die diildr^ were assembled in the hoHdaya 

one of the evening amttseiAents of the. 
faMf to iwMMiraKV as their phrase was. One 

was sent to the box, who, putthig 
drew.out dm piipco that came nex^ ana 
It This w$9 then read distinod^ 
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by one of the older ocm; and after it had unc^i^iie 
^ au^^denf ^nsideration, another Jlfttle inessen^ wAs . lle- 
spatched ^ a ftesh au^ly i and so on, till as much time 
Itad been spent in thw manner as the parents thou^t 
proper. Other children ^ere^admitted tOothese ieat^^ngs; 
and as the Budget of BeeeAgrove Jffat/ became soinpirhat 
celebrated in the neighbourhood, its propietors were St'' 
length urged to lay it open to the'public They were 
induced »o comply; and thus,<^without further pre&ce,. 
begins the 


yiret evening. 


THE YOUNG MOUSE. 

A FABLK. 

A YOUNG Mouse lived in a cupboard where sweetmeats 
were kept; she dined every day upon biscuit, mamudade, 

or fine sugar. 
Nev^ any^lutle 
Mouse had lived, 
so well. ' She 
had often ven¬ 
tured to peep at 
the family while 
they sat at sup¬ 
per ; m&y, sn^ 
had somedB^ 
stoleir down^ on 
the carpet, and picked up the chsmbs, ana nobody had 
ever hurt^her. ^e would have been quite happy^ .hut Ibat 
she was sometimes frightened by the cat, atm th^ she 
ran trembling to the hole bdiiad the wainsoot Onie ;^y 
came running to her mother m joy, 1” 

siud 8he,^'*the ^>od people of this fkmily ^ve mflft me 
a hOwse to Icve in; it is in the ctq>bu^; c amiOBiW it 
is for me^ for it is just t»g enough; &e bSlM. laof' wobd» 
and it is covered all over with wires ; and X dine sity 
have ihade it on |iUrpose to scremi mc ftotn that : 
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WA^P AND THE BEE. 
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jat .wlfteb to run ato me so iften. There is ^ entrance 
jnst b^*^nough for mi, but puss cannot foito; an4 thfy 
have ton sogood as to puum ^ome toasted chtoe» which 
*smeUs so deii^usly, that | should have run in directly Ind 
taken possession of my new houle) but I bought 1 woul^ 
telVyou tot, Uiat we mi^ht go in together, and both lodge 
there to-nJght, to it will hold us both.” 

** My dep child,” said the old Mouse, ** it is most hapfijr 
that you did dot go inf to this house is called a tisip, and 
you would never have come out agsdn, except to be devoured 
gr put to death in some way or other. Thought man has 
not soHerce a look as a cat, he is as much our enemy;' and 
has still more cunning.” . 


THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

A FABLE. 1. 

A Wasp met a Bee, and said to him, “ Pray, can you tell 
me u'hat is the reason that men are so ill-natured to me, 
while tney are so v 

fond of you? Weave 
very much alike, only 
that the broad golden 
rings about my 
body make me much 
handsomer than you 
are; i^e are tioth ^ 
wihg^. insects, we ,, 
both love i^ney, and we both sting people*when we are 
y^ nten always hate me, and t^to*kil^,me, though 
nluch more familiar with ^em thw you are, and pay 
^m i^lts in their houses, and at their tea-tables, and at all 
their m^als, while jouf are very shy, and hardly ever come 
tmar tom; yet drey build you curious houses thatched with 
siiaW| and huce care of and feed you in the wintef very often. 
1, ^ha^ me reason”' «> 

s^ a Because, you never do them any good, 
tot, on th#>^hntra]^, are very troublesome and mischievous, 
^fheteff^ not like to see ypu } but they know ^at I 
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«am busy all day long in making then^oney. You^had j^etter 
pay them Fewer visits, and try to \k useful” 


THE GOOSE AND THE HOR^ ^ 

A FABLE. 

A Goose;' who was plucking grass^upon a common, thought 
herself affronted by a^horse who fed near her, and in hissing 
accents^hus addressed him : “lam certainly a more nc^le 
an*d perfect animal than you, for the whole range and extent 
of your* faculties is confined to one element. *1 can walk 
upon the ground as wxll as you j I have, besides, wings, 
^ yrkh which I can raise myself in the air; and, when I please, 
I can sp(?-t in ponds and lakes, and refresh mysSlf in the 



cool waters. I enjoy the different powers of a bird, a fish, 
and s quadruped.” • * ^ 

The Horse, snorting somewhat disdainfully, replied, “ It* 
is true you iphabit three elements, bui you %ake no very 
distinguished figure in any one of them. \ou fly, inde^; 
but your flight is so heavy and clumsy, that you have 
right to put yourself on a level with the lark or the swalbw. 
You can swiip op the surface of the waters^ but you c^nno^ 
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live in them as fishes dB ; you cannot find "mifch of your 
ftfod in that element, nor glidfe s«ioothly along the bottqjn 
of the waves. And w’hen y»u walk, or rather waddle, upon » 
the ground, with your broad feet, nnti yoifr long neck 
^trctChed oijjL, hissing at every one who passes by, you bring 
upon yourself the derision of all beholders. I confess thar« 

I am formed only to moje ujion the ground; but how grace¬ 
ful is my make ! how well turned my limbs ' how hiehly 
finished my whole body I hovr gre«t my strength ! how 
astfonishjng my speed ! I had far rather be confint^l to one 
element, and be admired in that, than be a Goose yi all." 


THE FLYING FISH. 

The Flying Fish, says the Fable, had originally no wings, 
but being of an ambitious and discontented tcmi)er, she 
repined at ahvays being confined to the w'oter.s, and wished 

I 



to soar in tbt air. If I could fly like the birds,”*said she, 
“ I should not cffily see more of the beauties ^f nature, but 
I should be abfe to escape from those fish w'hich are con- 
ifhually pursuing me, and which render my life miserable.” 
She therefore i^titioned Jupiter for a pair of wings ; and 
immediately she perceived her fints to exj»and They 
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suddenly gv/^w to the length of herwhole body, and became 
the same time so strong as to do the office of ]>inions. 
She was at first much pleased with her new powers, and 
looked with fin air pf disdAin on all her former companions; 
but she soon ]»erreived herself exposed to new dangers. 

, When flying in tiie air, she was jnccssajitly pui^ued by the 
tropic bird and the albatross; and when, for safety, she 
dropped into the water, she was s8 fatigued with her flight 
that she was le>s abV; than ever to escape from her old 
enemies?' the fish landing herself more unhappy thgin 
before, she now begged of Jupiter to recall his pres!*nt; but 
Jiij)itcr said to her, “ ^^1len I gave you your wrngs, I well 
knew they would prove a curse; but your proud and 
r/;»tless disf>o.sition deserved this disappointment. Now, 
therefore, «vhat you begged as a favour, keep as punish¬ 
ment ! 


THE LITTLE DOG. 

A FABLE. 

“ What shall I do,” said a very little dog one day to his 
mother, “to show my gratitude to our good master, and 
m^ke myself of some value to him? I cannot draw or 
carry burdens, like the horse; nor give him milk, like the 
cow; nor lend him my covering for his clothing, like the 
sheej); nor produce him eggs, like the poultry; n»r catch 
mice and rats so well as the c.at. I cannot divert him 
iviih singing, like the canaries arftj linnet^; nor can I 
defenii him against robbers, like our relation Towzer; I 
should not be of use to him even if I were dead, as the 
hogs are. I am a poor, insignificant creature, not worth 
the cost of keeping ; and I don’t see that I can do a single 
thing to entitle me to his regard” «So saying, the poor, 
little dog*hiing down his heafi in silent despondency. 

“My dear pet,” replied his mother, *^tlmug» you» abili¬ 
ties are but small, yet a hearty goodwill*is sufficient to 
siii>ply all defects. Do but love your master dearly, an^ 
prove your love by all the means in your power, and you 
will not fail to please ^im.” ^ 



* THE LITTLE t)OG, 


tS 

^he little dog was comforted %ith this assurance, and 
on hfs master's a^prodSih ran to him, licked, his f|et, 
gambolled before him, and ev^ry^now and thdh stopped, 
wagging his tail, and looking up to* hin;i with expressions of 
the most humble and affectionate uttkchment. •The master 
o^rred him. “Ah! little Fido,” said*he, “you are an 
Irnnest, goo(f-natured little fellow! ” and stooped down to 
^ pat his head Poor Fido was ready to go out of his wits 
for joy. • . 

Fido was now his master’s constant ccgn panion in his walks, 
pltgring and skipping around him, and amusing him by a 



thousands sportive tricks. He took care, however, not to be 
troublesome by leaping on him with dirty paws, nor would 
he follow himJnto the'f^arlour, unless invited. * He also at- 
tempted to make himself useful by a number of little services. 
He would drive away the sparrows, as they were .stealing the 
chickens’ meat ; and would run and bark with the utmost 
fury at any strange pigs or other animals that offered to come 
into the yard. He fept the poultry, geese, and pigs from 
straying beyqpd their bounds, and particularly from doing 
mis^iif in**the.«g 2 ffden. He w'as always ready to alarm 
Towser if there were any suspicious noise about the house, 
day car night. If his master pulled off his coat in the deld 
to help his workmen, as he would sometimes do, Fido 
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always sat by and woulU not suffer either man^ or bea^ 
tG touch it*, By this means he camf be considered as a 
very trusty piVitector of his^ma^iter’s property. , 

His master was once confined to his bed with a dangerous 
(Alness. Fido rolanted hhnself at the chamber door, and 
could not be persuaded to leave it, even to take food; and 
as soon as his master had so far recovered as* to sit up, 
Ftdo, being admitted into the room, ran up to him with 
such marks of excessive joy and aSTection as would have 
melted any heart to behold. This circumstance wonder¬ 
fully endeared him to nis master; and some time after h^ 
had an opportunity of doing him a very important Service. 
One hot day, after dinner, his master was sleeping in a 
summer-house with Fido by his side. The building was 
old and crazy; and the dog, who was faith/iilly watching 
Ilis^'master, perceived the wall shake, and pieces of*raortar 
fall from the ceiling, lie comprehended the danger, and 
began barking to awake his master; and this not sufticing, 
he jumped up, and gently bit his linger. The master upon 
this started up, and had just time to get out of the door 
before the whole building fell down. Fido, whp^was be¬ 
hind, got hurt by some rubbish which fell upon him; on 
which his master had him taken care of with the utmost 
tenderness, aiid ever after acknowledged his obligation to 
this little animal as the preserver of his life. Thus his love 
and fidelity had their full reward. 

Moral .—The poorest man may repay his obligations to 
the richest and greatest by faithful and affectionate %ervice 
—the meanest creature may obtain the favour and regard 
of the Creator himself, by humble grsnitude a||d steaefast 
obedience. > . 


TRAVELLERS’ WONDgRS. 

One winter’s evening, as Captain Compass wa% sitting by 
the ftieskle with <his children all around hidi, ^ttle^Jack'smd 
to him, ** Papa, pray tell us some stories about what you 
have seen in your voyages. 1 have been vastly entertained 
whilst you were abroad with Gulliver’s Travels, and the 



hravelleas* wonders. 


Adventures, of Sinbad the Sailor f and I thinK as you have 
gone round and round the world, you must ha^e met lyith' 
things as wonderful as they did. “- 7 ** No, my dear,” said the 
Captain, ** I never met with Lilliputians or Brobdignagiafls 
I assure you, nor ever saw tlie bl£tcl^ loadstone ^nountain, or 
the galley of diamonds; but, to be sifre, 1 have seen a 
^eat variety of people, and their different manners and 
ways of living; and if it will be any entertainment to you, 
I will tell you some dUrious particulars of what I ob¬ 
served.”—“Pray do, papa,” cried Jac^ and all his brothers 



and sisters; so they drew close around him, and he begin 
as follows;— ^ •* 

Well, then, I was once, about this time bf the year, in 
a*country where it was very cold, and the poor fhhabitants 
had much ado to keep themselves from starving. They 
were clad partly in the skins of beasts, made smooth and 
soi^ by a particular art, but chiefly in garments made from 
the outer cot^ing of a middle-sized quadruped, which they 
were so craiM a% td strip off his back while«>lie was alive. 
They dwelt in habitations, part of which was sunk unde^ 
wund The materials were either stones, or earth hardened 
fire; and so vident in that country were the storms of 
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wind aqd rain» that matiy of them covered their roofs all 
' ov?r with' stones. The walls of ^fieir houses had holes to 
let in the light; but to prevent the cold air and wet from 
doming in, they were faced by a sort of transparent stone, 
made artificially of mieltcd sand or flints, c As wood was 
rather scarce, I khow not what they ^vould have dope for 
firing, had they not discovered in the ^bowels 5f the earth‘^a 
very extraordinary kind of stone, which when put among 
burning wood, caught fire and daified like a torch.’’ 

“ Dear me,” said 1/ick, “ what a wonderful stone! I sup¬ 
pose it was somewhat like what we call fire-stones, that shine 
.so when we rub them together.”—“ I don’t think they would 
burn,” replied the Captain ; “ besides, these are of a darker 
colour.” 

. “ Well—but their diet too was remarkable Some of them 
ate fish that had been hung up in the smoke till'they were 
(luite dry and hard; and along with it they ate either the 
roots of plants, or a sort of coarse black cake made of 
powdered seeds. These were the poorer class; the richer 
had a whiter kind of cake, which they were fond of daubing 
over with a greasy matter that was the product of a large 
animal among them. This grease they used, too, in almost 
all their dishes, and w'hen fresh, it really was not unpalatable. 
They also devoured the flesh of many birds and beasts when 
tl^ey could get it; and ate the leaves and other parts of a 
variety of vegetables growing in the country, some absolutely 
raw, others variously prepared by the md of Are. Another 
^reat article of food was the curd of milk, pressed into a 
hard mass and salted, 'fhis had so rank a smell, that per¬ 
sons of weak stomachs often could liot bear (o come near it 
For drink, they made great use of the water in which certain 
dry leavds had been steeped. These leaves, I was toW, 
came from a great distance. They had also a method of 
preparing a liquor of the seeds of a grass-like vegetable 
steeped in water, wdth the addition of the flower of a bitter 
plant, and then set to work or ferment I ^as prevailed 
upon to taste it, and thought it at flrsft n^useovts aiough; 
but in time I liked it pretty well. When a large quantity of 
the ingredients is used, it becomes perfectly intoxicatirg. 
But what astonished me most, was their use of a liquor sd 
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excessively hot and pungent, that: it seems 4ke liquid fire. 
I^>nce gor a mouthful it by mistake, taking itibr water^ 
which it resembles in appearance; but 1 thougnt it wbuld 
instantly have taken away my breath. Indeed, people arc 
not unfrequentfy killed by *it ; and» yet many, of them will 
sw'allow it greedily whenever they can get it. This, too, is 
i1)aid*to be prepared from the seeds above-mentioned, which 
are innocent and evbn salutary in their natural state, though 
made to yield such a pernicious juice. The strangest custom 
that I believe prevails in any nation I found here, Vhich 
was, that some take a mighty pleasur(f in filling their mouths 
fifll of stinking smoke; and others, in thrusting a dirt) 
powder upi their nostrils.” • 

‘*I should think it would choke them,” said Jack.—“ Ii 
almost did me^” answered his father, “only to stand bj 
while thay did it—but use, it is truly said, is second natifre. 

“ 1 was glad enough to leave this cold climate f and aboui 
half a year after, I fell in with a people enjoying a delicious 
temperature of air, and a country full of beauty and verdure. 
'I’he trees and shrubs w'ere furnished, with a great variety oi 
fruits, which, with other vegetable products, constituted a 
large part of the food of the inhabitants. I particularly 
relished certain berries growing in bunches, some white anci 
some ];ed, of a very pleasant soiTrish taste, and so tran>^parent 
that one might see the seeds at their very centre. Here 
ivere whole fields full of extremely odoriferous flowers; wlfich 
they told me were succeeded by pods bearing seeds, that 
affordedi good nourishment to man and beast. A great 
variety of birds enlivened the groves and woods; among 
which I w'os entertained with one, that withouf any teaching 
spoke almost as articulately as a parrot, thpugh indeed it 
was dl the repetition of a single word ‘’'I'he people were 
tolerably gentle .and civilised, and possessed many of the 
arts of life. Their dress was very various. Many were clad 
only in a thin cloth anade of the long fibres of the stalk of 
a plant cultivated for the purpose, wrhich they, prepared 
bysodcingjli watar, and then beating w'ith^ large mallets. 
Others wore clpth woven from a sort of vegetable wool, 
girowing in pods upon bushes. But the most singular 
material was a fine glossy stuff, used chiefly by the richer 
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,classes, which; as I was credibly injprmed, is manufactured 
out>of the ^^ebs of caterpillars—a* most wonderful circum> 
stance, if we consider the immense number of caterpillars 
necessary to the production o( so large a quantity of the 
stuff as I saw used., Tifiis people are veiy fantastic in their 
dress, especially the women, whose apparel consistsrof a 
, great number of articles impossible to be de^ribed, and 
strangely disguising the natural form of the body. In some 
instaaces they seem very cleanly, tut in others the Hotten¬ 
tots can hardly go beyond them ; particularly in the manage¬ 
ment of their hair, which is all matted and stiffened wjth 
the fat pf swine and other animals, mixed up with'powders 
of various colours and ingredients. Like nfost Indian 
nations, they use feathers in the head-dres.s. One thing 
surprised me much, which was, that they bring up in their 
houses air animal of the tiger-kind, with formidable teeth 
and claws, which, notwithstanding its natural ferocity, is 
played with and caressed by the most timid and delicate of 
their women.” 

“ I am sure I would not play with it,” said Jack. Why, 
you might chance to get an ugly scratch if you d'Jf,” said the 
Captain. 

“ The language of this nation seems very harsh and unin¬ 
telligible to a foreigner, yet they converse among one iinother 
wuh great ease and quickness. One of the oddest customs 
is that which men use on saluting each other. Let the 
w'eather be what it will, they uncover their heads, and 
remain uncovered for some time, if they mean to extra¬ 
ordinarily respectful.” , 

“ Why, that’s like pulling off our hhts,” said Jack. ** Ah! 
ah! papa,” crfed‘Betsey, “ I have found you out You have 
been telling us of our own country, and wlmt is done lit 
home all this while.”—“But,” said Jack, “we don't bum 
stones, or eat grease and powdered seeds, or wear skins and 
caterpillars' webs, or play with tigersi”-i“ No ?” said the Cap¬ 
tain j “ pray, what are coals but stones; and«jls not butter, 
grease; and (om, seeds; and leather, *skins; ^nd dlk, the 
web of a kind of caterpillar; ahd may we not as well call a 
cat an animal of the tiger kind as a tiger an animal of the 
cat kind ? So, if you recollect what I have been describing, 
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y^u >vill find, with Betsey’s help,^hat all the #ther wonderful 
, things I have told )'Ou*<Df are matters familiar•among.our- 
selves. But I meant to show y^u that a foreigner might 
easily represent everything as equally strange and wonderftil 
among us as we could do w?ih rtfsptet to his country; and ^ 
also* to make you sensible that we daily call a great many 
^Things by dieir napres, without ever inquiring into their 
nature and properties; so that, in reality, it is only theii^ 
names, and not the thftigs themselves, with which ye are 
acquainted.” , 

[I'he passage about the management of hair, in the preceding page, 
refers to the period when ladies-oand gentlemen also—used wstquanti* 
ties of powder, pomatum, &c., in their head-diess. Happily for clean¬ 
liness, beauty, and good taste, those times are parsed, never, it is hoped, 
to return.—EniTon.] 


THE DISCONTENTED SQUIRREL 

In a pleasant wood, on the western side of a ridge of moun¬ 
tains, livevL a Squirrel, who had passed two or three years 



of hisTife viry happily. At length he began fo grow discon¬ 
tented, and on^ day fell into the following soliloquy 
^ “What I must I spend all my time in this spot, running 
up and down tl^e same trees, gathering nuts and acorns, and 
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(dozing away months together in a hf«le ? I see a great many 
of the birds who inhabit this woo^Ii ramble about to a dis- 
i;\nce wherever their fancy ledds them, and, at the approach 
I of winter, set out for. so,me remote countr)% where they 
enjoy summer weather all the year round. ' My neighbour 
Cuckoo tells me he is just going j and even little Nightint., 
( 4 ^ale will soon follow. To be sure, I have not wings like 
them, but I have legs nimble enopgh; and if one' do not 
use tlfem, one might as well be a mole or a dormouse. 1 
daresay I could easily reach that blue ridge which I see 
from the tops of the trees; which no doubt*must' be a fme 
place, for the sun comes directly from it every morning, 
and it often appears all covered with red and yellow, and 
the finest colours imaginable, 'rhere can be no harm, at 
* Iwast, in trying, for I can soon get back agaih if I ^on’t like 
it. I am'resolved to go, and I will set out to-morrow 
morning.” 

When .Scjuirrel had taken this resolution, he could not 
sleep all night for thinking of it; and at peep of day, 
prudently taking with him as much provisions as.he could 
conveniently carry, he began his journey in l^h spirits. 
He i)rcsently got to the outside of the wood, and entered 
upon the open moors that reached to the foot of the hills. 
'Fhese he crossed before the sun had got high; andl then, 
having eaten his breakfast with an excellent ap|)etitc, he 
began to ascend. It was heavy, toilsome w’ork, scramb- 
ling up the steep sides of the mountains; but Sqtfjrrel was 
accustomed to climbing ; so for a while he proceeded expe¬ 
ditiously. Often, however, was he oi>liged to stop and take 
breath; so thaUt was a good deal past noon before he had 
arrived at tpe suidmit of the first cliff Here he sat dow^ 
to eat his dinner; and looking back, was w'onderfully pleased 
with the fine prospect. The wood in which he lived lay far 
. beneath his feet; and he viewed witji scorn the humble 
habitation in which he had been born and bred. 

When he looked forward, however, (he son^pirhat 
discouraged to' observe that another eminSnee rose above 
iiim, full as distant as that to which he had already 
reached; and he now began to feel stiff and fatiguea 
However, after a little rest he set out again, though not so 
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briskly as before. The ground^ was rugge^i brown, and 
l&re; and to his great Vi'P^se, instead of hndir^'it warme? 
as he got nearer the sun, he (clt it grow coidd? and co*)der. 
He had not travelled tw'o hours before his strength a«d 
spirits were almost spent; aJhd he seriously thought of giving 
up the point, and returning before night should come on. 
*VVhile he if!as thus deliberating with himself, clouds began 
to gather round tKe mountain, and to take away all view 
of distant objects. Preiently a storm of mingled snow and 
liail came down, driven by a violent wind, which “pelted 
Qpor Squirrel most pitifully, and maSe him (juite unable to 
move Ibrward or backward. Besides, he had completely 
lost his road, and did not know which way to turn towards 
that despised home, which it was now his only desire again 
to reach. The storm lasted till the approach of night; 
and it was as much as he could do, benumbej and weaty 
as he was, to crawl to the hollow of a rock at some distance, 
which w-as the best lodging he could find for the night. 
His provisions were spent; so that, hunj^ry and shivering, 
he crept into the furthest corner of. the cavern, and rolliiv:; 
himself tio. with his bushy tail over his back, he got a liitl • 
sleep, though disturbed by the cold and the shrill whistlin g, 
of the wind amongst the stones. 

The morning broke over the distant tops Of tb* moun¬ 
tains, w’hen Squirrel, half-frozen and famished, came out ot 
his lodging, and advanced, as well as he could, towartlff the 
brow of the hill, that he might discover which way to take. 
As he %"as slowly creeping along, a hungry kite, soaring in 
the air above, descried him, and making a^stoo)), carried 
him off in l^r talons?" Poor Squirrel, losing his senses with 
the fright, w'as borne away with vast rapidity, and seemed 
•inevitably doomed to become food for the kite’s younc 
ones; when an eagle, who had seen the kite seize her pre 
pursued her in order to take it from her; and overtaking 
her, gave her such ^buffet as caused her to drop the Squirrel* 
in order t^ defend herself. The poor animal kept falling 
throifgh the aq: i long time, till at last he» alighted in the 
midst of a thick tree, the leaves and tender boughs of 
pwhich so broke his fall, that, though stunned and breathless, 
he escaped without material injury, and after lying awhile, 
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came to again. i3ut what,.were his pleasure and 

'surprise to^find himself in the vrfy tree which contained 
his nest? “Ah !” said he. “ my dear native place and peace- 
^ fii'i home! if ever I am ,again t^impted to leave you, may I 
undergo a setond time all the miseries and dangers from 
which I have now so wonderfully escajied.” , • 


9c<;on£> Evening. 


ON THE MARTIN. 

“ Look up, my dear,” said his papa to little William, “ at 
, those birds' nests above the chamber windows,,beneath 
the eaves «f the house. Some you see are just begun, 
nothing but a little clay stuck against the wall Others are 



it 

half-finished ; and others are quite built—close and tight—* 
leaving nothing but a small hole for the birds to come in 
and go out at.^ 




ON THE MARTIN. 


% 

as 


^ ** What^ nests arc they ? ” said HVilliam. -s 
* “They* are Martini’^ nests,” replied his fathW; “and 
there you see the owners. How busily they i?y backwards 
and forwards, bringing clay and' earth in their bills, and 
laying it upon their work, Tormhiff it into shape with their' 
bill| and feet! The nests arc built vdiy strong and thick, 
"like a mudVall, and are lined with feathers to make a soft 
bed for the young. ’ Martins are a kind of swallows. I'hey’ 
feed on flies, gnats, and other insects ; and always byiild in 
towns and villages about the houses. ^ People do not molest 
tjiem, for they do good rather than harm; and it is very 
amusing to view their manners and actions. See how .swiftly 
they skim*through the air in pursuit of their preyl In tlic 
morning they are up by daybreak, and twitter about your 
window while you are asleep in bed ; and all day long they 
are upon the wing, getting food for 'themselve^i and their 
young. As soon as they have caught a few flie.s, they hasten 
to their nests, pop into the hole, and feed their little ones, 
ril tell you a story about the great care they take of iheii 
young. A i)air of Martins once built their nest in a porch ; 
and whAw they had young ones, it happened that one of 
them, dirking up to the hole before he was fledged, fell out, 
and, alighting upon the stones, was killed. The old bird.s 
perceiving this accident, went and got short t>its of strong 
straw, and stuck them with mud, like palisades, all round 
the hole of the nest, in order to keep the other little ones 
from tumbling after their poor brother.” 

“ H<>w sagacious that was 1 ” cried William. 

“ Yes,'’ said his father; “ and I can tell you another story 
of their sagacity, and**also of their disposition to help or»e 
another. A saucy cock-sparrow (you know«what impudent 
"rogues sparrows are!) had got into a Martin’s’ nest whilst 
the owner was abroad; and when he returned, the si)arrow 
put his head out of the hole, and pecked at the Matt it t 
with open bill as he attempted to enter his own house ' 
'Hie poor^artin was sadly provoked at tins injustice, 
but %as unable 1>y his own strength tc? right himself. 
So he flew away and gathered a number of his com- 
ipanions, who all came with bits of clay in their bills, with 
which they plastered up the hole of the nest, and kept 
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ibc sparrojv in prison, whoMicd miserably for wai)t of food 
;md jiir.” * 

“ He was rightly served,’/ said William. 

, ^‘So he was/' rejoined his pap^. “ Well; I have more to 
say about the ssagachy of these birds. In atftumn, when it 
logins to be cold weather, the Martins and other swall«ws^ 
assemble in great numbers upon the roots of higli buildings, 
Snd prepare for their departure to a warmer country; for, 
as all /he insects here die in the winter, they would have 
nothing to live on if they were to stay. 'I’hey take several 
short flights in flocks round and round, in order to try their 
strength, and then, on some fine calm day, they set out 
together for a long journey southwards, over sea &nd land, 
to a very distant country.” 

, But how do they find their way ? *’ said William. 

We say/' answ'ered his father, “ that they are tatight by 
instinct; that is, God has implanted in their minds a desire 
of travelling at the season which He knows to be proper, 
and has also given them an impulse to take the right road. 
They steer their course through the wide air, directly to 
the proper spot Sometimes, however, storms ai^ contrary 
w inds meet them, and drive the poor birds about till they 
are (]uite sfient, and fall into the sea, unless they happen to 
meet with a s^ip, on w^hich they can alight and rest ftiem- 
selvgs. 'I'he swallows from this countr)' are supposed to go 
as far as the middle of Africa to spend the winter, where 
the weather is always warm, and insects are to be met with 
all the year. In spring, they take another long jburney 
baetj. again to these northern countrigs. Sometimes, when 
we ha^’e fine weather very early, a fe^ of them come too 
soon ; for when*it changes to frost and snow again the poor 
Tcatures arfe starved for want of food, or perish from the* 

. old. Hence arises the proverb, 

• One swallow does not make a summer.’* 

But when a great many of them are com^, we may be sure 
that winter is cfver, so that we are always very ^ad to see 
them again. The Martins find their way badk over a great 
length of sea and land to the very same villages and housed 
where they were bred This has been discoyered by catch- 
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ing some of them, anj marking them. They repair their 
old nests, or build nevr ones, and then set '^bout laying 
eggs, and hatching their young. . Pretty things ! I hope you 
will never knock down their nest|, or take their eggs ^or, 
young ones ! for as they come such a Jpng way to visit us, 
'land lodge m our houses without fear, we ought to use them 
kindly.* 


MOUSE, LAPDOG, AND MONKEY. 

A FABLE. 

, ^ » 

A POOR little Mouse, being half-starved, ventured one day 

to steal from behind the wainscot while the family w'ere 

at dinr^r, and, trembling all the w'hile, picked up a few 

crumbs which were scattered on the floor. Sl<e was soon 

observed, however; everybody was immediately alarmed; 

some called for the cat; others took up w'hatever was at 



hand, and endeavoured to crush her to pieces; and the 
poor^tmfltd animal was driven round the room in an 
agony ofltcrror. At length, however, shfe was fortunate 
enough to gain her bole, where she sat panting with fatigue. 

*When the iamily were again seated, a Lapdog and a 
Monkey came jnto the room. The former jumped into the 
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lap of his.niistfess, fawned upon evefy one of the childreB, 
and ,made his court so effectually,* that he was rewarded 
with some of the best morsels* of the entertainment. The 
^ Mbnkey, on the other hand, forped himself into notice by 
his grimaces.*' He played a thousand little mischievous 
tricks, and was regaled, at the appearance of ^e dessert, 
with plenty of nuts and apples. The unfortunate little 
'Mouse, who saw from her hiding-place everything that 
pa.ssedi, sigiied in anguish of heart, and said to herself, 
“ .Mas! how ignorant wwas I, to imagine that poverty and 
di.stress were sufficient recommendations to the charity of 
the opulent. I now find, that whoever is not toaster of 
fawning and buffoonery, is but ill qualified for a dependant, 
and will not be suffered even to pick up the crumbs that 
fall from the table.’’ 


ANIMALS AND THEIR COUNTRIES. 


O’er Afric’s sand \he tawny I.ion stalks : 

On Phasis’ banks the graceful Pheasant wall»'. 



The lonel)^Eagle builds on Hilda's store: 
Germania’s forests feed the tusky Boar !* 
From Alp to Alp the sprightly Ibex bounds: 
With peaceful lowings Britain’s isle resopnds: 
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The^Lapland peasant o'er fhe frozen mere 
1$ drawn in sledgfSwi by the swift Rein-Deec,:* 

The River-Horse and soaly Crocodile * 

Infest the reedy banks of ftuitful Nile : 

Dire Dipiis hiss o’er ^lauritania's plain % 

And Seals and spouting Whales short in the Northern 
l^ain. 


THE MASQUE OF ^>^ATURE 

Who 1 $ this beautiful Virgin that approaches, clothed in a 
robe of light green ? She has a garland of flowers on her 
head, and flowers spring up wherever she sets her foot. 
The snow which covered the flelds, and the ice which was 
in the rivers, melt away when she breathes upon them. 'I'he« 



young lambs frisk about her, and the birds warble in theif 
little throws to welcome her coming; and when they see 
her, *they•begin fo choose their mates, and to build their 
nests. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this beautiful 
•Virgin? If ye have, tell me who she is, and what is her 
name. 


5 - 
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Who is this that cpmethrfrom the south, thinly clad in a 
light transparent garment ? Her brtath is hot and sultry; 
she seeks thci refreshment of the coSl shade; she seeks the 
clear streams, the crystal brooks, to bathe her languid limbs. 
• The brooks and rivulets fly from her, and^^e dried up at 
her approach,* She»cools her parched lips with berries, and 
the grateful acid of all fruits : the seedy melor^ the sAar]^ 
Kipple, and the red pulp of the juicy" cherry, which are 
poured out plentifully around her. «The tanned haymakers 
welcoitie her coming, and the sheep-shearer, who clips the 
fleeces off his dock wich his sounding shears. When she 
cometh, let me lie under the thick shade of a sfjreading 
beech-tree,—let me walk with her in the early, morning, 
when the dew is yet upon the grass,—let me wander with 
her in the soft twilight, when the shepherd shuts his fold 
•^and the star of evening appears. Who is she that« cometh 
from the south ? Youths and maidens, tell me, if you know, 
w'ho is she, and what is her name ? 

Who is he that cometh w'ith sober pace, stealing upon us 
unawares? His garments are red with the blo^ of the 
grape, and his temples are bound with a sheaf of ripe wheat. 
His hair is thin, and begins to fall; and the< auburn is 
mixed with mournful grey. He shakes the brown nuts 
from the tree. He winds the horn, and calls the haters 
to their sport. The gun sounds. I'he trembling partridge 
and the beautiful pheasant flutter, bleeding in the air, and 
fall dead at the sportsman’s feet Who is he that is crowned 
with the wheat-sheaf? Youths and maidens, tell i%e, if ye 
kn«w, who is he, and w’hat is his name ? 

Who is he that cometh from the i}orth, clothed in furs 
and warm wool? He wraps his cloak closed about him. 
His head bald* his beard is formed of sharp icicles.. 
He loves the blazing fire high piled upon the hearth, and 
the wine stnrkling in the glass.. He binds skates to his 
/eet, and skims over the frozen lakes. His breath is pierc¬ 
ing and cold, and no little flower dares to peep above Uie 
• surface of the ground when he is by. Whateve^e torches 
turns to ice. If he were to stroke you with )iis cold hand, 
you would be quite stiff and dead, like a piece of maitle. 
Youths and maidens, do }" 0 u see him ? He is coming fast^ 
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Upon US) and soon he will be hare. Tell ye, if you know, 
1^0 he is; and what is^J^is name? 


THE FARM-YARD JOURNAL. 

Dear Tom, —Since we parted at the breaking-up, I have 
been most of the time^at a pleasant farm in Hertfordshire^ 
where I have employed myself in rambling aboiit the 
country, and assisting, as well as I could, in the work going 
on at Jiome and in the fields. On wet days, and in the 
evenings, I have amused myself with keeping a jjournal of 
all the great events that have happened among us; and, 
hoping that when you are tired of the bustle of your bu.sy 
town, you may receive some entertainment from comparing^ 
our transactions with yours, 1 have co])ied Q|it for your* 
perusal one of the days in my memorandum book. 

Pray 1 ^ me know, in return, what you are doing, and 
believe me, your very affectionate friend, 

^ Richard Markwelu 

JOURNAL. 

Juut 10/A Last night we had a dreadful alarm. A vio¬ 
lent scream was heard from the hen-roost; the gees-' all set 
up a cackle, and the dogs barked. Ned, the who* lies 
over the stable, jumped up and ran into the yard, when he 
observed a fox galloping away with a chicken in his mouth, 
and the dogs in full chase after him. They could not over¬ 
take him, and soon .teturned. Upon further examination, 
the large wHite cock was found lying on,the ground, all 
•bloody, with his comb tom almost ofr, and his feathers all 
niihed, and the speckled hen and three chickens lay dead 
beside him. The cock Recovered, but appeared terribly 
frightened. It seems that the fox had jumped over the 
garden hedge, and then, crossing part of the yard behind 
the jitraw^ nad c^ept into the hen-roost tl^ough a broken . 
pale. John the carp<mter was sent for, to make all fast, 
and prevent the like mischief again. 

Etfly this morning the brindled cow was delivered of a 
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fine bull-calf. <rBoth are Ihcely to do well The calf is 
be fattened ^for the butcher w* 

The duck-eggs that were bitten upon by the old black 
hen were hatched this day, and the ducklings all directly 
ran into the pond, to the ^eat ^er^or of the«hen, who went 
round and round, clucking with all her might, in ord^ to^ 
call them out; but they did not regard her. A?i old drake ^ 
' i.ook the little ones under his care, and they ^wam about 
very iperrily. 

As Dolly this morning was milking the nevr cow that was 
bouglit at the fair, she kicked with her hind legs, and threjy 
down the milk-pail, at the same lime knocking Doll/ ojff her 



stobl into the dirt. Tor this offence the cow was sentenced 
to have her head fastened to the rack, and iritv legs tied 
together. * ■ 

A kite was observed to hover a long while over the yard, 
with an intention of carrj'ing off some of the young chickens; 
but the hens called their broods together under their wrings, 
'and the cocks put themselves in order of battle, so that 
the kite was disappointed. At length ^one chicken, not 
minding its m&ther, but straggling heedlessly to a distance, 
was descried by the kite, who made a sudden swoop, and 
seized it in his talons. The chicken cried out, and the. 
cocks and hens all screamed; when Ralph, the farmerls 
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sgn, who the attack, snatclied up a loftdod ^jun, and, 
just as the kite was %'ing off with his prey fired, .anci 
brought him dead to the groiyid, along with the po()r 
chicken, who was killed ij;^ the fall. M he dead body*of 
the kite was n&iled up against theVall^ by wfiy of warning 
(p l^s savagg comrades. 

In the forenoon.we %vere alarmed with strange noises 
approaching us, and looking out, wc saw a number of 
people with frying-pans, warming-pans, tongs, and pokers, 
beating, ringing, and making all possible din. We soon 
^scovered them to be our neighbours of the next farm, 
in pursuit of a swarm of bees, which was hoverir^ in the 
air over their head.s. The bees at length alighted on the 
tall pear-tree in our orchard, and hung in a bunch from one 
of the boughs. A ladder was got, and a man ascendinj^ 
with glo^s on his hands and an a])ron tied ov%r his head, 
swept them into a hive, nibbed on the inside with honey 
and sweet herbs. , Hut, as he was dc.scending, some bees 
that had got under his glove.s stung him so severely, that 
he hastily threw down tl)e hive, upon which the greater 
fMUt of tnt bees fell out, and began in a rage to fly among 
the crowd, and sting all upon whom they alighted. Away 
scampered the people, the women shrieking, the children 
roaring; and poor Adam, who had held the hi\“. was 
assailed so furiously, that he was obliged to throw hin^elf 
on the ground, and creep under the goosolierry bushes. 
At length the bees began to return to the hive, in which 
the que^n bee had remained; and after a while, all being 
quietly settled, a cloth^ was thrown over it, and the swarm 
was carried h^me. * 

About noon, three pigs broke into the‘garden, where 
they were rioting upon the carrots and turnips,* and doing 
a great deal of mischief by trampling the beds, and rooting 
up the plants with their snouts, when they were spied by 
old Towzer, the mastiff, who ran among them, and laying 
hold of theii long ears with his teeth, made them squeal 
most thsm^y, and get out of the garden as fast as they 
could • 

• Roger, the. ploughman, when he came for his dinner, 
brought word that he had discovered a partridge’s nest with 

• c 
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sixteen eg^s in jhe Home Tield Upon which, the fattnet 
event out and broke them all; spying that he did ndt 
choose to ii*ar birds upon {lis corn which he was not 
allv.)wed to < atrh, but must leave to some qualified sports¬ 
man, who woijld besides-bi-eak drown his fences in the pur 
suit. [ This was a very unjustifiable art* on the part of the 
farmer ] . * ^ 

' A sheep washing was held this day at the milhpool, when 
seven 'tore were well washed, and then penned in the 
High Sfeadow to dry. ^ Many of them made great resistance 
at being thrown into the watei ; and the old ram, bein^ 
tlragged to the brink by a boy at each horn, and -a thirci 
fmshing behind, by a sudden spring threw two of them into 
the water, to tho great diversion of the spectators. 

'Towards the tlusk of the evening, the sipiire’s mongrel 
'greyhound,^ which had been long suspected of 4*^*orrying 
sheep, was caught in the lat t. I le had killed two lambs, 
and was making a hearty meal upon one of them, when he 
\\as disturl)ed by the ajiproach of the shepherd’s bov, and 
directly leaped the hedge and made off. The dead bodies 
weie taken to the squire’.s, with an indictment* of wilful 
murdei against the dog. But when they came <o look for 
tlie (ulprit, he was not to be found in any part of the 
j •remises, <and is supposed to have fled his country, tlyough 
(onsciousness of his heinous offence. 

Joseph, who sleeps in the garret at the old end of the 
house, after having been some time in bed, came down- 
staii'. in his shirt, as pale as ashes, and frightened the 
m.tids, who were going up. It was some time before he 
('ould tell what was the matter; at length, he said he had 
heard some drvadful noises overhead, which''he was sure 
must be made by some ghost or evil spirit; nay, he thought 
he had seen something moving, though he owned he durst 
hardly lift up his eye.s. He concluded with declaring that 
-^he would rather sit up all night in the kitchen than go to 
his room agaia The maids were almost as much alarmed 
as he, and dkUnot know what to do ; but the l^aster. over¬ 
hearing their talk, came out, and insisted* upon their 
accompanying him to the spot, in order to search into the 
affair. They all went into the garret, and for a while heard 
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nothing; when the master ordered the candle to be taken 
away, and every one f» keep quite still. Joswpli and the 
maids stuck close to each other,^ and trembled every Timh. 
At length a kind of groaning or snoring began to be heard,^ 
which grew Imider and Idhder,* w^th intervals of a strange* 
sort of hissing. • 

* ‘^'I'hat’s tt! ” whispered Joseph, drawing back towards the 
door. l‘he maid.s were ready to sink ; and even the farme# 
himself was a little dftconcerted 'I'he noise seemed to 
come from the rafters, near the thatch. In a wnile, i. 
jdimpse of moonlight shining through a hole at a plai c, 
^ainly•discovered the shadow of something stirring; and, 
on looking intently,* something like feathers were jlerceived. 
'I'he farmer now began to suspect what the case was; and 
ordering up a short ladder, bade Joseph climb to the spot, 
and thrust his hand into the hole. I'his he^ did raiht^r 
unwillingly, and soon drew it bark, crying loudly that it 
was bitten. However, gathering courage, he |)iit it in again, 
and pulled out a large white owl, another at the same time 
being heard to fly away, 'I'he cause of the alarm was now 
made cldar enough ; and ixjor Joseidi, after being heartily 
jeered by the maids, though they had been as much frightened 
as he, sneaked into bed again, and the house .soon became 
quiet.* 


THE PRICE OF PLEASURE. 

* 

“ I THINK I jW'ill tak&*a ride,” said the little Lord Linger, 
after breakfast; “bring me my boots, aijdJet my horse be 
brought to the door.” • 

The horse was saddled, and his lordship’s spurs w'crc 
putting on. 

“ No,” said he, “ Vll have my low chair and the ponies, 
and take a ^rive round the park.” 

Tha hoi^ was*led back, and the yjonbis were almost 
harnessed, wheyi his lordship sent his valet to counter¬ 
mand them. He would walk Into the corn-field, and see 
how the new pointer hunted. 
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“After sill,” says he, think 1 will stay at home and 
]tlay a gameigr t\vn at billiards.'' r* 

Me played half a ;;ame,^lMn could not make a stroke to 
^nloftse himself. His tutor* who w’as present, now thought 
it a good oj)prrtunity to ksk his tordship if he would read a 
little. “ . , 

“ Why— I think—-I wdll - for I am tired of dofng nothing. 
W'hat shall we have?” 

“Your hardship left off last tim?: in one of the finest 
passages of the .^Oneid, Sup[)ose we finish it.” 



“ Well —ay ! « Hut- no—I had rather go onVith Humes 
Ilistor}". Or suppose we do some geography?” ^ 

•‘With all my heart. 1 ‘he globes are upon the study 
table.” 

• I'hey went to the study ; and the little lord, leaning upon 
his elbows, looked at the globe, then twirled it round two 
or three times, and then listened patiently whSle the. tutor 
explained some of its parts and uses. But whilst be was in 
the midst of a problem—“ Come,” said his lordship, “now 
for a little Mrgil” 
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The book was brought; and*the pupil, with a^good deal 
of help, through twenty lines. ^ • 

“ Well," said he, ringing the bell, “ I think we have done 
a good deal Tom ! bring my bow and arrows." • ^ 

The fine Iiondon-made^ bow,* irt its greerv case, and the 
quiver, with all its appurtenances, were Brought, and his lord- 
*ship went flown to the ])lace w here the shooting-butts were 
erected. He aimed a few shafts at the target, but ndt 
coming near it, he shdt all the remainder at randqpi, and 
then ordered out his horse. ^ 

He sauntered, with a servant at his heels, for a mile or 
two through the lanes, and came, just as the clock struck 
twelve, to a village green, close by which a s^ool was 
kept. A door flew oi^en, and out burst a shoal of boys, 
who. spreading over the green with immoderate vociferation, 
instantly began a variety of sports. Some fell,to marbles,* 
. some to trap-ball, some to leai^-frog. In sliort, not 
one of the whole crew but was eagerly employed. Every¬ 
thing was noise, motion, and pleasure. Lord Linger, riding 
slowly up, espied one of his tenant's sons, w’ho had been 
formerly* admit ted as a playfellow of bis, and called him from 
the throng.* 

“ Jack,” said he, “ how do you like .school ? " 

“ Qh—pretty well, my lord.” • 

** What—have you a good deal of yilay ? ” 

“ Oh no! We have only from twelve to two for pla^J^ing 
and eating our dinners ; and then an hour before sufjper." 

“ That is very little, indeed ! ” 

“ But 7 tfe play heartily 7 vheii ive do pla\\ oiid. tvork r^hert 
we work. G jod bye. Ay lord ! It is my turn to go in at trap." 

So saying. Jack ran off, , • 

• “I wish I were a schoolboy! ” cried the ktlle lord to 
himself. 


THE R.AT WITH A HELL. 

A FAULL. 

gA LARGE old house in the country was so extreme.y intested 
with rats, that nothing could be secured from their depreda- 
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tions. They staled the walls to attack flitches pf bacoqi, 
{hough hur^ as high as the cei^fng. Hanging shelves 
afforded no protection to^ the cheese and pastry. They 
, pehetrated by sap into the sto/e-room, and plundered it 
of preserves ^ and ^sweetmeats. They gnkwed through 
cupl^ard doors, unclermined floors, and ran races behind- 
the w'ainscots. The cats could not get at them*; they were 
Voo cunning and too well fed to meddle with poison ; and 
traps only now and then caught a heedless straggler. One 
of these, howevi-r, on being taken, was the occasion of 
practising a new device. This was, to fasten a col ar with 
a small l^U about the prisoner’s neck, and then turn him 
loose again. 

Overjoyed at the recovery of his liberty, the rat ran into 



the nearest hole, and went in search of his companions. 
They heard at a distance the bell tinkle, tinkle, thrdbgh the 
dark passages, and, suspecting some enemy had got among 
them, away they scoured, some one way, and spme another. 
The bell-bearer’ pursued, and, soon guessing the cause of 
their flight, he was greatly amused by it Wherever he 
approached, it was all hurry-scurry, and not a tail of one of 
them was to be seea He chased his old friends from hole 
to hole, and room to room, laughing altl the while at their 
fears, and increasing them by all the means in|his power. 
Presently he hud the whole house to himself.^ “That’s 
right (quoth he), the fewer, the better cheer.'^ So he rioted 
alone among the good things, and .stuffed till be couldi, 
hardlv walk. 
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For two or three days this Sourse of life went on very 
pleasant!/. He ate, ate, and played the»l)ugbear to 
perfiectioii At length he grew tired of this lon?ly condition, 
and longed.to mix with his companions again upon «he^ 
former footingi But the Qithcnlty was, how« to get rid of* 
hb^bell. He pulled and tugged with his fore feet, and 
almost wore the skin off his neck in the attempt, but all in 
vain. The bell was now his plague and torment 
wandered from room tO room, earnestly desiring to make 
himself*known to one of his comparyons, but they all kept 
out of his reach. At last, as he was moping about dis- 
consolsfte, he fell in puss’s way, and was devoured in an 
instant. • * 

He who is raised so much above his fellow-creatures as to 
be the object of their terror, must suffer for it in losing all 
the comforts of society. He is a solitary being in the midst “ 
of crowds. He keeps them at a distance, and mey equally 
shun him. Dread and affection cannot subsist together. 


THE DOG BAULKED OF HIS DINNER. 

* A TALE. 

ThM yourself sure of nothing till you^ve got it: 

* This is the lesson of the day, 

* In. metaphoric language I might say, 

Count not your bird before you’ve shot it. 

Qnpth Prp’^^rb, “ ’Twixt the cup and lip, 
There’s many a slip.” . • 

Not every guest invited sits at table, • 

So says my fable. 

A man once gave a dinner to his friend ; 
His !—his patron, i should rather think, 

By airthe losfds of meat and drink, • 
Andihiits and jellies without end. 

Sent home the morning, of ihe feast. 

Jowler, hi^ dog, a social beast. 
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Soon as he smelt the matter out, away 
Scampers^to old acquaintance T^SLy^ 

A\*d, with expressions kina and hearty, 
Invites him to the jkirty. 

Tray waiited little pressing to a dinner 
He was, in truth, a gormandizing sinner, , 

He lickM his chops, and wagg'd his tail; 

“ Dear friend 1 ** he cried^ “ I will not fail; 
Ihit what’s your hour ? ” 

“ We dine at four ; 

But, if you come an hour too soon, 

Yoy’ll ftnd there’s something to be done.” 

His friend withdrawn, Tray, full of glee 
As blithe as blithe could be, 

Skij>p’d, danced, and play'd full many an antic, 
Like one half frantic, 

'rhen sober in the sun lay winking, 

But could not sleej) for thinking. 

He thought on ^ivery dainty dish, 

Fried, boil’d, and roast, 

Flesh, fowl, and fish. 

With tripes and toast, 

Fit for a dog to eat; 

And in his fancy made a treat, 

Might grace a bill of fare 
For my Lord Mayor. 

At length, just on the stroke of three, 

Forth sallied he : t 

^ % 

And, through a w’elbknown hole, 
stole, 

*F*op on the scene of action. 

Here he beheld, with w'ondrous satisfaction. 

All hands employ’d, in drawing,^stuffing, 
Skewering, spitting, and basting, 

The red-faced cook, perspiring, puffing, 
Chopping, mixing, and tasting. 

Tray skulk'd about, now here, now there. 
Peep’d into this, and smelt at that, 
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And lick'd the gravy^and the fat^. 

cried, *• Oha^rare ! how I shall fare ! ” 

a» 

But Fortune, spitehd as. Old Nick, 
Resolved to play <?ur dog a trick; 

She made the cook , ^ 

Just cast a look 

Where Tray, beneath the drc‘-'ser lying, 
His promised ^liss was eyeing. 



A cook, while cooking, is a sort of fury ; 

A maxim worth rememb’ring, I assure ye. 

• Tray found it true, 

And so may you, 

If <jjer you choose to try. * 

« How now ! ” quoth she, ** what's^Hs I spy ? 
A nasty cur! who let him in ? ^ * 

Would he were hang’d, with all hisikin ! 

A pretty kitchen guest, indeed ! 

* But I shall p^ck him off with six:ed : 

* sayings on poor Tray she flew, , 

And culprit forth to view; 

Then, to his terror and amazement, 

Whirl’d him like lightning through the cast'rnent. 
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^bir& evening. 


THE KID. 

•.One bleak day in March, Sylvia, returning from a visit *to 
the sheepfold, met with a young kidling deserted by its dam 
on th% naked heath. It was bleating piteously^ and was so 
benumbed with the cold, that it could hardly stand. Sylvja 
look it up in her arms, and pressed it close to her bosom. 
She hastened home, and, showing her little foundling to her 
I)arents, begged she might rear it for her owrt They con¬ 
sented ; and Sylvia immediately got a basket full of clean 
straw, and made a bed for him on the hearth. She warmed 
some milk*! and held it to him in a platter. The poor 
creature drank it up eagerly, and then licked her hand for 
more. Sylvia was delighted. She chafed his tender legs 
with her warm hands,^ and soon saw him jump out of his 
basket, and frisk across the room. When full, he lay down 
again and took a comfortable nap. 

The next day, the kid had a name bestowed upon him. 
As he gave* tokens of being an excellent jumper, dt was 
Capriole. He was introduced to all the rest of the family, 
and the younger children were allowed to stroke and pat 
him ; but Sylvia would let nobody be intimate with him but 
herself. I he great mastiff was charged never to hunt him, 
IInd, indeed, he had no intention to do it 

W'ithin a few days, Capriole followW Sylvijj^ all about the 
house; trotted,b]^ lier side into the yard; ran races with 
her in thed^Iome Field ; fed out of her hand, and was a 
declared pet unfavourite. As the spring^ advanced, Sylvia 
roamed in the f^ds and gathered wild flowers, with w'hich 
she wove garlands, and hung them raund her kid’s, neck. 
He could not be kept, however, from munching his finery, 
when he couldjreach it with his mouth. •He wa& also^ratber 
troublesome in thrusting his nose into the meal-tub and 
Hour-box, and following people into the dairy, and sipping 
the milk thai was set for cream. He now and then got a 
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blow for his intrusion; but his mistress aiway 5 stook his part, 
anB indulged him in evtjsy liberty. , * 

Caprioled hcrnis now begap to bud^ and a kittle white 
beard sprouted at the end of his chin. He grew bold 
enough to put himself into ^ iigbtir^ posture jvhenever he 
was ofiended. He butted down little €olin into the dirt; 
qban^lled with the geese for their allowance of corn; and 
held many a stout &tlc with the old turkey-cock. Every¬ 
body said, “ Capriole is |rowing too saucy, he must be^ sent 
away, or taught better manners.** Bu\ Sylvia still stood his 
friend, and he repaid her love with many tender caresses. 

*’rhe farm-house where Sylvia lived was situated in a sweet 
valley, by die side ot a clear stream, bordered iviih trees. 



Above the house rose a sloping meadow, and beyond that 
was an open common, hovered with purple heath and yellow 
furze. Farther on, at some distance, rose^a,steer) hill, the 
summit of which was a bare, craggy rock,‘hardly accessible 
to human feet. Capriole, ranging at his pleasure, often got 
upon the common, and was pleased with browsing the short 
grass and wild herbs which grew there. Still, however, 
when his mistress came to see him, he would run, bounding 
at her 4:^11, gnd accompany her back to the ^m. 

One fine sunpner’s day, Sylvia, after having finished the 
l^siness of the morning, wanted to play with her kid; and 
uussing him, she went to the side of the common, and called 
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aloud, ** Capriole! Capricle! ” expecting to see him coine 
runnings to Her as usual. No Capriole came. She i^ent 
on‘ and on, still calling her kid with the most endearing 
stccents, but nothing was to be seen of him. Her heart 
began to flutter. “ Whatrcan have become .of him ? Surely 
somebody must have stolen him—or perhaps the neighbours* 
dogs have worried him. Oh, my ix)or Caprble ! mjr d6aiv 
Capriole ! I shall never see you again 1 "—and Sylvia began 
to weep. « 

She still went on, looking wistfully all around, and making 
the place echo with“‘Capriole! Capriole! where are you, 
my Capriole ? ” till at length she came to the foot of flie 
steep hill. She climbed up its sides, to get a better view. 
No kid was to be seen. She sat down and wept, and wrung 
her hands. After a while, .she fancied she heard a bleating 
Jike the well-known voice of her Capriole. She started up, 
and looked towards the sound,' which seemed a great way 
overhead. At length she spied, just on the edge of a steep 
crag, her Capriole peeping over. She stretched out her 
hands to him, and began to call, but with a timid voice, 
lest, in his impatience to return to her, he should leap 
do^n and break his neck. But there was no such danger. 
Capriole was inhaling the fresh breeze of the mountains, 
and enjoying with rapture the scenes for which^ nature 
designed him. His bleating was the expression of joy, and 
h« bestowed not a thought on his kind mistress, nor paid 
the least attention to her call. Sylvia ascended as high as 
she could towards him, and called louder and lo;ider, but 
ay in vain. Capriole leaped from rock to rock, cropped 
the fine herbage in the clefts, and, was quite lost in the 
pleiisure of his^ new existence. ^ 

Poor Sylvia stkyed till she was tired, and then returned 
disconsolate to the farm, to relate her misfortune. She got 
her brothers to accompany her back to the hill, and took 
with her a slice of white bread and sc^e milk, to tempt the 
little wanderer home. But he had mounted stdl higher, 
and had joined a herd of companions &( the ^me ^cies, 
with whom he was frisking and sporting. He had neither 
eyes nor ears for his old friend-s of the valley. «^All former 
habits were broken at once, and he had comioenced free 
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commoner of nature. Sylvia cauie back crying, as miu li 
fro&i vexatfon as sorro^M. “ The little ungrateful 'thing ! ” 
said she; “so well as I lo\^d him, and so k?ndly as* 1 
treated him, to desert me in this way at last! Ihit he was 
always a rover! - ‘ - 

“Takecare then, Sylvia,” said her mother, “how you set 
eyour Iieart ujion mm again! ” 


• HOW TO MAKJ*: THE BEST OF IT. 

Robinet, a,peasant of Forr.'iine, after a hard day’s i\’ork at 
the next market-town, was returning home with a basket in 
his hand. “ What a delicious supper shall 1 have ! ” said 
he to himself., “This piece of kii well sicw'ed down, with^ 
my onions sliced, thickened with my meal, and' seasoned 
with my salt and pepper, will make a dish fit for the bishop 
of the diocese. Then I have a good piece of barley-loaf at 
home to finish with. How 1 long to be at it! ” 

A nois^Jin tne hedge now attracted his notice, and he 
spied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, and popping into 
a hole between the branches. “ Ha ” thought he, “ what 
a nice present a nest of young squirrels will be<10 my little 
master ! I’ll try if I can get it.” Upon this, he srt down 
his basket in the road, and began to climb up the tre«.‘. He 
had half ascended, when, casting a look at his basket, he 
saw a dog with his nose in it, ferreting out the piece of kid's 
flesh. He made all |x»ssible speed down, but the dog was 
too quick for him, andAran off with the meauin his mouth. 
]^obinet looked after him. “ Well,” said lie, “ then I must 
be (ontent with sou|>maigre—and no had thing ncitKer.” 

He travelled on, and came to a little public-house by 
the roadside, where an acquaintance of his was sitting on 
a bench drinking. He invited Robinet to take a draught. 
Robinet seated himself by his friend, and set his basket on 
the bench c^bse by iiim. A tame raven, kept at the house, 
came slily ^hind him, and, perching on the basket, stole 
away the l||t m which the meal was tied up, and hopped off 
with* it to his hole. Robinet did not perceive the theft till 
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he had got op his way again. Me returned to search foi 
his bag, iiut could hear no tidings^of it. ‘‘ Weil,” says he, 

“ rrty soup '<»ill be the thinner ; but I will boil a slice of bread 
it, and that will do h some good, at least.” 

He went on again, ^nd arrived at a little brook, over 
wliirh wa.s laid a narrow plank. A young woman coming 
up to pass at the same time, Robinet gallantly olfereS hSrc 
his hand. As soon as she had got tb the middle, either' 
through fear or sport, she shrieked out,, and cried she was 



falling. Robinet, hastening to supixirt her with Jhs other 
hand, let his basket drop into the stream. As soon as she 
was safe over, he jumped in and recovered it, but when he 
took it out, he perceived that all the salt wcso melted, and 
the pepf)er wished away. Nothing was now left but the 
onions. ‘“Well! ” says Robinet “ then 1 must sup tCKnigllit 
upon roasted onions and barley bread. La.st night 1 had 
the bread alone. 'Po morrow morning it will not signify 
what I had ” So saying, he trudged on, singing as before. 
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ORDER^ND DISORDER. 

A FAIR!' tale. 

kf 

JuiiET was a claver, wcll-disposc<i bm a])t to he heed¬ 
less. She could do her lessons very welK but commonly as 
^.nlucHf time iiikis taken up in getting her things together as in 
doing what she was set about If she were to work, there , 
was generally the houser/ife to seek in one plact% and the 
thread-papers in another. 'J'he scissors were left id her 
pocket ui^tairs, and the thimble was rolling about the door, 
in writing, the copy-book was generally missing, and the 
ink dried up* and the pens, new and old, at) tumbled about 
the cupboard. ITte slate and .slate-pencil were never found 
together. In making her exercises, the English dictionary 
alumiys caQie to hand instead of the French grammar ; and 
when she was to read a chapter, she usually gbt hold of 
Robinson Crusoe, or the World Displayed, instead of the 
Testament. 

Juliet’s mamma was aln^t tired of teaching her, so she 
sent her to^make a visit to m old lady in the country, a very 
good woman* but rather strict with young folk. Here 
she was shut up in a room above stairs by herself after 
breakfast every day, till she had quite finished the tasks set 
her. 'this house was one of the very few that an* still 
haunted by fairies. One of these, ivhose name was Disc^rdt r, 
took a pleasure in plaguing poor Juliet She was a frightful 
figure to^ook at; being crooked and squint-eyed, with her 
hur banging about lier face, and her dress put on all nwsy, 
and full of rents and tasters. She prevailed omthe old lady 
to jet her set Juliet her tasks; so one morning she came up 
wjdi a work-bag full of threads of silk of all sorts^f c olours, 
mixed and entangled together, and a flower, very nicely 
workedr to copy. It was a pansy, and the gradual melting 
of its hues into one another was imitated with great accuracy 
and beauty. “ Here, Miss,” said she, my mistress has sent 
Tpn a pitctjbf work to do, and she insists upon having it 
* ImOfe you^come down to dinner. You will find all 
le va9tetUfi$ in this bag.” 

’’Jidiet to^ die flower and the bag, and turned out aU the 
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siiks upon the tabic. Sh? slowly pulled out a red, and^ a 
purple, andj, a blue, and a yellow, /ud at length "fixeii upon 
<uie to begin working with, After taking two or three 
stitches, and looking at her model, she found another shade 
was wanted. . 'Fhis was* to be Hunted out ftom the bunch, 
and a long while it®took her to find it. It was soon r^ece|- 
.sary to change it for another. ] uliet saw that; in going on' 
at this rate, it would take days instead of hours to work the 
llower, so she laid down the needle and fell a-crying. After 
this had continued some time, she was startled at tfe sound 
of some one stamping on the floor, and taking her handk^r 



chief from her eyes, she spied a nedit dimini^ive figure ad- 
\ancirig torrards |ier. She was as upright as sui arrow, and 
had not so. much as a hair out of its plac^e, or the least 
article of her dress rumpled or discomposed. When she 
came up to Juliet—** My dear,” said she, *‘ I heard you crying, 
and, knowing you to be a good ^rl in main, I am come 
to your assistance. My name is Order; yoi^r mamma is 
well acquainted with me, though this the first tiine you 
ever saw me. But I hope we shall know one another better 
for the future.” She then sprang upon the table, and 
a wand gave a tap upon the heap of entangled silk. Imiiledi- 
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ately the thceads separated, and*arranged themselves in a 
long row chnsisdng of lUtle skems, in which all the s^e' 
colour were collected together^ those approaching nearest in 
shade being placed next each other. 'I'his done, she dts- 
appeared. Jullht, as soon as her lui^rise was over, resumed 
her work, and found it to go on with *ease and pleasure. 

* Sslie tnished*the flower by dinner-time, and obtained great 
praise for the neatne*ss of the execution. 

The next day, the ill-dature<i fairy came up with a,great 
book under her arm. “ This,'* said ^e, ** is my mistress’s 
house-book, and she says you must draw out against dinner 
an exact account of what it has cost her last year in all 
the articles^ of housekeeping, including clothes, rent, taxes, 
wages, and the like. You must state sejtarately the amount 
of every article, under the heads of baker, butclicr, milliner, 
shoimakeff, and so forth, taking special care not^to miss a 
single thing entered down in the book. Here is a quire 
of paper and a parcel of })ens.” So saying, with a malicious 
grin, she left her. 

Juliet turned pale at the very thought of the task she 
had to perk^rm. She opened the great book and saw all 
the pages closely written, but in the most confused manner 
possible. Here was, “ Paid Mr. Crusty for a W'cek’s bread 
and baking, so much.” Then, “Paid Mr. lUnchtof: for 
shoes, so much.” “ Paid half a year’s rent, so nii'ch.” 
'J’hen came a butcher's bill, succeeded by a milliner’.s, and 
that of a tallow'-chandler's.. “What shall I do?” cried 
poor Juliet, “where am I to begin, and how can I possibly 
pick out all these thincs ? Was ever such a tedious pdl*- 
plexing task?^ Oh thaft my good little creatuffe were here 
agiun with her wand! ” • • 

•She had but just uttered the words, when the feiry Order 
stood before her. “ Don’t be startled, my dear,” said she ; 
“I knew your wish, and made haste to comply with it. 
Let me see your boots” She turned over a few leaves, and 
then cried, see my cross-grained sister has played you a 
trick; the has brought you the day-book, mstead of the 
^ledger; but I will set the matter to rights instantly.” .She 
vanish^, and presently returned with another book, in 
wnidh she showed Juliet every one of the articles reejuired 
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Standing at tfie tops of the page^ and all th^ particulats 
entered urcier them from the day-$ook; so that thete was 
nothing for her to do but cast up the sums, and copy out 
tTie heads with their amount ia single lines. As Juliet Vas 
a ready accduntai\^, sh*e was not long in finishing the busi¬ 
ness, and produced her account, neatly written on on^sh^et 
of paper, at dinner. , ‘ ^ 

I'he next day Juliets tormentor brought her up a large 
box full of letters stamped upon small bits of ivory, capitals 
and common letters ^f all sorts, but jumbled together pro¬ 
miscuously, as though they had been shaken in a h^g. 
“ Now,^ Miss,” said she, “ before you com^ down to dinnet, 
you must exactly copy out this poem in these ivory letters, 
placing them line by line on the floor of your room.” 

Juliet thought at first,that this task would be pretty sport 
enough ; but, when she set about it, she found sQch trouble 
in hunting out the letters she wanted, every one seeming to 
come to hand before the right one, that she proceeded very 
slowly; and the poem being a long one, it was plain that 
night would come before it was flnished. Sitting down, 
and crying for her kind friend, was therefofe her only 
resource. 

Order was not far distant, for, indeed, she had been 
watching her proceedings all the while. She made herself 
^sible. and, giving a tap on the letters with her wand, they 
immediately arranged themselves alphabetically in little 
double heaps, the small in one and the great in the other, 
^fter this operation, Juliet’s task went on with sifch expedi¬ 
tion, that she called up the old lac^ an hour before dinner 
to be witness to its completion. * « 

'rhe good fady kissed her, and told her that as she hoped 
.she was how made fully sensible of the benefits of order, 
and the inconveniences of disorder, she would not confine 
her any longer to work by herself at set tasks, but she 
should,come and sit with her. Juliet took such pains to 
please her, by doing everything with greatest neatness 
and regularify, and reforming all her careless habits, that 
w^hen ^ was sent back to her mother, %he following pre^ 
sents were made her, in order constantly to remind pec^of 
the beauty and advantage of order- 
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A cabinet of English coins, m which alh the ^old and 
saver money of our kir%s was arranged in the ^der of |hei^ 
reigns* • . 

A set of plaster casts of die Roman emperors. 

A cabinet of beautiful shells, *di§played according to the 
jpo^ approved system. * 

A very cbmjilete box of water colours, and another of 
< -rayons, sorted in all the shades of the primary colours. * 
And a very nice housewife, with all the irnpUments 
belonging to a sempstress, and gocKi store of the best 
i^ieedies, in sizes. 


LIVE DOLLS. 

^ • 

‘*I WISH very much, mamma," said a little girl, as she 

was walking one fine spring morning, with her doll in Ihm- 
arms, “ that my doll could breathe, and speak, and tell me 



how ^e loves these sweet and bright little (lowers, that are 
coming up all-over the banks and hedgerows." As she 
said tbis^ she . turned her eyes first upon the pretty but in^ 
animate Jittk ft^tire she had pressed to her bosom, and then 
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upon the fair, and sunshiAy scene that lay all around her. 
Everythmg^appeared to have had afresh life given. 

'I'he trees, and flowerSj^ and sparkling rivulets looked so 
guy, that one might almost fancy them to be really rejoicing 
that the summer was Coming again; and hs for the birds 
and the young laifib-s, with which the soft green fields were 
full, the one sang so sweetly and cheerily, and the others 
did so sport about in the sunshine, that our little girl could 
not <;ontain herself for delight But when she looked at 
her doll again, her eyes ceased to sparkle, for there it was, 
with its painted cheeks, and its moveless lips and eyes^,a 
thing more wiihom life than any other object near*her. It 
had bcSn her companion in the winter, whefi the cold 
winds and the snow had kej)t her shut up in the house, and 
she had amused herself tolerably well, in making it frocks 
and hats, of all variety of fashions ; but she had not once 
thought then about its having no life, or feeling like herself, 
and she was contented with it, merely because nothing led 
her to reflect that her care and labour about it were 
useless. 

But everything now reminded her, that thera was a vast 
difference between the gayest toy-shop and the beautiful 
country dressed up by the returning spring; and she could 
not but tlhnk that the very best plaything which her 
mamma could buy her, was not so really worth possessing 
asi’thc flowers that were growing wild but fragrantly on the 
hedges. Before, therefore, she had long continued her 
walk, her doll was entirely neglected, and it laympon her 
ailn as though it were a burdea She began gathering 
some of the prettiest of tne wild getoiums. and the sweet 
little blue harvibells, that peeped and sn)iled*<rom among 
the dewy grass*, and having formed them into a wreath, she 
felt for a short time as though she possessed something that 
she could love much better than a doll, that had no sense 
of the happy spring-time. • 

they not beautiful, mamma?” said^she, holding 
them up wit It delight “They are, ihdeed, dear **Ellen,” 
said her mamma, “ and they ought to make you love that 
great Creator, who, while he had the power to make tlys 
world, and the sun. and the stars, has also had the IVene- 
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volence to adorn the earth so beautifully, to make it the 
p(easant afiode of the y%ung and innocent.” 

Little Ellen understood andfel| the tnith of lier mammas 
observation, and she^ nev^r afterwards lookeil upon the 
lovely scenes vTliich every seasoif Of the yeai* in turn pro- 
(Juc^s, without recalling it to her thoughts. But scarcely 
) had she cea&ed expressing her pleasure at the sight of her 
spring flowers, when their heads began to droop, their leaves* 
to grow flaccid, and ^ their brightness to fade ^w'ay. 
*^What a sad thing it is, mamma^i’ exclaimed the dis- 
2 \ppointed little girl, that we should not be able longer 
to presdl've such beautiful things.” 

“It w'DiIld, indeed, be sad,” was the answer, “ if they had 
not been intended only to bloom in a particular situation, 
and then for a short time only. But you must learn to 
observe, ^Ellen, that all these beautiful little pbjects ar& 
ornaments to the earth, which can be easily destroyed, 
while things more necessary to our comfort are better de- 
faided, or by nature different” 

Ellen looked vexed when she found it would be of no 
use to carry the flowers any farther, and she was again 
without anything to pet and love. ^ ‘I'o her great delight, 
however, on passing a small green recess on one side of the 
road, *they saw a man sitting and employing*his skill in 
making captives of many of the sweet little birds, whose 
songs she had listened to with such ])]ea.sure. If she Khd 
reflected a moment on the real cruelty of this occupaiion, 
she .woiMd not have observed the birdcatcher with such 
feelings of gratification; but she was intent on nothing Itlit 
the pleasure ^she shcAild have in possessing «nc ot the 
little warblers, and she forgot the b^barit^ making it a 
pnsoner, in the thoughts of what care she would take to 
feed it, and make it lie in her bosom, and sleep there when 
the weather was again very cold. One of the birds, there¬ 
fore, was bought, and the man lent her one of his small 
cages to caror it home in. 

OveijoyeMd at p6ssessing such a dear little creature, so 
gentle and pretty, and, what was still more in her thoughts, 
% real living bein| that would in time know her and sing 
to Her, ^en earned the cage as the greatest treasure that 
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rould have bee;i given her; and so delighted was she, that 
#he could' not help stopping every/now and theh to lodK 
at the bircCand she every tijne expressed more fondness 
for, it. But at last, not 'satisfied with these momentary 
' glances, she begged her mamma'to rest a few minutes, and 
she sal duwm on a bank to enjoy more leisurely the sight of 
her new companion. The birds in the trees »and hedged 
/vere all singing loudly and joyfully, dnd they flew from 
bough to bough, flitting their gay«» wings in the air, and 
chasing e&"‘.h other, for the very pleasure of floating on the 
])leasant bts'^eze. “ Oh how delightful I ” said Ellen, “ to 
possess one cf these pretty, happy things and she«>looked 
at her little bii 1 in the cage. Alas 1 there it sat /jp at one 
end of the perc.'\ its head drooping, its wings folded to its 
sides, but rough and broken, and its eyes half covered with 
a*thirk film. Kllci spoke to it, but the poor little creature 
was not to*oe so cheered, and she looked at her mamma, 
more grieved than ever. 

“Yes,” said the latter, smiling, “I had no doubt you 
would soon discover your error, or I should not have so 
readily agreed to your wishes. 1 had no doubt you would • 
be very kind to the bird, but your kindnt ss could not supply 
the place either of its liberty, or of the pleasure it doubtless 
has among ibs own proper companions in the woods.^^ Be¬ 
sides, Ellen, though you might love it very much, you would 
never feel great satisfaction in attending to a thing which 
would have no reason to thank you for your pains, and 
could never talk with you ! ” * # " 

V No, indeed, mamma,” said Ellen, and she hung down 
her head, looked again at the bird, ani^ after playing a few 
moments with |he door of the cage, contintfbd, *^Well, I 
am sure yoit are right, and it would be very useless and vef% 
cruel to keep a thing a prisoner only tor my own ^tisfac- 
tion, and it would be a bad companion after' aJl.” $o 
saying, she opened the door, the bird,put its head at first 
fearful out, and then, shaking its wings, darted out, 
and was soon, perched and singing oiv one the,, trees 
hard by. Ellen looked again at her djjdl, and b^;an 
almost to think that.she must be contented with her pmy- 
things, which could neither fade nor fed it cruel to^b€ 
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locked up. But this thought continued otvy a n^omcnt. 
aiili as they pass^ throt|gh a held where several kibbs were 
lying about, she made another.attempt at findinf sometKinp; 
which she might play with and lo^Je at the same time. Hut 
she w'as again disappointed^; a kmh was ver^' pretty, very 
gentle, and very playful; but after she* had succeeded in 
»^ttihg near*one, and had spoken to it ver}' kiifdly, and 
called it by a hundr^ tender names, it looked at her for an 
instant, and then bounding away, could not be induced to 
return by all the persuasion she could ^mploy. 

The walk was now nearly at an end, and the sweet spring 
nforningkhad only made Ellen dissatisfied with her senseless 
and inaninvtte dolL Before, however, reaching hdme, her 
mamma had to call at the cottage of one of the villagers, 
and thither they now went. A neat little garden before the 
door was»smelling sweetly with .some carefully-cultivaict^ 
[)lants, and everything about the place bore an air of great 
neatness. But what struck Ellen the most were three or 
four children who were playing among the flowers, the 
youngest of which was nursed by a girl about seven years 
t)ld •, 

Oh, what a dear little baby,” said she, going up to it; 
and at the moment it stretched out its arms, and laughing 
in her .own smiling face, put its little flaxen head against 
her bo»3m. “Indeed, indeed, mamma.” said she, “it is a 
live doll; ” and she gave her own painted one to the ymiHg 
nurse, ami took the infant, all joy and innocence, in her 
arms, • 

Elleti had now found something which was as beautihjl 
as the spring flowers, sfi gentle and happy as thu free birds, 
as gay a.s the ^itive little lambs, and, whiqji*was better still, 
epddwed with a mind ind reason like her own to rejoice 
in ah tnat is bright, and beautiful, and good upon the earth. 
The thoughts with which she returned home, led her ever 
afterwards to employ her summer days and winter evenings 
in more profitable occupations than formerly; and there 
was many a^Iive doH in the neighbourhood, lahose little lips 
soon began to Ugp its thanks for the pretty presents or the 
warm clothing lytth which her industry furnished it 
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ti;E HOG, AND OTHRR ANIMAtS. 

DKKATE once arose amorfg the animals in a farmyard, 
whif h of tlicm was mo^t >'alued by their cpmmon master. 
After the hrfise, tjje ox, the cow, the sheep, and the dog 
had stated their several pretensions, the hog^took up the 
. <lis('ourse. • * . „ 

“It is plain,” said he, “that th^greatest value must^’lte 
set upon that animal which is kept most for his own 
without expecting frofn him any return of use and 



N'ow, which of you can boast so much in that respect as I 
can? • 

“ \s for you, Horse, though you are very well fed and* 
lodged, and have servatits to attend ujxjn you and make 
you sleek and clean, yet all this is for the sake of your 
labour. Do not I see you taken out early every morning, 
put in chains, or fastened to the shafts*of a heavy cart, and 
not brought back till noon ; when, after a shor^respite, you 
are taken to werk again till late in the evening ? * 1 may say 
just the same to the Ox, except that he works for p^rer 
fare. 

“ For you, Mrs, Cow, who are so dainty over your chopped 
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sijaw jEid grains, you are thought worth keeping only for 
your milk* which is dt%ined from you twice :yday, to the* 
last drop, while your poor ycyin^ ones are tak^ from you, 
and sent 1 know not whither. • 

“You, poor •innocent Sheep, Who are turngd out to shift 
(pr ^’ourselves upon the bare hills, oi* penned upon the 
fallows^-witlf now and^herl a withered turnip or some musty 
hkjT,, you pay-dearly enough for your keep, by resigning your# 
waim coat every year, feft want of which you are liable^ to he 
' stajp^ to dealh on snme of the cold nights before summer. 

^ for the Dog, who prides himself so much on being 
admittdd to our master’s table, and made his companion, 
that he will scarcely condescend to reckon himscTf one of 
us, he is obliged to do all the offices of a domestic servant 
by day, and to keep watch during the night, while we are 
quietly a«leep. ^ 

“ In short, you are all of you creatures n)aintained for 
use—i)oor subservient tilings, made to be enslaved or 
pillaged T, on the contrary, have a warm stye and plenty 
of provisions all at free cost. I have nothing to do hut to 
,grow fat*and follow roy amu.semeni; and my master is best 
pleased when he sees me lying at ease in the sun, or grati- 
fying my appetjlte for food.’’ 

'J ims argued the Hog, and put the rest to .silence by so 
much logic and rhetoric. I'his was not long before v inter 
set in. It proved a very scarce season for fodder cf^ll 
kinds; so that the farmer began to consider how he was to 
maintain all his live stock till spring. “ It w'ill be impos* 
sible for me,” thought he, “ to keep them all; I must Ihesre- 
fore part wilji those can best spare. As ftir niy horses 
an4 working oxen, I shall have business qnough to employ 
them > they must be kept, cost what it will. My cows will 
not give me much milk in the winter, but they will calve in 
the spring, and be ready for the new grass. 1 must not lose 
the profit of my dairy. 'I'he sheep, jioor things, will take 
oare of the^iselves as long as there is a bite upon the hills; 
and i^ould deep s^ow come, we must do with them as well 
as wercan, by the help of a few turnips and some liay ; for 
J must have then* wool at shearing-time, to make out my 
rent with. But my h<^ will eat me out of house and home, 
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without doing me any good. They must go to pot, that’s 
certain; and Ae sooner get ^rickof the fat t)nes, thfc 
better.” *'• 

.*30 saying, he singled ouf the orator, as one of the prime 
"•among them, and sent him to The butcher‘the very next 
day. 


Jfourtb Evening. 

THE BULLIES. 

.As young I'rands was walking through a villag^ with his 
iLitor, they were annoyed by two or three cur dogs that 
rame running after them with looks of the utmost fury, 
srtarling anc], barking as though they would tear theif throats, 
and seeming every moment ready to fly upon them. Francis 



every now and then stopped, and sliook his ^t\ck at them, 
or stooped dowei to pick up a stone, u|>dn wbi^ the* curs 
retreated as fast as the^ came; but as sooi as he turned 
about, they were after his heels ajgaia This lasted till they^ 
came to a farm-yard, through which their road jay. A laf^ 
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m|stiff wa9^1yittp( <lown in at his ease in the.suo. ^ Francis 
was ahnoat*ataid to pa^ him^ and kept as clos^o*bis tutor « 
as possible. However, the dc^ tqpk not the least notice cW 
them. , ^ • 

Presently the^ canxe U()on a c6mfnon, t\he5j.‘, going near 
a,flojk of geese, they were assailed with, hfssings, and pursued 
^ some way by^these f9o1ish birds, which, stretching out their 
long necks, made a ve^ ridiculcms figure. Francis only * 
laughed at them, though ne was tempted to give the forpmost 
a switch across his neck. A little farther was a herd of' 
c^pws, with a bull among them, upon which Francis looked 
with softie degree of apprehension; but they kept quietly 
grazing, and did not lake their heads from the grouhd as lit* 
pa.ssed. 

“It is a lucky thing,” said Franci.s to his tutor, “that 
ma.stifts and bulls are not so quarrelsome as curs^and geese * 
but what dan be the reason of it ?'' 

“ 'Fhe reason,” replied his tutor, “ i.s, that paltry and 
contemptible animals, possessing no confidence in their own 
.strength ^and courage, and knowing themselves liable to 
injury from most of those that come,in their way. think it 
safest to act the part of bullies, and to make a show of 
attacking those of whom in reality they are afraid. W hereas 
animals which are conscious of force sufficient ft>r their own 
protection, suspecting no evil designs from others, entertain 
none themselves, but maintain a dignified composure. * 

“Thus you will find it among mankind. Weak. mean, 
petty ch^acters are suspicious, snarling, and i)ctulant. 'J'hey 
wse ah outcry, against their superiors in talents and reputa¬ 
tion, of whon^they sta^d in awe, and put on air# of defiance 
and)insolence through mere cowardice. Hm the truly great 
are calm and inoffensive. They fear no injury and offer 
none* They even suffer slight attacks to go unnoticed, 
conscious of their power to right themselves whenever the 
occasion sh^ seem tt> require it” 
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‘ . " •• THE TRAVELLeI) ANT. 

'rHKUE was a garden enclosed with brick walls, and 
laid out soine-.vhat in the cAd fasfiion. Und#r the w'alls were 
wide beds, planted'with flowers, garden stuff*, and fruit-tree^ 
Next to them w’as a broad gravel w'alk runnirfg round the 
• garden, and the middle was laid out in grass plots, and beds 
of Hoovers and shrubs, with a fishpoftd in the centre. 

Near the root of ^ne of the wall fruit-trees, a numerous 
( olony of ants uas established, which had extended its sub- 
tcrran(;ous works over great part of the bed in itS neigh¬ 
bourhood. One day, two of the inhabitants, meeting in a 
gallery under ground, fell into the following conversation :— 
“ Ha! my friend,” said the first, “is it you? 1 am glad 
to see you.. Where have you been this long time ? * All your 
acquaintance have been in pain about you, lest you should 
have met with some accident.” 

“ Why,” replied the other, “ I am, indeed, a sort of 
stranger; for you must know, I am but just returned from 
a long journey.” 

“ A journey ! whither, pray, and on W'hat account ? ” 

“ A tour of mere curiosity. I had long feit dis.satisficd 
with knowing so little about this world of ours, so at length 
1 took a resolution to explore it And I may now boast 
thut 1 have gone round its utmost extremities, and that no 
considerable part of it has escaped my researches.” 

“Wonderful! What a traveller you have been, rfnd what 
sight? you must have seen ! ” 

“ W'hy, yes, 1 have seen more than\nost an^,s, to be sure; 
but it has becn<ot the expen.se of so much toil and danger, 
that I know not whether it were worth the pains.” * 

“ Will you oblige me with some account of your adven¬ 
tures ? ” 

“ Willingly. I set out, then, early one sunshiny morning; 
and, after crossing our territory and the tine ctf plantation 
by which it is .bordered, 1 came upon a wide,-open ^lain, 
wheie, as far as the eye could reach, no^a single green 
thing was to be descried, but the hard soil was eveiywher^ 
covered with huge stones, which made travelling eqi^y 
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painiiil to the eye and the feet As I was toiling onwards, I 
hlard a rCimbling noist behind me, which becaihe loudei 
and loader. I looked back^ and with the uSno&t hdrrot 
beheld a prodigious rolling mountain approaching me so fast, 
that it was unp6ssible to ge! out ef she way. j threw royseli 
dat on the ground, behind a stone, and lay expecting nothing 
6 ut *1051001 Meath. The mountain soon passed over me, 
and I continued, I know not how long, in a state of insensi 
bility. When I recovefbd, I began |p stretch my limbs one 
by one, and to my sur|>rise found myself not in th*e least 
injured ; but the stone beside me was almost buried in the 
earth by the crash ! ” 

“ What an escape! ” • 

“ A wonderful one, indeed. I Journeyed on over the 
desert, and at length came to the end of it, and entered 
upon a wide, green tract, consisting chiefly of tall, narrow* 
pointed leaves, which grew so thick and eniaifgled that it 
was with the greatest difficulty 1 could make my way be¬ 
tween them ; and I should continually have lost my road, 
had I not taken care to keep the ^un in view before me. 
When r had got near the middle of this region, 1 was 
startled with the sight of a huge four>1eggcd monster, with 
a yellow speckled skin, which took a flying leap directly 
over me. Somewhat further, before I was aware, T ran 
upon one of those long, round, crawling creatures, without 
head, tail, or legs, which we sometimes meet with under¬ 
ground, near our settlement As soon as he felt me upon 
him, hot drew back into his hole so swiftly, that he wa.s 
near drawing me in along with him. However, I jumped 
off, and proceeded orf my way. • 

*? With much labour, I got at last to the end of this per¬ 
plexed tract, and came to an open space like that in which 
we live, in the midst of which ^ew trees so tall that I could 
not see to their tops. Being hun^, 1 climbed up the first 
I came to, in expec^on of finding some fruit; but after 
a weary se^cb, I returned empty. I tried several others 
with no better .stfccess. Inhere were, indged, leaves and 
flowers in plenty^ but nothing dl^hich 1 could make a meal; 
|0 that t might have been famished, had I not Aiund some 
sotff, harsh berries upon the ground, on which I made a 
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poor repast, .While I was doing this, a greater danger tim 
any of Ihe former befel me. Osie of those * two-legged 
feathered creatures, which we often see to our cost, jumped 
dfiwn from a bough, and* picked up in his enormous fai^k 
the very beryy on which i was* standing. ILuckily, he did 
not swallow it imniediatdy, but flew up again with it to tl^e 
tree; and in the meantime I disengaged myi^elf, and fdl 
from a vast height to the ground, but received no hurt. 

‘‘ 1^ c:ro.ssed this plat^tion, and c&me to another entangled 
green like the first. ^ After 1 had laboured through it, I 
came suddenly to the side of a vast glittering plain, tl|e 
nature of which 1 could not possibly guess at. I walked 
alon*' a fallen leaf which lay on the side, and, coming to the 
farther edge of it, I was greatly surprised to see another 



ant coming from below to meet me. I advanced to give 
him a fraternal embrace, but, instead of what I expected, I 
met a cold, yielding matter, in which I should have sunk, 
had 1 not speedily turned about,^and CE\pght hold of 
the leuf, by wkiph I drew myself up again. And now I 
found this great plain to consist of that fluid which some¬ 
times falls from the sky, and causes us so much trouble, by 
filling our holes, 

“ As I stood considering how to pnKced on my journey, 
a gentle breeze arose, whi^ before 1 was awar% carried the 
leaf I was upoa away fromjhe solid Imid into this yielding 
fluid, which, however, hM it up, and roe along with it 
.\t first 1 was greatly alarmed, and ran round and roun^ 
my leaf, in order to find some way of bark: Ihut. 
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p^ceiving this to be impracticable, I resigned seU to my 
fate, and>vett began take some pleasure irf the easy 
motion by which I was borne; forwards. But ^at nev/ and 
wonderful forms of living creatures did 1 see inhabiting diis ^ 
liquid land I Bodies of prbdigicms-bulk, covered with shin- * 
pg scales of various colours^ shot by me with vast rapidity, 
ancf sported* a thousand ways. They had large heads and 
staring eyes, tremendous wide mouths, but no legs; and 
they seemed to be carried on by the action of what aoj»eared 
like small wings planted on various natts of their body, and 
^specially at thpe end of the tail, wnich continually waved 
about • Other smaller creatures, of a gieat variety of extra¬ 
ordinary forms, .were moving through the deaf fluid, or 
resting upon its surface; and I saw w'ith terror numbers 
of them continually seized and swallowed by the larger ones 
before-mentioned. 

** When 1 had got near the middle, the smooth surface of 
this plain was all roughened, and moved up and down, so as 
to toss about my leaf, and nearly overset it. 1 trembled to 
think what would become of me, should I be thrown amidst 
all these terrible monsters. At last, however, I got safe to 
the other side, and with joy set my feet on dry land again. 

I ascended a gentle green slope, which led to a tall planta¬ 
tion like that which I had before passed through. Another 
green plain and another stony desert succeeded; ^'hich 
brought me at len-jth to the opposite boundary of our^^Wld, 
enclosed by the same immense mound rising to the heavens, 
which limits us on this side. 

“ Here I fell in with another nation of our species d leer¬ 
ing little in yieir way^of life from ourselves. They invited 
me to their settlement, and entertained hospitably, and 
I acoQtamfuiied them in several excursions in the neighbour¬ 
hood There was a charming fruit-tree at no great distance, 
to which we made frequent visits. One day, as I was regal¬ 
ing deliciously on 4 ;he heart of a greengage plum, 1 felt 
myself all ^n a sudden carried along with great swiftness, 
tiU I*got into a dirk place, whwc a.horrid#crash threw me 
upon a so^ moist pi^e of llesti, whence 1 was soon driven 
/oTdi in a torrent of wind and moisture, and found myself 
on*the ground an covej^ with slime. I disengaged myself 
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with difficulty, and, looking up, descried one of those enor¬ 
mous two-l^ged animals, which ofte^ shake the ground oVer 
our'heads, Ihd put us into icrjror. » 

My new friends now bfcgan to hint to me that it was time' 
to depart, for you know <we afe n6t fond'of naturalising 
strangers. And lueky, indeed, it w'as for me that I received 
the hint when 1 did ; for I had but just left the place,^and 
!, was travelling over a neighbouring emiAence, when 1 heard 
behind me a tremendous noise; and looking back, I saw 
the whole of their settlement blown into the air, with a 
prodigious explosion of fire and smoke. Numbers of half- 
liurnt bodies, together with the ruins of their habitations* 
were thrown to a vast distance around; .and si(ch a suffo¬ 
cating vapour arose, that I lay for some time deprived of 
sense and motion. From some of the wretched fugitives 
1 learned that the disaster was attributed to subterranean 
fire bursting its way to the surface; the cause of which, 
however, was supposed to be connected with the machina¬ 
tions of that malignant two-legged monster, from whose 
jaws I had so narrowly escaped, who had been observed, 
just before the explosion, to pour through the helps leading 
to the great apartment of the settlement, a number of black 
.shining grains. 

“ On my return from this remote country, I kept along ’ 
the boundary-wall, which I knew by observation must at 
lei.gth bring me back to my own home. I met with several 
wandering tribes of our species in my road, and frequently 
joined their foraging parties in search of food One day 
a company of us, allured by the smell of something sweet, 
climbed up some lofty pillars, on w^ich was placed a vast 
round edifice, .having only one entrance. this were 
continually poming in and going out those winged animaJi, 
somewhat like ourselves in form, but many times bigger, and 
armed with a dreadful sting, which we so often meet with 
sip{>ing the juices of llowers; but whether they were the 
architects of this great mansion, or it was built for them 
by some benefi,cent being of greater powers, I arp unable to 
decide. It seemed, howtver, to be the place where they 
deposited vtliat they so industriously collect; for they were 
fiernetnally arriving loaded with a fragrant substance, wbicliL 
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til^y carriejd in, and then returned empty. We*h%d a great 
desire to enter with tlfem, but were deterred ^7 their/or-* 
midable appearance, and a kind .pf angry hum which con¬ 
tinually proceeded from th^ house. At length, two or thtV:e 0 
of the boldest of our party, t^at£hin^ a time when the 
^tr^nce was pretty free, ventured to go in j but We soon 
saw them cffiven out in great haste, and trampled down 
and massacred just at tlje gateway. The rest of us made a* 
speedy retreat. 

“ Two more adventures which happened to me had very 
yearly prevented my return to my own countiy. Having 
one evening, together with a companion, taken, up my 
quarters in an empty snail-shell, there came on such a 
shower of rain in the night, that the shell was pt:esent1y tilled. 

1 aw'oke nearly suffocated; but luckily having my head 
turned towards the mouth of the shell, I arose«to the top', 
and made a shift to crawl to a dry place. My companion, 
who had got further into the shell, never arose again. 

**Not long after, as 1 was travelling under the wall, I 
descried a curious pit, with a circular oriBcc, gradually grow¬ 
ing narrower to the bottom. On coming close to the brink, 
in order to ^rvey it, the edge, which was of fine sand, gave 
way, and 1 slid down the pit As soon as 1 had reached 
the bottom, a creature with a huge pair of horns and dread¬ 
ful claws made his api^earance from beneath the sand, ajid, 
attempted to seize me. I flew back, and ran u]) the side of 
the pit, when he threw over 'me such a shower of sand as 
blinded \ne, and had liked to have brought me down again. 
However, by exerting aU my strength, I got out qf his reach, 
and did not pease running till I was at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. I was afterward informed that thi^ 'was the den of 
ah ant-lion, a terrible foe of our species, which; not e(]ual- 
Ung us in speed, is obliged to make use of this crafty device 
to entrap his heedless prey. 

“This was the last of my i^erils. To my great joy, I 
reached my^iative »place last night, where I mean to stay 
contedt for^he future. I do not know how fkr 1 have bene¬ 
fited from my travels, but one important conclusion I have 
dra^n from them.’* 

“ What is that/** said his friend 


X 
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<» Why, y 5 >u know it is the current opinion with us, that 
^everything *h\ this world was mad 4 for our use Now, I 
have seen such vast tracts not at all fit for our residence, 
and peopled with creatures so much larger and stronger 
than ourselves, tha^l cannot help being convinced that the 
Creator had in view their accommodation as^ell as ^urs, 
in making this world.*’ 

^ 1 confess this seems probably enough; but you had 

better keep your opinion to yourself.” 

“ Why so ? ” « 

*‘You know we ants are a vain race, and ms^e ht^ 
pretensions to wisdom as well as antiquity. We shall be 
affronted with any attempts to lessen our importance in our 
own eyes." • 

“ But there is no wisdom in being deceived.” 

“ Well—^do as you think proper. MeantimeT farewell, 
and thanks for the entertainment you have given me.” 

“ Farewell ! ” 


THE COLONISTS. 

“ Come,” s^id Mr. Barlow to his boys, “ I have a new play 
for you. 1 will be the founder of a colony; and you shall 
. be people of different trades and professions coming to offer 
yourselves to go with me. What are you, A?*' 

A. 1 am SL farmer, sir. ^ 

. Mr. B. Very well! Farming is the chief thing we have 
to de[>end upon, so wc cannot have^too much of it. But 
you must be working farmer, not a gentleman farmer, 
labourers will Be scarce among us, and every man must 
put his own hand to the plough. Tliere will be woods to 
clear and marshes to drain, and a great deal of stubborn 
work to da * 

A. I shall be ready to do my part, sir. 

Mr, B. Wey, then, I shall entertain you wilflngly,jand as 
many more of your profession as you can luring.* You shall 
have land enough, and utensils; and you may fail to work 
as soon as you please. Now for the next * 

jSl. I am a miller, sir. » 
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* J/r. S, *A very useful trade! The com we must be* 
ground, or it will do us little good. But what^ill yoif do 
for a mill, my friend ? ! 

r sup^scpwe mult midte oae^^sir. 

Mr. B. True; but then you must bring witn you a mill¬ 
wright for the purpose. As for millstones, we will take them 
out with us. Who Ts next? 

C. I am a carpenter, lir. 

Mr. B, The most necessary man that could offer T We 
shall find you work enough, never Tear. 'Ihere will be 
Ifouses to build, fences to make, and all sorts of wooden 
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furniture to provide. But our timber is all groTging. You 
will have a deal of hard work to do in felling trees, and 
sawing planks, and shaping posts, and the like. You must 
be a field carpenter aawell as a house carpenter. 

C. 1 will, 

Mr,*B. Vfiry well*; then I engage you; but you had better 
bring two or three able hands amg vdth you. 

I am a bladtsmith, rir. 

S, An otcdlent companion for the carpenter. We 
cannot do irithoat either of you; so you may bring your 
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great bellovi s and anvil, and we will set up a foipge for ypu 
as soon aswe ariive. But, by tlie by, we shall want a 
mason for that purpose. » 

*£. 1 am one, sir. ^ ‘ . 

Mr. B. I'liat’s wpll. ^ lliough we may live in log-houses 
at first, we shall want brick or stone work for chimneys, and 
hearths, and ovens, so there will be employment for a 
mason. But if you can make brjeks and burn lime too, < 
you \fill be still more useful. 

E. I will try what i. can do, sir. 

Mr. B. No man can do more. I engage you. ^ Who is 
next ? • 

E I am a shoemaker, sir. 

Afr. B. And shoes we cannot well do without But can 
you make them, like Kumaeus in the Odyssey, out of a raw 
hide ? hVr I fear we shall get no leather. 

E. But I can dress hides, too. 

Mr. B. Can you ? Then you are a clever fellow, and I 
will have you, though I give you double wages. 

G. 1 am a tailor, sit. 

Mr. B. Well—though it will be some time before we 
want holiday suits, yet we must not go naked ;‘so there will 
be work fqr the tailor. But you are not above mending 
and patching, I hope, for wc must not mind patched clothes 
>vhile we work in the woods. 

G. 1 am not, sir. 

Mr, B. Then 1 engage you. 

I am a weaver, sir, 

Afr. B. Weaving is a very useful ^ but I question if we 
can find room for it in our colony for the present We shall 
not grow either hemp or flax for some time to come, and it 
w'ill be cheaper for us to import our cloth than to make It 
In a few years, however, we may be very glad of you. 

/. I am a silversmith and jewelleiv^sir. 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a worse place 
than a new colony to set up your tradedn. Vbu will break 
us, or we shalf starve you. ^ ‘ 

/. But I understand clock and watch making, too 

Afr. B. That is somewhat more to our purpose, for i>>e 
shall want to know how time goes. But 1 doubt we cannot 
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give you sufficient encouragement for a long wl^k- to come. 
F6r the pi^sent, you had better stay w here you^r 5 . 

A". 1 am a barber and hair-^resser, sir. 

Mr, />*. Alas, what can we d6 with you? If you will , 
shave our mcn^ rougli* beards once a week, ^nd crop their 
hair once a quarter, and be content to*help the carpenter, 
or fallow th^ plough the rest of your time, we shall reward 
you accordingly. But you will have no ladies and gentle-# 
men to dress for a ban, or wigs to curl and powder for 
Sundays, I assure you. Your trade x^dll not stand by itself 
with us for a great while to come. 

"** Z. I fim a doctor, sir. 

Mr. B. .Then, sir, you are very welcome. Heallh is the 
first of blessings, and if you can give us that, you will he a 
valuable man, indeed. But I hope you understand surgery 
as well a* ph^^sic, for wc are likely enough to ^t cuts and 
bruises, and broken bones occasionally. 

L. 1 have had experience in that branch too, sir. 

Mr. B. And if you understand the nature of plants, and 
their uses both in medicine and diet, it will be a great 
addition *t9 your usefulness. 

L. Botany has been a jj^vouritc study with me, sir, and I 

have some knowledge of chemistry, and the other parts of 
natural history, too. * 

Mr. B. Then you will be a treasure to us, sir, and I hall 
lie happy to make it worth your while to go with us. • ^ 

M. I, sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient sen^ant WhtMi we are 
rich enough to go to law, we wjjl let you know. ^ • 

JN. I am a^hoolnrAster, sir.^ 

Mr. B. That is a profession which I am sure 1 do not 
mesm to undervalue; and as soon as ever we ahave young 
folk in our colony, we shall be glad of your services. Though 
we are to be hardworking, plain people^ we do not intend to 
be ignorant, and we sliaU make it a point to have every one 
taught leadgig and writing, and the first rules of ciphering, 
at least Ut the meantime, till we have employment enough 
for you in teaching, you may keep the accounts and records 
9f the colony; and on Sun^y you may read prayers to all 
tho& that choose to attend upon you. 
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N. With all my heart, sir. 

Mr. B, ''Vhen I engage you. Who comes here with ao 
bold an air tv 

O. I am a soldier, sirj will you have me? 

'Mr. B. AVe are peaceal^le people,* and I hope shall have 
no occasion t(s* fight. ^Ve mean honestly to purchase our 
land from the natives, and to be just and fa^r in all,,our 
dealings with them. William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, followed that plan ; and, wh^n the Indians were at 
war %vtth all the other P'uropean settlers, a person in a 
Quaker’s habit might ^)ass through all their most ferocious 
tribes without the least injury. It is my intention, howeveip 
to make*all my colonists soldiers, so far as to be able to 
defend themselves if attacked, and that being th*e case, we 
shall have no need of soldiers by trade. 

. P. I am a gentleman, sir; and 1 have a great desire to 
accompany •you, because I hear game Is very plentiful in 
that country. 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! And what good will you do us, sir ? 

P. Oh, sir, that is not at all my object. I only mean to 
amuse myself. 

Mr. B. But do you mean, sir, that we should pay for your 
amusement ? * 

P. As to piaintenance, I expect to be able to kill game 
enough for my own eating, with a little bread and garden 
«ti^, which you will give me. Then I will be content with 
a house somewhat better than the common ones; and your 
barber shall be my valet; so I shall give very little |rouble. 

Mr. B. And pray, sir, what inducement can we have for 
doing all this for you ? » ^ 

P. Why, sir, you will have the credit o, navihg one gentle- 
w in at least in your colony. 

Mr, B. Ha, ha, ha ! A facetious gentleman, truly ! Well, 
sir. when we are ambitious of such a distinction, we will send 
for you. 
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fifth £venind. 


THE*DOG AND Hft kEI.ATIONS. 

• 

Kespek w*a% a farmer’s mastiff, honest, brave, and vigilant. 
One day, as he \vas* ranging at some distance from homest 
he espied a Wolf and a!»Fox sitting together at the corner 
of a wood. Keeper, not much liki^ their looks, Dunigh 
by no means fearing- them, was turning another way, when 
^ey cabled after him, and civilly desired him to stay. 

“ Surely, sir,” says Reynard, ** you won’t disown j^ur rela 
tions. My cousin Ghaunt and 1 were just talking over 



family mattery and w# both agreed that we had the honour 
of feckorting you among our kin. You ^nust know that, 
according to the best accounts, the wolves and dogs w^ere 
originally one race in the forests of Armenia; but the dogs, 
taking to living with man, have since become inhabitants 
of towns and villages^ while the wolves have retained their 
anctent mO(}e of life. 'As to my ancestors, the foxes, they 
were a Inarch of tlSe saniie fiimily, who settl^ farther north¬ 
wards, whm thay became stinted in growth, and adopted 
die custom of li^ng in holes under gnmrfd The cold has 
iuud^tmed ouritos^ and givensus a thicker fur and bushy 
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tails to ke<^ us warm. But we have all a famil)^ liken^ 
' whiph it is Hpnpossible to mistake ; sTnd 1 am sure it is our 
interest to be good friends^ with each other/ 

^ "I'he Wolf was of the same opi/iion; and Keeper, looking 
narrowly at thjpm, could"ndt help acknowledging their rela¬ 
tionship. As he hhd a generous heart, he readily entered 
into friendship with them. 7’hey tooH a ramble together; 
'^•but Keeper was rather surprised at observing the suspicious 
shyness with which some of the weaker sort of animals 
surveyed them, and ^ndered at the hasty flight of a Bock 
of sheep as .soon as they came within view. However, hg. 
gave his cousins a cordial invitation to come and sed him at 
his yard, and then took his leave. 

'rhey did not fail to come the next day, about dusk. 
Keeper received them kindly, and treated them with part 
Of his own supper. 'I*hey stayed with him till after dark, 
and then marched off with many compliments. The nl;xt 
morning, word was brought to the farm that a goose and 
three goslings w'ere missing, and that two lambs were found 
almost devoured in the Home Field. Keeper w'as too 
honest himself readily to suspect others, so 'he never 
thought of his kinsmen on the occasion. Soon after, they 
paid liini a second evening visit, and next day another loss 
appeared, of a hen and her chickens, and a fat sheep. Now 
.Keeper could not help mistrusting a little, and blamed 
nimseif for admitting strangers without his master’s know'- 
ledge. However, he still did not love to think ill of his 
own relations. 

They came a third time. Keeper received them rather 
coldly, and hinted that he should lilce better»to see them 
in the daytime ;'but they excused themselves for w^ant of 
leisure. Wnen tjiey took their leave, he resolved to follow 
at some distance and watch their motions. A. litter of 
young pigs happened to be lying under a haystack, outside 
of the yard. 'Fhe Wolf seiaed one by the Wck, and ran 
off with him. The pig set up a most 4ismal squeal; and 
Keeper, running up at the noise, caught his dear cousin 
in the fact He flew at him and made hiib relinquish his 
prey, though not without much snarling and growling. 

Fox, who had been prowdin^ about the hen-roost, now came 
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ua and began to make protestations of his o^i-n. innocence, 
imh heavf reproa(^es gainst the Wolf for thi^ disgracing 
the family. “Begone* scouodrels bothJ” cried Kcef>er, 
“ I know yon now too yrell. You may be of my blood, bait 
I am sure yod are not of my* spirit Ke^er holds no 
lundred with villains.** So saying, he* drove them from 
the ^remisesf 


THE HISTORY AND ADVENTJJRES OF A ('.A'l'. 

*^ME days ago died Grimalkin, the favourite tabby cat ot 
Mrs. Petlove. Her disorder was a shortness of brd,uh, pro¬ 
ceeding partly from old age, and partly from fat As she 
felt her end approaching, she called her children to her, and, 
with a gT<Kit deal of difficulty, spoke as follows :— 

“ Before I depart from this w'orld, my childreif, I mean, if 
my breath will give me leave, to relate to you the princij>al 
events of my life, as the variety of scenes I have gone through 
may afford you .some useful instruepon for avoiding those 
dangers Iq which our species are particularly exposed. 

“Without further preface, then, I w'as born at a farm¬ 
house in a village some miles hence; and almost as soon 
as I came into the world, 1 was very near leaving it ngain. 
My mother brought five of us at a litter: and as the *»-ugal 
people of the house kept cats only to be useful, and w< 
already sufficiently stocked, we were immediately doomed 
to be drowned; and accordingly, a boy was ordered to take 
us all and throw us Into the horse-pond. This ( ommisskin 
he performec^with th^ pleasure boys seem naturally to take 
in acts of cruelty, and we were presently set a-swimming. 
While we were struggling for life, a little girl, daughter to 
the farmer, came running to the pond side, and begged 
very hard that she might save one of us, and bring it up 
for her own. After some dispute, her request was granted ; 
and the bc^, reaching out his arm, took hold of me, who 

^ was iuckUp nearest him, and brought me i>ut «hen 1 was 
just spent 1 was !md on the grass, and it was some time 
^ore I xeeovered* The girl then restored me to my 
nK^er, who was pveijoyed to get again one of her little 
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ones; and, for fear of another mischance, she took me in 
^her mouth ^to a dark hole, where kept roe till 1 coiilld 
sce^and able to run by her si^. As soon as I came 
to light again, my little nnistress took |>osse8sion of me, 
‘ arid tended me very cetjreQilly. • Het fondness, indeed, was 
sometimes troublesome, as she pinched my sides with 
carrying me, and once or twice hurt me a good deal b)^ 
letting me fall. Soon, however, I became strong and active, 
^ and played and gambolled all day long, to the great delight 
of my'mistress and her companions. 

“At this time 1 HUd another narrow escape. A man 
brought into the house a strange dog, who had bee» taught 
to worryfc all the cats that came in his way. I^y mother 
slunk away at his entrance; but 1, thinking, like a little 
fool as r was, that I was able to protect myself, stayed 
qn the floor, growling and setting up my back ^y way of 
defiance. The dog instantly ran at me, and, before I could 
get my claws ready, seized me with his mouth, and began 
to gripe and shake me most terribly. I screamed out, and 
by good luck my mistress was within hearing. She ran to 
us, but wa.s not able to disengage me; however, p*servant, 
seeing her distress, took a great stick, and gave the dog 
such a bang on the back, that he was forced to let me 
go. Me ha^ used me so roughly, that I was not able to 
stand for some time; but by care and a good constitution 
-J s*;covercd. 

“I was now running after eveiybody's heels, by which 
means I got one day locked up in the dairy. I was not 
soryy for this accident, thinking to^ feast upon the cream 
and other good things. But having climbed up a*shelf to 
‘•et at a bowl qf^ cream, I unluckily fell backwards into a 
large vessel^ of blitter-milk, where I should probably have 
lieeii drowned, had not the maid heard the noise and come 
to see w'hat was the matter. She took me out, scolding 
bitterly at me, and after making me undergo a severe dts> 
( ipline at the pump, to clean me, she dismissed me whh a 
good whipping.^ 1 took care not to fdllow hqj: into the 
dairy again. • ‘ 

*• .After a while, I began to get into the yard, and mv 
mother took me into the bam upon a moudng expedi^m 
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I shall never forget the pleasure this gave me. Wc sat by 
a Jhole» and presently jut came a mouse with^ Jbrood of 
young ones. My mother darted among them, 4tnd first#de¬ 
molished the old one, and thdh pursued the little ones, who 
ran about squeqjdng in-dreadful perplexity. 1 now^ thou^t 
it was time for me to do someming, apd a<#cordingly ran 
aftei^a stragder, and soon overtook it Oh, how proud was 
T, as I stcKm over my trembling captive, and patted him 
with my paws I i^Iy pride, however, soon met with a chock ; 
for seeing one day a large rat, 1 courageously flew at him ; 
but, instead of turning tail, he gave aie such a bite on the 
«»ose, thfit I ran away to my mother, mewing piteously, with 



my face all. bloody and swelled. For some time I did not 
meddle with rats agauy but at length growing stronger arid 
mor^ skilful, f feared neither rats nor any other vermin, 
and acquired the reputation of an excellent* hunter. 

**1 had some other escapes about this timl. Once I 
happened to meet with some poisoned food laid for the 
rats, and, eating it, l^was thrown into a disorder that was 
very near killing me. At another time, I chanced to set 
"my foot in if xat^trap^ and received so many deep wounds 
from its teith, though I was loosened as gently as 
posrible by rile peo]ple wto heard me cry, I was rendered 
liRnei^r some weeks idler. 
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** Tinu' vent on, and T arrived at my full growth; and 
• forming an Acquaintance with a hccat about own a|e, 
we •made a match of it. I hpcame a mother in due time, 
;.:wl had the mortificatiod of seeing several broods of my 
kittens disposed of in the «ame *manner as ftiy brothers and 
sisters had been. •! shall mention two or three more ad¬ 
ventures in the order I remember them. I waS once pfow- 
i»ing for birds along a hedge, at some distance from home, 
when ^ihe squire’s greylioimds caifie that‘s way a-coursing. 
As soon as they spie^ me, they set off at full speed, and 
running much faster than I could do, were just at my tailj^ 
when 1 reached a tree, and saved myself by climbiitg up it 
Hut a greater danger befel me on meeting with .a parcel of 
hoys returning from school, 'fhey surrounded me' before 
I was aware, and obliged me to take refuge in a tree; but 
1 soon found that a poor defence against such enamies; for 
thc 7 asscmt>lecl about it, and threw stones on all sides, so 
that 1 could not avoid receiving many hard blows, one of 
which brought me senseless to the ground 'I’he biggest 
boy now seized me, and proposed to the rest making what 
he called rare sport with me. This sport was to lie me to 
a board, and, launching me on a pond, to set «ome water- 
dogs at me, who were to duck and half-drown me, while I 
was to defend myself by biting their noses, and scratching 
their eyes. Already was I bound, and just ready to be set 
•'»P5ailing, when the schoolmaster, taking a walk that way, 
and seeing the bustle, came up, and obliged the boys to 
set me at liberty, severely reprimanding them for their cruel 
inrentions. 

“ The next remarkable incident df my lifjj was the oc¬ 
casion of my vemoval from the countr}'. My mistress's 
brother had a tame linnet, of which he was fond; for 
it would come and alight on his shoulder when he called it, 
and feed out of his hand; and it sang well besides. This 
bird was usu dly either in its cage of upon a lugh perch; 
but one unlucky day, when he and 1 wer| alonetin the room 
together, he came down on the table, to pick up crumbs. 

1 spied him, and, not oeing able to resist*the temptation, 
sprang at him, and, catching him in my claws, soon b^gag 
to devour him. I had almost finish^ wh$n his master 
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ci^me into the room; and seeing jatt with th^ remains of 
the poor linnet in my «nouth, he ran to me ir^thh greatest* 
fury, and after chasing me severad times round*the roonV at 
length caught me. H^was proce^ng instantly to hang r:.e‘, 
when his sister,*by many entreaties and tears, persuaded him, 
ijifttr a good whipping, to forgive me, upon tHe promise that 
1 sHbuld be%ent away. Accordingly, tiie next market-day 
1 was despatched in the cart to a relation of theirs in this, 
town, who wanted a g^d cat, os the house was Qverrun 
w'ith mice. , 

^ ** In the service of this family I continued a good while, 
perfomfing my duty as a mouser extremely well, so that I 
was in high esteem. I soon became acquainted with all the 
particulars of a town life, and distingu.shed my activity in 
climbing up walls and houses, and jumping from roof to 
roof, either in pursuit of prey, or ujxin gossiping parties 
with my companions. Once, however, 1 had like to have 
suffered for my venturing; for having made a great jump 
from one house to another, I alighted on a loose tile, which, 
giving way with me, I fell from a vast height into the street, 
and should certainly have been killed, lud I not had the 
luck to fall into a dung-cart, whence 1 escajicd with no other 
injury but being haif^tified with filth. 

Notwithstanding the danger 1 had run from killing the 
linnet, I am sorry to confess that I was again guilty 01 a 
similar offence. 1 contrived one night to leajj down from a 
roof upon the board of some pigeon-holes, which led to a 
garret inhabited by pigeons. I entered, and, finding them 
asleep, made sad havoc among all that were within my reach, 
killing and SHcking th^ blood of nearly a dozen. I was near 
paying dearly for this, too; for, on attempeing to return, 1 
found It was impossible for me to leap up again* to the place 
whetipe 1 had descended, so that, after several dangerous 
trials, 1 was obliged to wait trembling in the place where I 
had onnmitted tKbse murders, till the owner came up in 
the morning to fecyd ins pigeons* 1 rushed out between his 
legs as soon as the door was opened, and had the good 
fortune to get s&fe dpwnstilirs and make my escape through 
A v^dow unknown ^ but never shall 1 forget the horrors I 
felt that night ! ' T.et my double danger be a warning to 
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you, my c:h;’idren, to control your sjtvage appetites^ and on 
* no eaccouni^io do harm to those creatures which, like our> 
rplvcs, are under the protection of maa We cats all lie 
under a bad name for treacherous dispositions.in this respect, 
and with sha'ne 1, must acknowiedge it is but too well 
merited. n 

“Well—but my breath begins to fail me, and I must 
^ha.sten to a conclusion. I stiil lived in the same family, 
when our present kind mistress, Mrs. Petlove, having lost a 
favourite tabby, advertised a very handsome price for another 
that .should as nearly as i>ossiole resemble her dead ^darlingf®^ 
My owners, tempted by the offer, took me for the good 
lady’s inspection, and 1 had the honour of being preferred 
to a iimititude of rivals. 1 was immediately settled in the 
comfortable mansion we now inhabit, and had many favours 
and indulgences bestowed upon me, such as 1 Had never 
before ex[)erienced Among these, 1 reckon one of the 
principal, that of being allowed to rear all my children, and 
to see them grow up in peace and plenty. My adventures 
here have been few; for alter the monkey had spitefully 
bitten off the last of my tail (for which Jl had the 
satisfaction to see him soundly corrected), 1 kept beyond 
the length of his chain ; and neither the parrot nor the lap- 
dogs ever dared to molest me. One of the greatest afflic- 
*lr>ns I have felt here, was the stifling of a whole litter of 
my kittens by a fat old lady, a friend of my mistress’s, who 
sat dowm on the chair where they lay, and never i}erceived 
the mischief she was doing till she arose, though 1 pulled 
her clothes, and used all the means Jp my power to show 
my uneasiness. This misfortune my mistress^ook to heart 
almost as niucft'’as myself, and the lady has never since 
entered out^ doors. Indeed, both 1 and mine have ever 
been treated here with the utmost kindness-^perhaps'^with 
too much ; for tp the pampering me wijth delicacies, tt^ether 
with .Mrs. Abigail’s frequent washing I attriWe this 
asthma, which is now putting an end to my life rflther sooner 
than its natural period But I %6w all was paeanll well j and 
with my last breath 1 charge you all to show your gratitude 
to our worthy mistress, by eveiy return in your power. ^ ^ 
And now, my dear diildren, faieweU ; we shall perhaps 
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m^agaln^in a bmd where there are no dogs t') worry ns, 
or boys to torment ua ^Adieu I ” A ’ ♦ 

Having thus said, Grimalkin bepame speechless, and pre* 
sently departed ^is life., to fhe great grief of all the famil>. 


CANUTE^S REPROOF TO HIS COUR'rXICKS. 

Persons ; ^ 

Canute .... King of Englatui. 

OswAto, Offa , , • Courtuts 

Scene.— I'he Seaside^ near Southampton — llie 'Jide 

eoMlgin. 

* 

Canute. ^Is it true, my friends, what you have sc^ often told' 
me, that I am the greatest of monarclis ? 

Offix. ' It is true, my hege; you are the most powerful of 
all kings. 

Oswald. We are all your slaves ; we kiss theVlust of your 
feet • 

Offa. Not* only we, but even the elements, are your 
slaves. ITie land obeys you from shore to shore ; and the 
sea obeys you. • 

Canute. Does the sea, with its loud boisterout wave.s, 
obey me ? Will that terrible element be still at my biedingT” 

offa. ^ Yes, the sea is yours ; it was made to beai your 
ships upon its bosom, and to pour the treasures of the 
world at your ro 3 ral feet It is boisterous to your cnemiefi, 
but it knows you to lie^its sovereiga ^ * 

CtrasAe. Is not the tide coming up ? * • • 

. Oswald* Yes, my liege; you may perceive the swell already. 

Canute* Bnng me a chaur, then; set it here upon Die sands. 

Offa. Where die tide is coming up, my gracious lord ? 

CanuU. Yes, set it just here. 

Oswald (aside). I wonder what he is going to do ! 

Offa (asuSe). Sur^y he is such a fool asno believe us! 

CaUttie. O Cte^sll thou art my subject; my 

coai^ers tdl 9b; and it is thy bounden duty to obey 
me. Thus, then, T stretch my sceptre over thee, and com- 
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raand theeAo retire. Roll back thy swelling waves, nw ^let 
' thqi^vto prVsume to wet the feet of^me, thy royal mast& 

^ Oswald i^aside), I beljeve^ the sea will pay very little 
f^ard to his royal commands. ^ ^ 

Offa. See how fast the tide rises! 

Os7vald, The n^xt wave will come up to the chair. . Jt 
is a folly to stay; we shall be covered with salt w'ater. ^ 
Canute. Well, does the sea obe^ my commands ? If it 
be m)' subject, it is a very rebellious subject See how it 
swells, and dashes thf- angry foam and salt spray over my 
sacred iHjrson. Vile sycophants! did you think I was th|s. 



dupes of your base lies ? that I believed your abject flatteries ? 
Know, there i& prriy one Being whom the sea $ill obey. He 
is sovereigp of heaven and earth, King of kings, and l^rd 
of lords. It is only He who can say to the ocean, “ Thus 
far shall thou go, but no farther, and here shall thy proud 
wayes be stayed.” A king is but a man, and a man is but 
a worm. Shall a worm assume the power of t^e great Go^ 
and think the> elements t^y mn!? away this 

crown, 1 will never wear it Mtt. May kings learn to be 
humble from my example, and courtiers learn truth from 
your disgrace! ' 


ON.TatNQS TO BE LEARNED. Kt 

“DIALOGUE. ON THINGS TO BE LE.viNED. 

V 

Bfhveen Mamma and Kitty, 

Kitty, Pray, i^ainma, may I lt!ave off wor{;ing? I am 
tired 

'Mamma* You have done very little, my dear; you know 
you were to jfinish alf that hem. 

A' But I had rather iWite now, mamma, or read, .or get 
my French grammar. ,, 

M. I know very well what that means, Kitty; you had 
nithtr do**anything than what I set you about. 

A' No, mamma; but you know I can work very well 



already, and I«have if great many more things to learn. 
There*s Miss J^ch, that cannot sew half so'well as I, and 
she is learning music and drawing already, besidt:s dancing, 
and I don’t know how many other things. She tells me 
that they hardly work at sdl in their school. 

M, Your tongue tubs at a great rate, my dear: but in 
the first place you cannot sew very well, for if you could, 
you would not have been in doing this little piece. 

Then I hope you %in allow that mammas know better what 
i^jxrgper for their Iktlc girls to learn than they do themselves. 

To be sur& mamma; but as I suppose I must learn 
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all these /hings some time or other I thought you woul^) 
like to h{ve me begin them soon,4for I have often he^d 
you say that children cannot he set too early about what is 
Vjficessary for them to da' ^ 

Af, That’s very true,* but all things are dot equally neces¬ 
sary to everj one ;* for some, that are veiy fit for one, |ire 
scarcely proper at all for others. 

K. Why, mamma? ' . 

Because, my dear, it is thif purpose of all education 
to fit persons for the ^ station in which they are hereafier to 
live; and you know there are very great differences in that 
res[ject, both among men and women. • 

K. Are there ? 1 thought all ladies lived alike. 

M, It is usual to call all well-educated women, who have 
no occasion to work for their livelihood, ladies; but if you 
will think a little, you must see that they live very differently 
from each other; for their fathers and husbands are in very 
different ranks and situations in the world, you know. 

K, Yes, 1 know that some are lords, and some are squires, 
and some are clergymen, and some are merchants, and 
some are doctors, and some are sho]>keepers. 

M. Well; and do you think that the wives and dabghters 
of these persons have just the same things to do, and the 
same duties to perform ? You know how I spend my time. 
I have to go to market, and provide for the family, to look 
after the servants, to help in taking care of you children, 
and in teaching you, to see that your clothes are in proper 
condition, and assist in making and mending for myself, 
and for you, and your papa. All this is my necessary duty; 
and besides this, I must go out a-vismng, ^ keep up our 
acquaintance this I call partly business, and partly amuse¬ 
ment. Then when I am tired, and have done all that I 
think is necessary, I may amuse myself with reading, or in 
any other proper way. Now a great many of these employ¬ 
ments do not belong to Lady .Wealthy, or Mrs, Kich, who 
keep housekeepers and governesses, and servants of all 
kinds, to do everything fo^thi<^ It Is very ^per, there* 
fore, for them to. pay mote attentlofi to music, drawing, 
ornamental work, and any other dopant manner of pasdng 
their time, and making themselves a|^rmi>l^ \ ° 
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K, And I have all the same things to do, mamma, 
that you have? ' . t /• 

It i$ my dear, to foresee what your fifture 

station will be; but have no foason to expect that if y(^’ 
have a^fomily, ydu im Hhve fewer* duties to perform than 1 
have. This is the way of life for which yO&r education 
sHbgld prepare you; and everything will be useful and iin 
portent for you to Mta, in proj)ortion as it will make you 
lit for this. • 

AT. But when i am grown a young lady, shall I not have 
to visit, and go to assemblies and pldys, as the hlUscs \VU- 
^n and she Misses Johnson do? 

Jf. It i^ very likdy you may enter into some amUsement 
of this sort^; but even then you will have several more serious 
emplo]rment8, which will take up a much greater part of ytmr 
time; andjf you do not perform those duties properly, you 
will have no right to partake of the pleasure. * 

AT What wiu they be, mamma ? 

Why, don’t you think it proper that you should assist 
me in my household alTairs a little,,as soon as you are 
able ? 

Hf. Oh mamma, 1 should be very glad to do that. 

M. WeU, consider what talents will be necessary for that 
purpose •, will not a^ood hand at your needle one of the 
very first, qualides? 

k, I believe it wilt 


and not only in as^ting but in making things 
for yowstlf, \ You know how we admired Miss Smart's in¬ 
genuity when was widt us, in contriving and making 
many articles of her ^ress^ for which she must otherwise 
have ^ne to ihe nulUner^s, which would bave cost a great 
deaimmon^. , 

K, Yes, she made my pretty bonnet, and she made you a 
very han^me cap, 

M, Very true; was so clever as not only to furnish 
herself with these things, but to oblige her friends with some 
of her wqdik And I daoresay^ ^ does a gre^ deal of plain 
Work alsctf<w hers^f and her mother- Well, then, you are 
convinced of the importance of this budness, I hope 
•Ad mianuna^ 
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Af. K rising and writing are such necessary parts of 
» eduratiorf,' that I need not say much to you about them. * 

X* Oh no, tor I love reading dearly. 

-1 A/. I know you do, if you can get entertaining stories to 
read ; bin tliere are many* books "alw to be read for instruc¬ 
tion, whu'h j)l‘rhapsrmay not be so pleasant at first. 

A". Hut what need is there of so many books of this S6)A ? 
r Af, .Some are to teach you your duty to your Maker and 
your fellow creature.s, of which 1 hope you are sensible you 
ought not to be ignorant. ITien it is very right to be 
acquainted with geography; for you remember how poor 
Miss Blunder was laughed at for saying that if ever slVe' 
went td France, it .should be by land. 

A'. That was because FCngland is an island, and all sur¬ 
rounded with water, was it not ? 

'• Af, Yes; (>reat Britain, which contains both Epgland and 
Scotland, \i an i.sland. Well, it is very useful to know' some¬ 
thing of the value of plants and animals and minerals, 
l)ecause we are always u.sing some or other of them. Some¬ 
thing, too, of the heavenly bodies is very proper to be knowm, 
both that we may admire the power and wisdom of God in 
creating them, and that we may not make foolisli mistake.^* 
w hen their motions and properties are the subject of conver 
sation. The knowledge of history, toos is very important, 
especially that of our ow’n country ; and, in short, everything 
makes part of the discourse of rational and w'ell-educated 
people ought, in some degree, to be studied by every one 
who has proper opportunities 
•A' Yes, I like some of those things very well. But pray, 
mamma, what do I learn French for-%-am I ever to Jive in 
France ? •, • 

.1/. Probably not, my dear; but there are many books 
written in French that are very well worth reading; and it 
may every now and then happen thet you may be in com¬ 
pany with foreigners who cannot speak English, and as they 
almost all talk French, you may be able to converse with 
them in that l^guage. ' * ^ 

Af. Yes, 1 remember there was a geatleman here that' 
came from Germany, I think, and he could hardly talk 
a word of English, but papa.and you could talk to*iiHh 
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French ; and I wished very much to be ablii to under¬ 
stand what you were %aying» for 1 believe pav*of it. was 
about me. * • 

Af. It was. \VelI, thenMVOU see the use of French. But 
I cannot say this is a necessaty pah*of knowledge to young 
women in general, only it is well worth* acquiring if a j^er- 
son*have leisure an(f opportunity. I will tell you, however, 
what is quite necessary fpr one in your situation, and that 
is, to write a good hand, and to cast accounts well. • 

K. I should like to write well,. because then 1 should 
«,send letters to my friends when I pleased nnd it would not 
be such SI scrawl as our msiid Betty writes, that I ^daresay 
her friends can hardly make out 
M. She had not the advantage of learning when young, 
for you know she taught herself since she came to us, which 
was a very sensible thing of her, and I suppose she wifi 
improve. Well, but accounts are almost as necessary as 
wTiting; for how could 1 cast up all the market bills and 
tradesmen’s accounts, and keep my house-books, without it ? 
AT. And w'hat is the use of that, mamma ? 

M, It is of use to prevent us being overcharged in any¬ 
thing, and* to know exactly how much we spend, and 
whether or no we are exceeding our income, and in what 
articles we ought to be more saving. WitHbut keeping 
accounts, the richest man might soon come to U ruined 
before he knew that his affairs were going wrong 
AT. But do women always keep accounts? I tb.ought 
that was generally the business of the men. 

Af. It is their business to keep the accounts belong!to 
their trade, o»profes^on, or estate; but^it is*the business of 
their wives to keep all the hou^hold acctmnfs; and a woman 
in almost any rank, unless, perhat>s, some o^the highest 
of all, is to blame if she do not take upon her this necessary 
office. 1 remember a remarkable instance of the benefit 
which a young lady d^ved from an attention to this point 
An eminent merchant in ^ndon failed for a great sum. 

JC. Whaf does that mean, mamma? * 

Ai. That he oVed a> great deal more than he could pay. 
JIU oredttom-^that is, Siose to whom he was indebted—on 
exanunii^ hrs accounts, found great deheienciesi which they 
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could not .(lake out for he had kep^ his books very irrega- 
larly, and had omitted to put down many things that he had 
bought and sold. They ^suspected, therefore, that great 
waste had been made in. the f&mily expenses; and they 
were the mora suspicious of this, as a daughter, who a 
very genteel young lady, was his housekeeper, his wife baidg 
dead. She was told of this; upon which, when the ere- 
'*ditors all met, she sent them her house-books for their 
examination. I'hey were all written in a very &ir hand, 
and every single article was entered with the greatest regu¬ 
larity, and the sums were all cast up with perfect exactness.^ 
'Fhe gentlemen were so highly pleased with the proof of the 
young lady's ability, that they all agreed to make her a 
handsome present out of the effects; and one of the richest 
of them, who ^^as in want of a clever wife, soon after paid 
his address(£3 to her, and married her. 

JC 'I’hat was very lucky, for I suppose she took care of 
her poor father when she was rich. But I shall have nothing 
of that sort to do for a long time to come. 

M. No; but young women should keep their own amount 
of clothes, and pocket-money, and other expenses^ as J in¬ 
tend you shall do when you grow up. 

A". Am 1 ^ot to learn dancing, and music, and drawing 
too, mamma ? 

Dancing you shall certainly learn pretty soon, because 
It is not only an s^eeable accomplishment in itself, but is 
useful in forming the body to ease and elegance in all its 
motions. Music is a highly ornamental accomplishment; 
but, though a woman of middling station may be admired 
for its posscssior^, she will never be censured for being with¬ 
out it The propriety of attempting to acquire a practical 
acquaintance with music must depend upon natural genius 
for it, and upon leisure and other accidental drcumstoncea 
For some it is too expensive, and many are unable to make 
such progress in it as will repay the pains of beginning. 
Drawing, on tl^e other hand, is of laur more,value than 
music, even as a mere accomplishment; ,and, m point of 
utility as well as of interest, it is infinitely more important 
There is hardly a station in life—'har^y any me^aldca^ 
art, howsoever huipble-^-m which drawing may not occa<* 
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signally be found serviceable In tbe making ef patterns 
for all sorts of fancy woirk» in the deicing of djjlperies for 
the decoradon of an a{^rtmeat» in various other house¬ 
hold affairs, it is jextrem^y useful; and while in the county 
or when travelling abroad lo be able to sketch a remarkable 
btiildmg, a rare bird or other animal, or a*beautiful landscape, 
is ad elegant^d highly intellectual attainment, that, for its 
intrinsic value, can natdlv be appreciated too highly. It is 
soon enough, however, for us to think about these things, 
and at anyrate, they are not to com^in till you have made 
ca iwohciency in what is yet more useful and necessary. But 
I see yod have now finished what 1 set you about, so you 
shall take a walk with me into the market-place, where there 
are two or three things I wish to purchase. 

K. Shan we not call at the bookseller^s to inquire for 
those new«books that Miss Reader was talking about. • 

Jkf, Perhaps we may. Now lay up your work*neatly, and 
get on your hat and tippet 


Sijtb Evening. 


ON THE oak:—A DIALOGUE 
Tutor — Gtor^o^Harry, 

Tut, Come, my boys, let us sit down awhile under yon 
shady tree, t don^t know how your youn^ legs feel, but 
mine are almost tiredf 

l.am not died, but I am ve^ hot** 

Nor, And 1 am hoi very thirsty too. 

Tut, When you have cooled yourself you may drink out 
of that clear brook. In the meantime, we will read a littk 
out of a book 1 have In my pocket 
\7%ty & and Sft^loum at ihofoot of a tree,^ 
nar. What an amadngly large tree! •How wide its 
branches spreodl Pray, what tree is it! 

• Qoo, I can tell you mt It is an Oak Don’t you see 
the acorns? 
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Tut Ym, it is an Oak'—the noblest tree this country pro¬ 
duces—^nc^ only grand and beauti^l to the sight, but*of 
the l^reate^ importance from vts uses. 

^ Har, I should like to khow something about it 
Tut Very well Ihen * instead' of reading we wU sit and 
talk about Ouks. George, you knew the Oak by its acoyis 
—should you have known it if there had beenmone? • 

Geo, I don’t know—I believe not. * 

Tut. Observe, ther^ in the first place, that its bark is very 
rugged!' Then see in what manner it grows. Its great 
arms run out almost fiorizontally from its trunk, giving th^ 



whole tree a sort of round form, and^makin^ it spread far 
on every side, ^ts branches are also subject to be crooked or 
kneed. By, these marks you might guess at an Oak even in 
winter, when quite bare of leaves. But its leaves afford a 
surer mark of distinction, ance they differ a good deal from 
those, of other English trees, being neither whole and even 
at this edges, nor yet cut like the teeth of a saw, but rather 
deeply scolloped, and forrned into severail rounded divisions. 
Their colour is a fine deep green, Then the fruit— 

Han Fruit! ^ 

Tut, Yes— all kinds of plants have what may properly be 
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ci^ied froi^ tliGUjgh we ere apt to^ve that naM only to 
such as are food for man. I'he fruit of a plant ||\he s^ed, 
with what contains it. iThis in the Oak is called an acorn, 
which is a kind nut, piir^y enhfosed in a cup • 

Gea, Acorn>cupS are very pretty* things. 1 have made 
boigts of them, and set them swimming iti a balin. 

TV/. Andlf you were no bigger than a fairy, you might 
use them for drinking*cup, as those imaginary little beings 
are said to do. 

-4S- 

** Pearly drftpt of dew wevlrlnk 
^ ‘ In acuro-cupi, filled to the brink.*' 

Har. Ase acorns good to < 

Geo, No, that they are not 1 have tried, anu \iiu IU/0 
like them at all ‘ 

Tut ln«the early ages of man, before he cul|ivated the 
earth, but lived upon such wild products as nature afforded, 
we are told that acorns made a considerable part of his food 
and at this day I believe they are eaten in some countries 
But this is in warmer climates, where they probably become 
sweeter aud better-flavoured than with us. The chief use 
w'e make of4;hem is to feed hogs. In those parts of Eng¬ 
land where Oak woods are common, great herds of swine 
are kept, which are driven into the w'oods in atiCurnn, when 
the acorns fall, and provide themselves plentifully for two 
or three months, lliis, however, is a small part of the 
praise of the Oak. You will be surprised when 1 tell you, 
that to this tree our countiy owes its chief glory and 
security. • 

Har, Ay, hgw can lhat be? ^ 

Tut I dem’t know whether, in your Veoding, you have 
ever met with the story^ tliat A^ns, a famous ci^* in Oreecc, 
consulting the oracle how it might best defend itself against 
its enemies, was advised to trust to wooden walls. 

Har, Wooden walIsPI-—ithat’s odd—I should think stone 
w'olls better, for wooden ones might be set on ftre. 

TVf* True j bitt ftje meaning was, that at Athens wsys a 
place of ipreat tra^, and its people were skilled in maritime 
^ai{S, th^^ought to trust to their ships. IVell, this is the 
case with Britain* Aah is an island, it has no need 
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of walls ^nd fortifications while it possesses ships to keep 
all anemioi at a distance. Now^ have the latest and 
finest navy in the world, h^ which we both deiend ourselves, 
and attack other nations when .they insult us; and this* is 
nearly all bmlt of Oak.' * 

Geo. Would no other wood do to build ships ? * • 

7uf. With the exception of teak, an East Indian iiA>od, 
none nearly so well, es|>ecially nien-o^war; for it is the 
sioutect and strongest wood we have; i^d therefore best fitted 
both to keep sound luader water, and to bear the blows and 
shocks of the waves, and tl^ terrible strokes of cannon?* 
balls. »It is a {leculiar exc^jppce for this last purpose, that 
Oak is not so liable to splinter or shiver as othct woods, so 
that a ball can pass through it without making a large 

hole. Did you never hear the old song— 

• 

** IlearU of Oak are our ships. 

Hearts of Oak are our men;” &c. ? 

Geo. No. 

Tu/. It was made at a time when England w^ more 
successful in war than had ever before been known, and 
our success was properly attributed chiefly to pur fleet, the 
great support of which is the Biitish Oak; so I hope you 
will henceforth look upon Oaks with due res[)ecc. ^ 

/far. Yes; the Oak shall always be my favourite tree. 

- 7uf. Had not Pope reason, when he said, in his Winis&r 
Forest — 

” L«t India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy toN^ • 

While by our Oaks the precious loads are borne, 

And realms commanded, which trec^ adorn! *' 

These lines reVer to it^ use as well for merchant-ahips as 
for men^of-war; and in fact nearly all bur ships are built of 
cither native or foreign Oak. 

But are not some ships made Ch iron? ' 

TttL' Yes; of late years, since ^eam }m been brou^t 
into operadon/or the propulsion bli^dls'bn |he water, as 
well as for a thousand other purposes, numbers of iliips 
(cail^ steam-ships, or steamers), and .many of them very 
large, and capable of proceeding against )riud and 
have been constructed of iron. ' . • : 
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Are the miutts of ships made of Oak ? \ 

ZWft No—it would b8 too heavy, Besid^ it^frould not 
be easy to ffhd trunks of Oak^long and straight enough foi 
that purpose. They are<»tnade of^wious sorts of fir and 
pine, which grow tall and taper* ^ / 

Is Oak wood used for anything besides shipbuilding > 
Ttf. Oh ySs! it is one of the principal woods of the 
carpenter, being employed wherever great strength and 
durability are requiim It is used for door and window 
frames, and the beams that are laid in walls, to strengthen 
them. Floors and staircases are sometimes made with it; 
and in of^ coui^y, which were buih when 

Oak was more plentiful than at present, almost all the tim¬ 
ber about them was Oak. It is also occasionally used for 
furniture, as tables, chairs, dravrers, and bedsteads; though ^ 
mahogany l«as now much taken its place for the better sort ’ 
of goods, and the lighter and softer woods for the cheaper, 
for the hardness of Oak renders it difficult and expensive to 
work. It is still, however, the chief material used in mill- 
work, in bridge and waterworks, for w'aggon and c art bodies, 
for large casks and tubs, and for the last piece of furniture a 
man occiCsion for. What is that, do you think, George ? 
Ge 0 , I don't know. 

I/ar, A coffin. 
rut. So it is 

Afar. But why should that be made of such strong wood ? 
7ut There can be no other reason than the weak attach 
ment that we are apt to have for our bodies when we have 
done with them, which has made men in various countnes 
desirous of keeping them as long as possibllffroni decay. 
But I have not yet done with the Oak. W^fe either of you 
ever m a tanneris yard ? * 

Ge^. We often go by one at the end of the town; but 
we durst not go in for fear of the great dog. 

7*«//But he b always chained in the daytime. 

JNar. Yea^biit barks so loud, and looks so fierce, 
that we weie^iffinaid he would tweak hb chain.* 

7W. I 46ub^ yob are a couple of cowards. However, 1 
sufp<^ you came near enou^ to observe great stacks of 
bark in the yard, 
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Geo, (th yes—there are several. 

Jut ihose are Oak bark, and \t is used in tanning the 
hides, „ ' 

' ffar. What does it do to them ? « 

7u/. I’ll tell you. ‘Every part of the Oak abounds in a 
riuality called astnngency^ or a binding power. The effect 
of this is to make more close and compact, or to shrivel 
up, all soft things, and thereby tpake them firmer and less 
liable*, to decay. The hide, then, when taken from the 
animal, after being steeped in lime and water to get off the 
hair and grease, is put to soak in a liquor made by boiling 
Oak b^rk in water. I'his liquor is strongly astringent, and 
by stiffening the soft hide, turns it into what we call leather. 
Other things are also tanned for the purpose of preserving 
them, as fishing nets and boat sails. This use of the bark 
‘ of the O t,k makes it a very valuable commodity; and you 
may see people in the woods carefully stripping the Oaks, 
when cut down, and piling up the bark in heaps. 

Geo, I have seen such heaps of bark, but 1 thought they 
were only to burn. 

Tut. No—they are much too valuable for that But I 
have another use of the Oak to mention, afid that is in 
dyeing. 

Har. I>yeing! I wonder what colour it can dye ? 

Tut. Oak sawdust is a principal ingredient in dyeing 
a sort of cloth called fustian. By various mixtures and 
management, it is made to give fustians all the different 
shades of drab and brown. Then, all the ports of the Oak, 
like all other astringent vegetables^ produce a dark blue, 
or black, by the addition of any preparation of iron. The 
hark is sometinies used in this way for dyeing bluck. And 
did you ewr see what boys call the Oak apple? 

Gv. Yes—I have gathered Oak apples myself. 

Tut. Do you know what they are? 

I thought they were the fruft of the Oak. 

7k/. No—1 have told you that acorns are the fruit 
These are excrescences formed by an insect * 

Geo, An insect!—how can insects make such a thing? 

Tut It is a sort of a fty, that has a po^ of piercing die 
outer skin of the Oak boughs^ under irhfch it lays Its eg|a 
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The part then swells into a sort of ball, and tjie young 
inslicts, when hatched, eat their way out Well ball, 
or apple, is a pretty strong ^strin^nt, and is sometiihcs 
used in dyeing black. But in the warm countries, thcr<; 
is a species of 05k which Btears'rotind excrescences of the 
saipe kind, called galls, which become hard, and arc the 
strongest astringents known. They are the principal in¬ 
gredient in the black dyes, and common ink is made with 
them, together with a sdbstance called green vitriol, or 
copperas, which contains iron. 

I have now told you the chief usei that I can recollec t 
of the Oak; and these are so important, that whoever drops 
an acorn into the ground, and takes proper care of it when 
It comes up, may Se said to be a benefactor to his country. 
Besides, no sight can be more beautiful and majestic than 
a fine Osk^^ood. It is an ornament ht for the habitation, 
of the first nobleman in the land. ‘ 

Bar, I wonder, then, that all rich gentlemen, who have 
ground enough, do not cover it with Oaks. 

7ut. Many of them, especially of Is^te years, have made 
great plantations of these trees. But all soils do not suit 
them; and then, there is another circumstance which pre 
vents many from being at this trouble and exfx^nse, which 
is, the long time an takes in growing, so tha^ no [lerson 
can reasonably expect to profit by those of his own planting. 
An oak of fifty years is greatly short of its full grov th, and 
they are scarcely arriv^ at perection under a ccntuiy. 
Some say, not under five centuries. However, it is our 
duty to think of posterity as well as ourselves; and they 
who receive Qfiks from their ancestors, oupht certainly to 
furnish odiers to their successors. * , 

Bar, Then I think that every one who cu^s dow'n an 
Oak should be obliged to plant another. 

Tkt. Very right—but he should plant two or three for 
one, for fear of accidents in their growing. 

I will now repeat to you some verses, describing the Oak 
in its state <4 full growth, or rather of the commencement 
of decay, with the^various animals living upon it—and then 

we will walk, 

• • 
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** See where yon Oak ita awfal itrocture rears* 
^I'he massive growth of twieci a hundred years t 
* \Sttrvcy his rugged trunk, wUh%noas overgrown, 
nil insty arms in mde^isorder thrown. 

His forking brancRet wide lU distance spread, 
And, dark’ninff Imlf the 8hy,*hi$ loftydiead; 
A^igbty cast^ buiit by nature's hands, 

Peopled various living tnbei^ he stands. 

Him airy top the clamorous rooks invest, <> 

And crowd the waving boughs with many a nest. 
Midway the nimble squirrel^utlds his txmer; 
And sharp-bill'd pies the insect tribes devour, 
That gnaw beneath the bark their secret ways, 
Wlule unperceived the stately pile decay a" 


ALFRED.—A DRAMA. 

Persofn of the Drama, « 

ALFRki). . . of England* 

Guuba . . . <r harmer, 

Gan DELI V . . kuwife. 

Ella . . an Offker ^Affixed , 

ScENK.— T/ie A/e of At/a/n^, , 

Alfred. How retired and quiet is everything in this little 
spot! The river winds its silent waters round this retreat; 
and the tangled bushes of the thicket fence it lh>m the 
attack of an enemy. The bloody Danes have not yet 
pierced into this wild solitude. I believe 1 am safe from 
their pursuit But I hope I shall find some inhabitants 
here, otherwise 1 shall die of hunger. Ha I here is a narrow 
()ath through the wood; and I think I see dthe smoke of a 
cottage rising tbetween the trees. I will bend iny steps 
thither. 

ScENK’-S^ore the Catlap 

Gubba coming forward Gascidelin within, 

Alfred. Good even to you, good man. Are von disposed 
to show hospi&lity to a poor traveller? ^ * 

Gubko, truly, there are'so many |mr travellers now- 

a<days, that if we entertain them alVwe shall have nobbing 
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left for cmrseim» However^ come along to and 

wed will see what can be done for you. Wife,^ am very 
weary; I have been chopping wood all day. 

Ganddin, You ate always r&idy for your supper, but it is 
not ready f<»r you, I ashue jrou t;he cakes will take ah 

hour to bake, and the sun is yet hi^ \ it >has not yet 

di]4)ed behind the old barn. But who have you with you, 
I trow ? ' * 

Alfrtd. Good mother, il am a stranger; and entreat you 
to afford me food and shelter. 

Gmddin. Good qifotha!« Good wife, if you 

please, ayd welcome. But 1 do not love strangers; and 
the land has no reason to love them. It has never «been a 
merry day for Old England since strangers came into it 

Aifred, I am not a stranger in England, though I am .i 
stranger here. 1 am a true-born Englishman. 

Gubba, And do you hate those wit'ked Danes, «tbat eat us 
up^ and bum our houses, and drive aw*ay our cattle ? 

Affrtd, I do hate them. 

Ganddm Heart% t he does not speak heartily, husband. 

Alfred Heartily them—mosf heartily. 

Gubba. Give me thy hand, then; thou art an honest 
fellow. 

Alfred*! was with King Alfred in the las^ battle he 
fought 

Ganddin. With King Alfred ? Heaveq bless him . 

Gubba. What is become of our good king ? 

Alfred. Did^ou love him, then? 

Gubba. Yes, as much as a poor man may love a king; 
and knelt down and prayed for him every night, that he 
might conquer*those Danish wolves; but it was not to be so. 

Affred You could not love Alfred better* than I did. 

Gubba. But what is become of him ? 

Alfred. He is thought to be dead. 

Gubba. Well, these are sad times; Heaven help us ’ 
Come, you shall be welcome to share the brown loaf with 
us; I lommse you ar%tOQ sharp-set to be nice. 

Garnddem^Aff qome witii tis j you shall be*as welconrie as 
a prince! But ye, husbeod; though I am very willing 
t# be chaiitahlie to this stranger (it would be a sm to be 
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otherwise^ yet there is no reason he should not do som6< 
thing to*r^intain himself; he looka strong and capable. 

why, that's true ,What can you do, friend ? 

, Alfred. I am very wilhng to hjelp you in anything you 
choose to set me abouh It i^ill please"'me best to earn 
iny bread bdfore I«eat it ^ 

Gubha. Let me see. Can you tie up faggots neatly ^ 

Alfred. I have not been used to it * I am afraid 1 should 
be awkward. * 

Gtihba. Can you thatch ?, There is a piece blown off the 
cow-house. * 

Alfred. Alas ! I cannot thatclu 

Gaddelin. Ask him if he can weave rushes; we want!"' 
some new baskets. 

Alfred. 1 have never learnt. 

. Guhba. Can you stack hay ? 

Alfred. iVo. 

Gubba. Why, here’s a fellow J and yet he hath as many 
])nir of hands as his neighbours. Dame, can you employ 
Iiim in the house ? . He might lay W|>od on the fire, and 
rub the tables. ^ ® 

Gandelin. I.et him watch these cakes, then^; I must go 
and milk the kine. “ 

Gubba. And I’ll go and stack the wood, since supper is 
not ready. 

Gandelin. But pray, observe, friend! do not let the cakes 
burn; turn them often on the hearth. 

Alfred. I shall observe your directions 

Alfred^ alontf^ 

- • o 

Alfred. For .myself, 1 could bear it ; but England, my 
bleeding epuntry, for thee' my heart is wrung with bitter 
anguish I From the Humber to the Thames the rivers are 
stained with blood—my brave soldiers cut to pieces 1— 
My poor people—some massacred, others driven from their 
warm homes, stripped, abused, insulted ;-^and I, whom 
Heaven appointed their shepherdj^ubable to rescue my 
defenceless flock from the ravenous ja^ of these 
vourers !«~Gracious Heaven, if I am not worthy'to save 
this land from the Danish sword, raise up some other'^t^o 
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to wim moact success than I have done, and lei me spend 
mf life in this obscure «otUge> in these servile offices! 1 
shall be content^ if England bo happjjr. * 

Oh! here my blgnt host and hostess. 

* • * 

OtJBiiA and Gakdbilin. ' 

Ji^elp me down with the pail, husband This 
new milk,*with the cokei^ will make an excellent supper, 
but, mercy on us, bow they are burnt 1 black as my«shoe ’ 



they have not once been turned; you oaf, you lubber, you 
lazy loon—■—^ • * 

Indeed, dame, I am sorry for* it > but my mind 
was fidl of sad thoughts. ^ 

Chdfha^ Come, wife, you must forgive him; perhaps he is 
in love. I remember when I was in love with thee— 
GanddUu You remember 1 

GmiAa. Ves, dame, I do remember it, though it is many 
a long yea^ eSnee t my mother was makisg a kettle of 
furmety-*-^ • 

GaidiUfk Af^ythee, hold thy tongue, and let us cat our 
sap^kra 
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Alfred. c^How refreshing is thb sweet neir mUk^ and this 
wholesoih^, bread 1 r 

Gubba, Eat heartily, friend Where shall we lodge him, 
Gandelin ? * r, . 

Gandelin. We have but one 6ed you know; but there is 
fresh straw ift the bam. 

Alfred {aside). If 1 shall not lodge like a l(^g, at least 1 
shall lodge like a soldier. Alas! how many of my poor 
soldiers are stretched on the txire^ground 

Gandelin, What noise do 1 hear ? It is the trampling of 
horses. Good husband, go and see what is the matter. 

Alfred. Heaven forbid my misfortunes should bring 
destruction on this simple family! I had i;nther have 
perished in the wood. 

, Gubba returns^ followed by Ella with his sword drawn, 

Gandehn. Mercy defend us, a sword 

Gubba. The Danes! the Danes ! Oh do not kill us! 

Ella, {kneeling). My liege, my lord, my sovereign ! have 
1 found you ? 

Alfred {embracing him). My brave Ella. 

Ella. 1 bring you good news, my sovereign! . Your troops 
that were shut up in Kinwith Castle made a desperate sally 
—the Danes were slaughtered. I’he fierce Hub^ lies gasI^ 
ing on the plain. 

Alfred, Is it possible I Am I yet a king ? 

Ella. Their famous standard, the Danish raven, is taken; 
their troops are [>anic‘8truck; the English soldiers call 
abud for Alfred. Here is a letter whiem will inform you 
of more particulars. {Gives a letter.) ^ 

Gubba {aside). * What will become of us? Ah!*dame, 
that tongue of thine has undone us! 

Gandelin. Oh, my poor dear husband! we shall all be 
hanged, that’s certain. But who could have thought it was 
the king? • 

Gubia. Why, Gandelin, do you see» we might have 
guessed he ws$ bom to be a king, or si^h great man, 
because, you know, he was fit fc^ nothing else. 

AljM {coming /frwahd). God be praised for th^ 
tidings! Hope has sprung up out of the<depths of dekpialr. 
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Oh) my friend t shall I a^n shine in anns—again fight at 
thi head of my brave Ki^lishmen—lead them on.td victory ! 
Our friends shall now Hfr up thei| heads again. 

Ella., VeS) yoi^ have piany friends, who have long bean 
obliged) like their'master/to sktfUi in deserts and caves, 
and wander from cottage to cottage. When fhey hear you 
are alive, and in aim again, they will leave their fastnesses, 
and dock to your standard. , 

Alfred, 1 am impatiedt to meet them; my peoplp shall 
be revenged ^ 

Gubba and Gandelin {fhr&wing tkemsHves at the feet of 

Alfred)! Oh, my lord - 

Gandelin. We hope your majesty will put Us to a merciful 
death. Indeed, we did not know your majesty’s grace. 

Gubba, If your majesty could but pardon my wife’s 
tongue; ske means no harm, poor woman. 

Alfred, Pardon you, good people! 1 not only pardon 
you, but thank you. You have afforded me protection in 
my distress; and if ever I am seated again on the throne of 
England) my first care shall be to reward your hospitality. 
I am nom going to protect you. Come, my faithful Ella, 
to arms ! to arms ! My bosom bums to face once more 
the haughty Dane; and here I vow to Heaven, that I will 
never sheath the sword against these robbers, till either 1 
lose my life in this just cause, or 

** Till dovedike Peace return to England's shore 
And war and slaughter vex the land no more." 


Seventh Eventna; 
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ON THE fINE AND FIR TRIBE 

^ A DIALOGUE. 

Tut, Let VA sit down awhile on this bench, and look about 
iS. • What a <4iiMw*ng prospect J 
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Har, Itadmire those pleasure-grounds. What beautiful 
clumps df trees there are in that lawn f 

Geo. But what a dark, gloomy wood that is at the back 
of the house 1 

Tut It is a fir plantation; and ihose trees alwaj^ look 
dismal in the sumrtier, when there are so i^ny finer greens 
to compare them with. But the winter is their time for 
show, when other trees are stripped of their verdure. 

Geo. Then they are evergreens V 

Tut. Yes; most of the fir tribe are evergreens \ and as 



they are generally natives of cold, mountainous countries, 
they contribute greatly to cheer die wintry landscape. 

Geo. You were so good, when we walked out last, to tell 
us a great deal about oedcs. I thought it one of the prettiest 
lessons 1 ever heard. 1 should be glad if you would give 
us such another about firs. 

Hetr. So should 1 too, I am sure, r 
Tift With all my heaii and I am pleased dial you ask me. 
Nothhag is so ^;ieat an encouragement to t ddpr asito find 
his pupils of their own accord seeking after.usefiu knowledge 
Geo. Andlthlnkitis vmuaefitftolcnowsuchthiikg^as 
these 
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JTuI. OrtAinly it k WtU then» you may kno^ the Pine 
or*Fir tribe in gmral*at first sight, as most qflhen; are 
of a Hulsh-green colour, and have leaves consisting 
of a strong, nanpw, pointed Uaoe, which gives them some 
what of a atilf appearance. Therf all of them bear a hard, 
scgly fruit, of a longish or conical form. * 

Matt, Are^^ what we call fir-apples? 

7>/f. Yes $ fhat is one of the names boys give them. 

//ar. We often pick “them up under trees, and. throw 
them at one another. 

Geo. 1 have sometimes brought home my pocket full, to 
burn. They make a fine clear flame. 

7b/. WeU—do you know where the .seed lies m them ? 
Geo. No; have they any ? ♦ 

7b/. Yes; at the t^ttom of every scale lie two winged 
seeds; but when the scales open, the seeds fall tpit; so that 
you can seldom find any in those you pick up. 

' ITan Are the seeds good for anything? 

7b/, There is a kind of pine in the south of Europe, 
called the Stone Pine^ the kernels of.which are eaten, and 
said to be^as sweet as an almond. And birds pick out the 
seeds of other sorts, though they are so well defended by 
the woody scales. 

Har. They must have good strong bills, them 
7b/. Of t!^ tribe of trees a variety of species ure found 
in different countries and are cultivated in this. But the 
only kind native here is the Wild Ptne^ or Seotch Jhtr, Of 
this there are large natural forests in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land ; and the principal plantations consist of it It is a 
hardy sort, ffufor baAen and mountainous ieoils, but grows 
^lowly. * • 

Ceo^ Pray what are those very tall trees, that«grow in two 
rows Wore the old ball in our village ? 

7b/. They are the Comnum or Sprua Fir^ a native of 
Norway, and other nofthem countries, and one of the loftiest 
of the tribe* But pbserve those trees that grow singly in 
the grpundiMtt^KM^ to us, with wide-spread 4>ranches [xiint- 
ing oownwaitn, altd traiUngon the ground, thence gradually 
tokening, ^ t^ 'top of the tree ends almost in a point 
what btHHimUl trees ? 
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Tut. THey are the pine^ railed Larches^ natives of the 
Al|)s and' ^))ennines, and now frequently planted to decorate 
our ‘gardens. These are not properly evergreens, as they 
shed their leaves in winter, but quickly recover them agsun. 
Then we have, besidesj the Weymouth Pine^ which is the 
tallest specieii in America; the ^hter Fir^ so called from 
the silvery hue of its foliage; the Pinaster; ahd a tree of 
^ ancient fame, the Cedar of Lehanon, 

Geo.^ I suppose that is a very gr^at tree. 

Tut! It grows to a large sire, but is very slow in coming 
to its full growth. 

Geo. Are Pines and Firs very useful trees ? 

Tut. Perhaps the most so of any. By much the greatest 
part of the wood used kfnong us comes from them. 

Har. What—more than from the oak ? 

< Tut. Ye^ much more. Almost all the timber used in 
building houses, for floors, beams, rafters, and roofs, is 6r. 

Geo. Does it all grow in this country ? 

7lit. Scarcely any of it Norway, Sweden, and Russia, 
arc the countries whepce we chiefly draw our timber, and a 
vast trade there is in it. You have seen timber-yards? 

Geo. Oh yes, several. 

Tut. In them you would observe some very long, thick 
beams, called balks. These are whole trees, only stripped 
of the bark and squared. You would also see great piles 
of planks, and boards, of different lengths and thickness. 
Those are called deal^ and are brought over, ready sawn, 
from the countries where they grow. They are of dififerent 
colours. The white are chiefly from the fir-tree: the vellow 
and red from the pine. 

Har. I suppose there must be great forests of them in 
those countries, or else they could not send us so much. 

Tut. Yes. llie mountains of Norway are overrun with 
them, enough for the supply of all Euroi^; but on account 
of their ruggedness, and the want of*toad^ it is found imr 
passible to get the trees, when fdled, dcpvn to the searcoast 
unless they grow near some river, 

G&i How do they manage them ? 

Tut. They take the opportunity when the rivers,aif 
swelled with rains, or melted snow, and tumble the tiees 
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into them, when the^ are earried down to the m§iith of the 
ri^s, wheriif^^ diey are stopped by ii sort of pens.* • , 

/^ar. I should like to see them ^wimming down the stream. 
Tut, Yes, it $rottld he^cinrious enough; for in some 
{daces these torrents, roll over rocftsf making steep waterfalls, 
down which the tre^ ate carried headlong, ^nd often dc 
not wise agahf till thtij have got to a considerable distance 
and many of them are broken and torn to pieces in the 
passage* * * 

Are these woods psed for anything besides build 
ing? . 

Tie/, For a varie|^ of purposes; such as boxes,^ trunks, 
*{)acking-caBes„ nales^ wainscots, and the like. Deal is a very 
soft wood, easily worked, light, and cheap, which makes it 
preferred for so many tises, though it is not very durable, 
and is. very liable to split * * 

jffar. Yes, I know ; ray box is made of deal, and the lid 
is split all to pieces with driving nails into it 
Are ships ever built with hr ? 

Tf/t. It was one of the first woods made use of for naval 
purposes ;*and in the poets you will find the words and 
frequenuty employed to signify s////. But as navigation 
has improv^ the stronger and more durable woods have 
generally taken its place. H owever, in the countries where hi 
IS very plentiful, large ships are still built with it ;4or though 
they last only a short time, they cost so little in proportion, 
that the pront of a few voyages is sufficient to repay the ex- 
pense. llien, from the tightness of the w^ood, they swim 
higher in the water, and conseqjuently will bear more loading. 
Most of the large ships that bring timber from Archangel, 
In Russia, are built of hr. As for the, masts of ships, they, 
ks 1 )iave already: tdd yoU, are all made of hibor pine, on 
account of their stifuightn^ and lightness. 

Are there not some lines in Milton’s Parodist Lost 
about that? * 

TV/. Yes; the spm of S^n is magnified by a com* 
parison witH a lofty lank 

' ^ His to eqjssl whleb die tollett Pine 
Hkwa ms l^orw^giaii lilUt, to be the mast 
' were hot a muid.*’ 
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I far, r remember, too, that the walking staff of the g^nt 
rolyphefn^ was a pine. « 

'J 'iti. Ay, so Homer an^i Ovid tell us; and he must have 
been a giant, indeed, to use su^h a stick.^ Well, so much 
for the wood of these treks. But I have more to say about 
their uses. '* * 

fiar, 1 am glad of it * ^ 

Tut, All the tribe contain a juice ot a bitterish taste and 
strong fragrant smell. This, in some, is so abundant as to 
How out from incisioip; when it is called Turpentine, The 
larch, in particular, yields a large quantity. Turpentine is 
one of^the substances called resinous; it is sticky, trans- 
]>arent,*very inflammable, and will not mia#tth water, but 
will dissolve in spirits of wine. 

Geo. What is it used for ? 

• Tut. It^is used medicinally and surgically, jwiicularly 
in the composition of plasters and ointments. It also is 
an ingredient in varnishes, cements, and the like. An oil, 
distilled from turpentine, is employed in medicine, and is 
much used by painters, for mixing up their colours. What 
remains, after getting this oil, is common resin. . All these 
substances take Are very easily, and bum with a great flame; 
and the wood of the pine has so much of this quality, when 
dry, that it has been used in many countries for torches. 

J/ar. I know deal shavings bum very briskly. 

Geo. Yes; and matches are made of thin slips of deal, 
{K)inted, and dipped in brimstone. 

Tut. True; and when it was the custom to burn the 
IxKlies of the dead, as you ^read in Homer and other old 
authors, the pines^ and pitch-trees c6mpose4 great part of 
the funeral pile. ‘ 

/far. But what are pitch-trees ? Do^ p^tch grow upon 
trees ? 

7'ut. 1 was going on to teU you about that Tar is a 
pro^ct of the trees of this kind, especially of one spkdes 
call^ the pitch-pine. The wood,^ (turned in a sort of 
oven, made inqhe earth, and the resinous juice sweats out, 
and a^uires a peculiar taste, and a black colour, from tiM 
fire. This h Mr. Tar, when boiled down to diynesSi bfs 
comes piteA. 
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Gea, Tv VmI chiefly used about shipt, are they 

nof? *4 ^ 

Tut, They Xhsbi mplatWifi ai^ therefore ve of great 
service inpreven^g t!hit)^^from oecaying that are exix)sed 
to wet. For thia reason^ the cables and otbv ropes of ships 
vcLwell soaked with tar; and the sides of ship^ are covered 
with f>itcb, fnited with other ingredienta Their seams, too, 
or the places whve*the planks join, are lilled wdth tow, 
dipped in a composition df resiii, tallow, and pitch, to keep 
out the water, wood, for paling, for piles, for coverings of 
roofs, and other purpo^S of the like nature, is often tarred 
over. Cisterns and casks are pitched, to prevent leaking. 

Nar, But.||vt are sheep tarred for, Aer they arc 

7i^f. To cure wounds and sores in their skin. For the 
like purposes, an ointment made with tar is often rubbed- 
upon children's heads. Several parts of the*pine are 
medicinal The tops and green rones of the spruce hr are 
fermented with treacle* and the liquor, called spruce beer, 
is much drunk in ^ftpicrica, particularly, for the scurvy ? 

Ge<f. Is it pleasant? 

Tut, Not to those who ve unaccustomed to it. Well, I 
have now finished my lesson, so let us walk. 

Jffar. Shall we go through the grounds ? • 

Tut, Yes; and then we will view some of the ^hfferent 
kinds of fir and pine more closely, and I will show you 
the diffl»^enoe of their leaves and cones, by which they 
are distinguished 


A DIALOGUE ON DIFFERENT STATIONS IN 

LIFE 

Little SaU* MismwNl had one da* been to pa^ an after- 
noon's visit to Miss Hnmet* the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Pethbertim,. The evening proving rainy, she was sent home 
in Sir Ihcmas'a coach; and* on her return,* the following 
convetsatiop passdfl between her and her mother 
Mrs. Wefl, my dev, I hope you have had a 

pTeasant ihi% 
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Sally. Oh yes» mamma, very pleassmt; yott cannot tl^nk 
what a great many fine things I ha^e ieea, And then it is 
so charming to ride in a coach ! 

t Mrs. M, I suppose Miss Ifairiet showed you all her 
playthings? •* ' 

M/y. Oh^ yes, shch fine large dolls, so smaitly dressed, as 
1 never saw in my life before 'Fhen she has a baby-house, 
and all sorts of furniture in it; ^d a grotto all made of 
shells^ and shining stonea And then she showed me all 
her fine clothes for,the next there’s a white slip all 



full of spangles and pink nbands you egn’t think how 
beautiful it looks.*' 

Mrs. M. And what did you admire mt^t' of all these 
fine things? 

S^lly. 1 don’t know—I admired them all ^ and I thinlt 
I liked riding in the coach better than all the rest Whv 
dont We keep a cOach, mamma ? apd why have' 2 mum 
fine clothes and playdtings as Miss Harriet? t. . 

Mn. M. Because we cannot my dear. Your 

papa is not so rich, by a great deal, as Sir Thomas^ if 
we were to lay out our money upon sudh^thii^ %e ^oiud 
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Dot^be Mt to ^vocure food* «tul raiment, and otl!er ncces 
sanes for yOtt all. V • * 

Sa/fy- But is not papa m rt«h as Sir I'honias ? 

Mrs. M. Sirtlomaa lad ilar^ estate leti him by his 
iather; but j^or ^pa has little Euf what he cains by his 
owtt industry. * 

Saltiy, Blit fhy shooald not pSpa be as rich as anybody 
else ? I am sure he ^kseryes it as well. 

Mrs. M* Do, you not think that there are a great many 
Ijeople poorer than he that are also vet;y deserving? 

Saiiy. Are there ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, to be sure. Don’t you know what a num¬ 
ber of poor pedicle there are all around us, who have very 
few of the comforts we enjoy? What do you think of 
Plowman, the labourer? I teUeve you never saw him idle 
in your life.* • 

Sally. No; he is gone to work long before I am up, and 
he does not return tiTl almost bfdtime, unless it be for his 
dinner. , 

Mrs. M. Well 1 how do you think his wife and children live? 
should you4ike that we should change ]>laces with them ? 

Sally. Oh no I they are so dirty and nigged. 

Mn. M. They are, indeed, poor creatures;.but 1 am 
afraid they si^fer worse evils than that. 

Sally. What, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Why, I am afraid they often do not get as much 
food as they could eat And thkn in winter they must be 
half starved, for want of frr^ and warm clothing. How do 
you think you could bear all this? ^ 

SaUy. Ii^eedi I donYknow. But 1 have seen Plowman's 
wife carry great brown loaves into the house* and I remem- 
beat dnce eadng some brown and milk. and*l thought 


it very good. , 

Mrs. M. 1 believe you Would not much like it constantly : 
besides, they can bar&y*get enough of that But you seem 
to know alsnosjt as little of the poc^r as the young French 
priticess-'did.' * 

St^y. 


1]^ one year so bad a haiwt 
in 0e podt were famished to death. 


a 
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This calibnity was so much talked of^ that it reacnect^uie 
rovn» ind was mentioned befot6 the young princesses. 
“ Dear me! ” said one oC them, ** how silly that was! Why, 
vather than be famished I wguld eat mead and cheese." 
Her governess was then obliged to acquaint her that the 
greater part of her father's subjects scarcely ever ate anything 
better than black bread all their lives ;,andjhiit vast muibers 
would now think thcmseives vw happy to get only half 
their jiisual pittance of that Such wretchedness as thi^ was 
what the princess ha^j not the least idea of; and the account 
shocked her so much, that she was g^ad to sacrifice all her 
finery to afford some relief to the sufferings of the poor. 

SiT//y. But I ho|KJ there is nol^idy famished in our 
country', 

JM. Af, I hojie not, for we have laws by which eveiy per¬ 
son is en^tled to relief from the parish, if unable to gain a 
subsistence; and were there no laws about it, I am sure 
It w'oiild be our duty to with every suiierfluity, rather 
than let a fellow'-creature {^ish for want of necessanes. 

Sa//v. Then do you think it was wrong for Aliss Pem- 
licrton to have all those fine things? 

Afrs, Af, No, my dear, if they are suitable to her fortune, 
and dq^not consume the money which ought to be employed 
in more useful things for hersdf and others. 

,Saiy, But why might she not be contented with such 
things as I have, and give the money that the rest cost to 
the poor? 

Afrs, Af, Because she can afford both to be charitable to 
tile poor, and also to indulge herself in these pleasures. 
But do you recollect that the children of* Mr. White, the 
baker, and Mr. Shape, the tailor, might justly ask the same 
questions about you? 

How so ? ^ 

J/ri. Af, Are not you much better dressed, and as much 
mwe plentifully supplied with playthings than they are, as 
Miss Pemlierton is than you? » 

Saify, I believe I am $ for I refnember Polly White 
m very glad of one of my oH doUs; and Nancy Shime 
c4kd for such a sash as mine, but her mother would oot^M 
her have one 
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t * 

Mrs, M Tfien you see, my dear, ihai there are tiany who 
havl fewer things to beathankfui for than you l|aVe; ^nd 
you may also learn what ought to be the true measure of the 
expectations chjJkiteA apd^the inautgences of parents • 

Saffjf. I don*! quite undemtatid mamma. 

JIfrs, M, Everydting oughtto be suited to the station in 
whiclswe lsve,s» are lucdly to live^ and the wants and duties 
of that station. Your* papa and I do not grudge layinsi out 
part of our money to promote the innocent pleasure of our 
children; but it w^d be very wrong in us to lay out so much 
on this account as would oblige us to Spare in more neces¬ 
sary articies, as in their educadon, and the common house¬ 
hold expenses required in our way of living. Besides, it 
would he so far from making you happier, that it would be 
doing you the greatest injury. 

How could that be, nuimma ? 

Mrs, M If you were now to be dressed like Aiss Pem¬ 
berton, don’t you think you would* be greatly iiiortifted at 
being worse dreised when you came to be a young woman ? 

Sa/fy, i believe I should, mamma for then jxThajrs I 
might go tqasseml^ies; and, to be sure, X should like to Ik* 
as welldresmd then as oUiers. 

Mrs, M Well, but it would be still more impropjS| for us 
to dress you now beyond our circumstances, beaaase your 
necessary clothes will then cost more, you know. I'hen, if 
we were now to hire a coach or chair for you to go a /isiting 
in, should^you like to leave it off ever afterwards ? But you 
have no reason to expect that you will be able to have those 
indulgences when you are a woman. And so it is in eveiy 
thing else; T^e morw ftne things, and the more gratiff 
cadons^yoq, have now, the more ;i|rou will leqhire hereafter; 
for custom makes things so familiar to us, tha( while w’c 
enje^ them les^ we wish for them more. 

Sdlfy, How is that, mammal 

Mrs, M. Why, d<m’t*you think you have enjoyed your 
ride in the coa^ this evening more than Miss Harriet 
would have done * • 

Sei[^ 1 eappdse I havog because if Miss Harriet liked 
it M wAf 4ihe would be aiways riding, for I know she miglht 
h£re*tlm coadk whatever the pleased 
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Mrs, M, But if you were both told that you were never 
to ride m a coach again, which wfuld think it the greut^r 
hardship 7 You could walk^ you know, as you have always 
f}om before; but she w&uld rather stay at home, I believe, 
than expose herself to the coM wind, and trudge through 
the wet andidirt in clogs. 

Sa/fy. I lH;lieve so too; and now, mammr, 1 see that all 
you have told me is very right * 

Afn. Af. Well, my dear, let It dwell upon your mind, 
so as* to make you cheerful and contented in your station, 
whi( h you see ts sd much ha{»pier than that of many and 
many other children. So now we will talk no more on this 
subject. 


£iObtb fiioenins. 


THE ROOKERY. 

There the hoarse.voiced, hungry Rook 
Neer her stick.biult nest doth croek. 

Waving on the topmost bough.** 

'I'HKSE%pes Mr. Stan^ove repeated, pointing up to a 
rookery, as he was \talking in an avenue of tall trees with 
his son Francis. 

Francis. Is that a rookery, papa? » 

Mr St It is. Do you hear what a cawing the birds 
Utake ? 

Fr. Yes, and I see them hopping about among the 
boughs. Pray,.ate not rooks the same is crows * 

Mr. Si. They are a species of crow; but they differ fr<»ii 
the carrion-crow and raven in not living upon tkad 
but upon com and other seeds, and grass They indeed 
pick up beetles and other insectSjtond worms, iee whal 
a mUmber of them have alighted on yonder ploughed held, 
almost blockeping it over. 

Fk What are they doing? ^ 

M-. Si. Searching for grubs and worms. You see the 
men in the held do not molest them, for they do a' gi^t 
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deal of aervice d#Fc^lRf grubs, which, if giejr were 
suilbred fo insects, would do much mischief 

to the trees and ~ ^ * * 

yr. But do tbc][ not h^rt the cont ? • 

Hr. kSy. VeS| are s£d to tear up a good deal of 
green corn, if are not driven awaf But upon the 
whol^ roolb are considered the farmers* hiends ; and they 
do not choose to have* them destroyed. 

/h Do all rooks live id* rookeries ? 

Hr. S/. It is the general nature of them to associate 
togeth^, and build in numbers on thb same or adjoining 



trees. But thi% is^tefi in the midst of woods or natural 
groves. However,Shey have no objection*tolhe neighbour¬ 
hood of man, but readily take to a plantation oC tall trees, 
though it be dose to a house; and this is commonly called 
a ropery. They will even fix their habitations on trees in 
tbP midst of towns; and 1 have seen a rookery in a church¬ 
yard in one of the cl<]^est parts of l.ondon. 

jFr. I diink a rookery is a sort of town itself. 

Mr, Si. It Is'^a'village in the air, peo{^ed with numerous 
inhabitants; and imthipg can be more amusing than to view 
thm*all in ^ nnd iro, and busied in their 
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several CKftupadons. The «|^n^ i| tHeir busiest ttme.^ Early 
in the year they begin to repair Vieir bests^ or build hew 
on^s. 

Fr, I>o they all work together, pr every one for itself? 

Mr, Sf. Each iiair,<After th^ naye coupled, build their 
own nest; and, iaitcad of helping, they are very apt to 
the materials from one anotnet If both blr^ go cut at 
once in search of sticks, they often fiiid, at their return, the 
work all destroyed, and the materials carried off; so that 
one of them generally stays at home to keep watch. How¬ 
ever, 1 have met with a story which shows that they are not 
without some sense of the criminality of thieving. There 
was in a rookery a la;^ pair uf rooks, who nevea went out to 
get sticks for tliemselves, hut made practice of watching 
when their neighbours were abroad, and helped themselves 
from their nests. I'hey had served most of the community 
in this manner, and by these means had just finished their 
own nest; when all the other rooks in a rage fell upon them 
at once, pulled their nest in fueces, beat them soundly, and 
drove them from th^ir society. 

Fr. That was veiy right-—I should have liked to have 
seen it. But why do they live together, if they do not help 
(>nc another ? 

Afr. Sf‘<They ]>robably receive pleasure from the coiyppany 
of their own kind, as men and various other creatures do. 
Then, though they do not assist one another in building, 
they are mutually serviceable in many ways. Should a 
large bird of prey hover about a rookery, for the purpose of 
evr^ng off any of the young ones, they all unite to drive 
him away. ^Vhen they are feeding in a flpek, several are 
placed as sentinels upon the trees all around, who give an 
alarm if i\py danger approach. They often go a Umg way 
from home to feed; but every evening tbe iriiole flock 
returns, making a loud cawing as they fly, as thouj^ to 
direct and call m the stragglers. The older rooks take the 
lead; you may distinguisV them by the whiteness of their 
bills, occasioned by meir fiequent dt^gttig it? tbe ground, 
by which tbe bUck feathers at the root ^ the bin ate worn 
off. 

F^, Do rooks always keep to the same trees? 
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Mr. ^ they ere moeh stttadied (o Aiem, an<l 
wffen the ttm heppetitto be cut down, they s<^em 
distressed, eed k^p hoveriitg,Abqfitthem they are laHm^. 
and will scercely^d^rt |hera. when they lie on the grouns) 

/V. I'oor things 11 suppose thdf feel as we should, if 
to^'u were bum^ down ot overthrown by an Earthquake. 

Mf\ Sf, Nb douU f dfedeties of brute animals gieatly 
resemble those of ; and that of rooks is like those of 
men in asava^ state, suAi a$ the communities of the.North 
American Indians. It Is a sort of Ktague for mutual aid 
and defence^ but m which every one is lett to do as he 
pleases, without any obligation to employ himself for the 
whole body. Others unite in a manner resembling mtire 
civilised societies of men. This is the case with the beavers. 
ITiey perform great public works by the united efforts of 
the whole community; such as damming up .steams and 
constructing mounds for their habitations. As these are 
works tff great aat and labour, some of them must firobably 
act under the direction of others, and be compelled to work, 
whether will or not Many curigus stories are told in 
this purpose by dhose who have observed them in then 
remotest haunt^ where they egterctse their full sagacity. 

Hat are they all true^ 

Mn That is more than I can answer for<$ yet what 
we cmainly know of the economy of bees may justify us in 
believing mttiitaoniinary things of the sagaci^ <^f . uimaK 
The society of bees goes &rther than that of beaver^, and, 
in some respects, myond most among men themselves. 
They not oidy inhabit n common dwellings and perform grtwt 
works ill eomi^pn, buteh^ hqr up a store of provision, whu h 
is the property dT the wbt^e community* and is not used 
except at certain seasons and under certain regulations. 
A beobive is a true image Of a commonwealth, where no 
member acts for himself uone, but (or the whole l>ody. 

4K Bat there are dnoues axuong them, who do not work 
at all. 

Stii IfeSf atSl at the approach winter they are 
dvrimi. 0^ ^ bNv 1^ to perish with cold and 

' BaMlUM St present to tell you more 

aSom htfsit,:!' ^'Vmxwm <me day see diem at work in a glam 

H 
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hive. Iji the meantime, remember one thing, which applies 
to all the«societies of brute animalt}; and I wish H did as 
well to all those of men Irkewise 
• Fr. AVhat is that ? , * « 

Mr. St The pijnci|^e upon which they all associate; is 
to obtain some tenefit ibr the w/titit not to give Ar¬ 
ticular advantages to a few. ■' • 

[Th« researchei ami ot>servaiiutm of entotrtcuogiate, however, lend to 
show that the Kovemmei^t and modes of aeiiosi of bees, beautiful and 
interesiing at they are, and displaying the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator in an eminent degree, are the results Of wA'fffif ndbw than of 
any na^oning or intellectual power. The labours of the heaver, on the 
contrary, and also the conduct of some of the ttionkey iiibes, nuy be 
regarded as flowing from an inttlUctmUy fWtrtUmg /mwr/ in other 
words, that those creatnres, with the elephant and some others, 
po<(««Hs the attribute of reasan^ in a digyti. Ants, also, in th^r forms 
of govemnsent-—in their method of leading, under rcguIilrW-appointed 
ofRcers, their squadrons in hostile array to battle—in didr taumg of 
prisoners in the hour of victory—and in their makfiq^ dam of those 
prisoners, whidi they condemn to the perforimtiM^ of menial oflioes, 
though they treat them kindly—«U indiode the pomiuion of a doftknr 
intelfect than that of beea— Editor.} 


THK SHIP. 

ChahlAs OsaoKH, when ftl Jfipme in the had a 

visit from a ^hodieAow wJA wai enteiAl AS a miA^p 
man on board of a manwof^irar. ^htdy waa 

His name) was a free-hearted, spiffed apd a favoorite 
among his com^iona; but he ne^ liked hk boolt, and 
had left school ignorant of alnibst everything be iwent th^ 
to learn. V^^at was worsci i^ hld im&bed for 

learning of all kinds, and was fond of sHbeAg tW con¬ 
tempt “ What does yop Auher inei^** >lnkl het^ Charles, 
''by keeping you ahd.a^iC^^ over, thi^ Of no 

usdib the world feut to ean!t go 

into hit Sendee lilA 

of? Ifbtt 

spidt** this fhd. ^, 

ypui^ Offgem 
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hij father set him, and !es^ willing to enter intt’ipstnn tm- 
«onversatton This chinge gave nis father mw'h comiern 
but. as he knew the caasc, lie thought it best, instead of 
employing dhrectwtithork^^ to attempt to make a new im 
pression on hui 4on*s mind, which mjjght counteriKt the 
eflfen ts of his companion’s sti^'shons 
Being acquainted with an ]^t*lndia captain, who was on 
the point of sailing, he avent with his son to jwv him a 
farewell visit on board his ship I hey were ahown all 
about the vessel, and viewed all the |>«ri>aration«i for so long 
a voyage.^ They saw her weigh am hor and unfurl her sails, 



and they took feavt olltheir ftmd aiiiidst.the shouts of the 
seamen and all the bustle of deiuuture 
Charles was highly ddighted with this scene; Ind as they 
were returning, could think and talk of nothing else. It 
was easy, therefore, for his father to lead him into the 
following^ tram of discourse; 

Charies had ten warmly expressing his admiration 
of t^ gmnd^aii^igaf «large ^ eomplete^ fitted out and 
getting imder do not womfc/' said his fotber, 

**dia( m loimieh sntsqkarith it; it is, in teaUty, One 
of the dneit edtM by human stdU, and the 
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noblest ti^iumph of art over uhtaught nature. Nearly twd 
thousand fears ago, when Julius Saesar came over to this 
island, he found the natives nn possession of no other sort 
of vessel than a sort of ^canoeMcalled a coracle, formed of 
wirker-work covered wftli hides, and no bigger than a man 
might carry. ^ But*the largest ship in Oesar’s fleet was<not 
more sujierior to the coracle of the Britons, tnan the India- 
man you have been seeing is to jvhat that ship wa& Our 
savage ancestors ventured only to jpaddle along the rivers 
and coasts, or cross smsU arms of the sea in calm weather; 
and Caesar himself would probably have been alarmed to be 
a few days out of sight of land. But the ship we have just 
left is going by itself to the opposite* side of the globe, pre¬ 
pared to encounter the tempestuous winds and mountainous 
waves of the vast Southern Ocean, and to find its way to its 
* destined port, though many weeks must pass with nothing 
in view but sea and sky. Now, what do you think can be 
the cause of this prodigious difference' in the powers of man 
at one period anmnother?’' 

Charles was silenti 

** Is It not," said his father, “ that there is a great Kleal 
more knowledge in one than in the other ? ” 

'I’o be sure it is/* said Charles. 

Father,* Would it not, think you, be as im]K>ssible for any 
number of men, untaught, by their utmost efforts, to build 
and navigate such a ship as we have seen, as to fly through 
the air ? 

Charles, I suppose it would. 

* Fa That we may be the more this, let us con¬ 

sider how many arts and professioift are necessary for this 
purpose Com%, you shall begin to name them, and if you 
foiget anyy I will put you m mind. What is the first ? 

Ch, liie ship-carpenter, T thinh 

Fa, True—what does he do? 

Oi He builds the shi{>^ 

j^. How is thht done? 

Ch, By fasChning the planks and beantt together. 

/k But do you suppm« he can do^tbis as a common 
carpenter or mak^ a box or set of shelves ? 

Ch, I do not know. 


•) ( 
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J^a. Do 3 tou not think that sudi a vast bulk*requlres a 
deal ot oontrivanca to luring it into shapf,*and Jit it 
for all its purposes f 
Ch. Yea , , ^ 

Fa. Some ships, you have heard, eail quicker than others 
—Ipme bear storma better—some carry fUore kding—some 
draws less wmtr—mvl so on. You do not suppose all these 
things are lei(t to chance? 

Ch Na , • 

Fa. In order with certwty to procjpce these elTects, it is 
necessary to study propordons exactly, and to lay down 
an accurate scaw, by mathematics lines and hgurqs, after 
which to build the ship. Much has been written upon this 
subject, and nice calculations have been made of the resist¬ 
ance a ship meets with in making way through the water, 
and the best means of overcoming it; also of thp action of 
the wind on the sails, and their action in pushing on the 
ship by means of the masts. All these must be understood 
by a p^ect master of shipbuilding. >^11 

Ch. But I think I know shipbuilder who have never 
had an education to fit them for understanding these 
things. 

I*a. Very likely; but they have followed by rote the 
rules Imd down by others; and as they work •merely by 
imitation, they cannot alter or improve as occasion may 
require. Then, though common merchant ships are en¬ 
trusted to such builders, yet in constructing men-of-war 
and Indiamen, persons of science are always employed. 
The French, attend to thb matter more than we 

do, and, in cqns^uence, their ships genesally sail better 
thanoursu **• * 

' Ch. But need a captain of know all these things ? 

F<t. It may not be absolutdy necessary; yet occasions 
may frequently arise ip which it would be of great advan¬ 
tage for btm to be ableno judpe and give directions in these 
matters. But suppq^e the ship built—what comes next ? 

Ch. 1 think she must be ri^ed • 

Fa. Well, who >re employed for this purpose ? 

^Ch. Mast-mak^ rope-^makers, sail makers, and 1 know 
pot now meny otto people. 
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Fa, Th^se are all ipechanidd trades; and thoi^h hi 
carr 39 ng tl^m on much ingenuity has jbera applied in tne 
invention of machines and tools, yet we will not stop to 
consider them. Suppose her, th^^riggodf—what next? 

Ch. She must take inf h*er guns and powder. 

Fa. Stop there, dhd refiect hpW inany arts you have new 
set to work. Gunpowder is one of thp great&t inventions 
of modern times, and that which given such a superi¬ 
ority tp civilised nations over die barbaroua An English 
frigate, surrounded by^the canoes of all the savages in the 
worl^ would easily beat them off by means of her guns; 
and if ^aesar were to come again to England with*his fleet, 
a lottery of cannon would sink all his diips, and set his 
legions a-swimming in the sea. But the making of gun¬ 
powder, and the casting of cannon, are arts that require an 
exact knowledge of the science of chemistry, 

Ch. What is that? 

Fa. It comprehggds the knowledge of all the properties 
of metals and mitMp^ salts, sulphur, .oils, and gums, and of 
the action of fire ana water and air upon all substances, and 
the effects of mixing different things together. Gunpowder 
is a mixture of three things only—saltpetre or nitre, sulphur 
or brimstone, and charc<^ But who could have thought 
such a wonderful effect would have been produced by it? 

Ch. Was it not first discovered by accident? 

Fa. Yes; but it was by one who was making chemical 
experiment^ and many more expentnents have been em¬ 
ployed to bring it to perfectioa 

Ch. But ne^ a captain know how-to make gunpowder 
and cannon ? ^ 

Fa, It is not fliecessary^^^bdngh it tmi^ plteii^ he me^ to 
him. However, it is qu ili jl pc easgry that ^ 'idiould know 
how to employ them. ^ Now, the sciences of gonnery and 
fortification depend entirely upon me^einatical principles; 
for 1^ these are calculated the direc^^ of a ball through 
the the distance it will reach tc^ ^4 die force with 
which it will strike any^ing. Ah a^tieet% therefore, 
must be good matl^niaticiaiis. 

Ch. But I think I have beard^ cf gunners being little 
better than the common ineh. 
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Fa* Trae-^bm » a way of that basiness, as 
weH as many byynore piacttce; and an untducated 
man may aoqaiie duH in poitjtin^ a cannon, as well a§ in 
shooting iritfa a Qoxamonmin. But this is only in ordinagr 
cases, and an abfer heaoif zequifed to direct Well, now 
suppose your ship completdy fitted out for ^a, and the 
wineLblowingtfair; how will you navigate her? 

CX, I would spread the $atls» and steer by the rudder. 

Fa* Very wdl-^but hol^ would you find your way to the 
port you were bound for? 

CA, That 1 cannot telL 

Fa* Nor, perhaps, can 1 make you exactly comprehend 
it; but 1 ci^ show you enough 40 convince you tKkt it is 
an afiair that requires much knowledge and early study. In 
former times, when a vessel left the sight of land, it was 
steered by observadon of the sun by day, and the moon* 
and stars by night. The sun, you know, rises ifi the east, 
and sets in the west; and at nooq, in these parts of the 
world, it is exactly south of u& These^points, therefore, 
may be foWd out when the sun shines. Hie moqp and 
stars vary; however, their places^ th*e sky may be known 
by exact oWrvation. Then there is one star that alwavs 
points to the north pole, and is therefore called the pole- 
star. Thb was of great use in navigation, and. the word 
pole-star is often used by the poets to signify a surr guide. 
Do you recollect the description in Homer’s Odysse>, when 
Ulysses saib away (y firom the island of Calypso, 

how he steers by the stm? 

CA* I think 1 remember the lines in Pope’s translation.# 

/Sr. Kepeat ^em, thea » 

Ch, Pbtoed sf the hdim, he sat and marked the^skiee, 

Kor dosed in sleep his everrSMLtdifal eyes. 

There viewed the Pleiads, ana the northern teamf 
And great Orion’s more refiitoent beam, 

To which, armtnd the axle of the iky. 

The Sear, revolvk^ points his golden eye: 

Who shines exdted on th* mheieal plain, 

Nor tmthes his hhuung forehead in the main. 

Fa* Very VeU-^diey are fine lines indeed! You see 
then, how kutg ago sailors thought it necessary to study 
astronomy. ^ as it firequmitly happens, especially in 
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stormy wefther^ thallL stars ar^ not to be'seen, tn» metnop 
wa& 3 ubj 6 ct to great uncertainty, wkich rendered it danj^* 
ou$ to undertake distant voya^^ At length, nearly five 
hundred years ago, a property ypu* dbcovrr^ m a mineml, 
called the magnet, or loadstone, which removed the diffi^ 
culty. Thistwas, tts poianty^ or quality of always point¬ 
ing to the poles of the earth, that is, 4 ^^ noi^ and south. 
This it can communicate to any; piece of iron, so that a 
needle well nibbed in a p^icular manner by a loadstone, 
and then balanced ppon its centre, so as to turn round 
freely, will always point to4he north, With an instrument 
called a mariner's compass, made of <me of thesd' needles, 
and a card marked with sM the points, North, South, East, 
West, and the divisions between these, a ship may be steered 
to any part of the globe. 

' CA, It ia a very easy matter, then. 

Fa. Not quite so easy, neither. In a long voyage, cross 
or contrary winds blow’^a ship out of her direct course, so 
that, without nice calculations, both of the straight track she 
has gone, and all the deviations firom it, the sailors would 
not know where they wdi^ nor to what point tck steer. It 
is also frequently necessary to take observations, as they 
call it; that is, to observe with an instrument where the 
sun’s place in the sky is at noon, by which they can deter¬ 
mine the lahtude they are in. Other observations are 
necessary to determine their . What these mean, 

1 can show you upon the globev is enough now to say 

that, by means of both together,mey can tell the exact 
spot they are on at any time; and then by consulting their 
map, and setting jtheir comp^ the^ can stter right to the 
place they want* But all thb requires a very exact know¬ 
ledge of astronomy, the use of the globes, mariiematics, and 
arimmetic, which you may suppose is not to be acquired 
widiiBiut much study. A great number of curious instru¬ 
ments have been invented to asritt tn these ^^rations; so 
that there b scarcely any matter k wl^cb so mheh art and 
science have 4)etn employ^ as in navigation; and none 
but a very lean^^ and civilised nation cah exed in it. 

Ch. But hoyr b Tom Harifyto do; loe I am pretty sijfer 
he dpes not understand any of these thinjg^? 
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jFa. H« mtiisl km them, if he m«(kiPo come ta anything 
in his professkiiPi He indeed, haid a pre|s«gang or 
command a boat’s crew witbmiit thirni; but he will never be 
fit to take ohaige pf a war or even a merchant shiix. 
CA. However^ he need not leard luatin and Greek. 

JSa. I cannot say, iinieed, that a satlof has«occasion for 
thosoilanguages; but,a knowledge of Latin makes it much 
easier to acquire all modm lan^ages; and 1 hope you do 
not thiidc them tmnecessaiV ^ him. 

1 did not know they were of much importance.* 

JPit. No 1 Do you think that one who may probably visit 
most countries in Europe, and their foreign settlements, 
should be able to converse in mr other language than his 
own ? If the knowledge of languages be not useful to //////, 
I know not to whom it is sa He can hardly do at all with 
out knowing some, and the more the better. ^ 

CA. Poor Tom! then I doubt he has not chos*en so well 
as U ^ thinks 
J^a I doubt so, too 

Here ended the conversation. The) soon after rea< hetl 
home, and Charles did not forget to desire his father to 
show him on the globe what longit de and latitude meant 


a 

THINGS »Y TOEIR RIGHT NAMES 

if" 

Charie$, Papa, yda grow very lary. Last wintei \«u 
used to Wl tisgitories, wnd now you never tell us an> and 
we are got round the hre, quite rdkdy to hear )ou 
Pray, ’dear papa, let us have at tery ptetty one. , 

♦ Faiher. Wtth all my heart Wnat shall it be ? 

M A bloody murd^, pai^ 1 

F A bloody murder f well, then- Once u|)on a time, 
some men, dressed aU aHke-— 

C With Week over thetr f^^ • 

Ko; tibey hlkd Sjteel caps on*-havmg crossed a dark 
l^atbi wound caUdottsly along the skirts of a deep forest -- 

C they wm Hl^lo^lng fcHoas, X dare say. 
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F, I cjinnot safpi; on the contrary, they were as taU, 
l^sonable men as most one sha)} sets leaving on their 
right hand an old ruined tow^r on the hUl--~ 

C. At midnight, just Is tKe clock stn;^ twelve; was it 
ribt, papa? * • • * * 

F, No, re^ly; it was on a ^ne balmy summer's raomipg; 
—they moved forward, one behind another—s- ^ , 

C. As still as death, creeping along'under the hedges. 

F. On the contrary, they walked remarkably upright; 
and, so far from endeavouring to be hushed and still, they 



mide a loud noise as they came along, inth several aorts of 
instruments. • 

C But, papa, 'they would be found out immediately. 

/' They*did not seem to wish to conceal themselves; oq 
the contr^, they gloried in what th^ were about. 
moved forward, 1 say, to a large where stood a n^ 
pretty village, which they set on fire-—* 

C Set u village on fire, wick^ wretches J 
F, And while it was burning, they .murdered tjveiuy 
thousand men 1 « 

C, Oh fie! pa(>a! Vou don't intend 1 should befiev;; 
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this ; I thought all along you wore mal^lg up a taWt as you 
often do; but you shaf^not catch me mis time. .What! 
they lay still, I suppose, and ^let these fellows *cut their 
throats I • * * ^ 

E No, truly, th&y resisted as long ^ they could, 

C. How should mese men kill twentyithou^nd people, 
pray^ • 

F. Vhy not ? the ntvi^trers were thirty thousand. 

* C Oh, now X have fouifdl you out! you mean a battle. 

F. Indeed I da 1 do not know any murders h^f so 
bloody. 


fltntb £venind. 


THE TRANSMIGRATIONS OF INDUR. 

At the time when Fairies and Genii possessed the powers 
which they have now lost, there lived in the country of the 
Brachmans a man named Indur, who* was distinguished, 
not only for that gentleness of disposition and humanity 
towards all living creatures, which are so much c ultivated 
among those people, but for an insatiable cuycj'ity re¬ 
specting the nature and way of life of all animals. In 
pursuit of knowledge of this kind, he would frequently 
spend the night ambng lonely rocks, or in the mulst of 
thick forests; and there, under shelter of a hanging dhf, 
or mounted upon a high tree, he would watch' the motions 
and actkms of all the ^nimds that seek tjifeir prey in the 
night; and, retraining in the same si>ot w the break of 
day, he would observe this tribe of creatures retiring to 
their dens, and all others coming forth to enjoy the beams 
of the rising sun. On these occasions, if he saw any opfior- 
tunity of exerdsin^ lu% benevolence towards animals in 
distress, he never failed td mdee use of it; and many times 
rescued the small bird from the pitiless hawk, #nd the lamb 
or kid from tne gripe of dte wolf and lynx One day, as 
he was sitting on a tree in the forest, a little frolicsome 
indhkey, in taking a great leap (rem one bough to another, 
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dianced f6 miss Its fadd, and IsU from a gr^ 
the ^touhd- As k ky there, unahk to move, 'Wiir 
a large venomous s^pent advancing to nmke the poor 
defenceless creature hk prey;; l^ninedsateljrd^ended 
from his post, and taking th6 UkW lomkey in his arms, ran 
with it to the tree,*’and gently piaead |t upon a bot^h. ^ In 
the meantime, the enraged serpar^ ^l^isni^'^m, overtw 
him before he could mount tha t^ and bhJum’m the leg. 
Preseiitly the limb began to and the eflbcts of 
venom became visibl;^ over. Iti^uV’j He grew 

faint, sick, and i>ale;. 



sensible that his ja^. moments wf^e^kst appioii^ng. As 
thus he lay, he #as surprise to hear a hun^ vmce ftom 
the tree; and looking‘hp, on the^jbough where 

he had pl^ed the monkey, a 

addressed him: ** Indur, I that diy^fcind- 

nesa^to me should haVO be^ Of 

Know^ that in thO .^)rm pif ym dio 

l*9W fhiiy whom thou 

Itged to pass a mtain immber of i^ys ei^ year^^^ the 

sfiape of an 

net mortal, I should horn 


rm tmsitaQtutioss of movn. 

t 


las 


the^bite tiie sofpen^ bftdst thou not so humand> asbbted 
me. It ts not in my fmer to prevent the ^effect of 
the poison; but I am able lo ^nt thee any tvish thou 
form teapecting th€wfi;pire state of existence to whUJi 
thou ait now hastening. Speakf then, before it be loo 
lat^ and let me show my gratitude."-—'^reaa Tcrezinda! ’’ 
replied Indur^^’jdnoa }'0U bounteously to return 

» my service, this is the request that I tttahe—in aU my trans¬ 
migrations may 1 retain a i | |i ^ onal 8oui» with the memory ^ 
of the adventmmi^I have gone throqgh; and when* death 
«ts me Aee mMsc bodys Ipay I instantly animate another 
in the pAme oWItS poWeti su faculties, without passing 
through the helpless state of infancy."—“ It is granted, ’ 
answered the Fairy; and immediately breaking a small 
branch from the tree, and breathing on it, she thresv u 
down to Indur, and bade him hold U fast in^his band.* 
He did SQ^ and presently expired. 

Instantly he found himself in a green valley, by the side 
of a dear apream, grasing amjdst a herd of He « 

admired his di^t diape, sleek, spotted skin, and poH«>hed 
spiral boms; and drank swth delight Of the c<k>I rivulet, 
wpped the juicy hd^ljkaiid sport^ wnh his c oropanions 
Soon an alarm wp given of ihe approach of an enemy; and 
they all set off with the swiftness of the vdnd to«the neigh 
bouring immense j^ins, where they were presents out of 
the reach of hijui> Indiir was highly delighted nith the 
ease and mpidil^ of his tudd^; and snuffing the keen air 
of the deser^ bounded aw3ay» scaieek dfa g nin g to touch the c 
ground wUSt his fttet This way of life wept on very plea¬ 
santly ^sotnsa time, dt teni^h the herd was one morning 
aknaed with now of trumpf^ dkitek ^ loud shouts on 
every side. Thtpr star^ and ran dm to the tight, then to 
the left, but were OflSitmoaBy driven )»ck by the surround¬ 
ing crowd, which now appeased to be a whole army of 
hun^ widi die kibgbf diecqimtiy and all his nobles, as- 
■* * " *tise^ after die mfnner of the eastern 

be^pn to^lose, and numbers 
^ ^ yarkais kinds thronged together in 

the peftfiHikj I jhrMnoisible from the dangers that 

approadM ua im The huntsmen had 
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now coriie near enough to reach their game with j^heir 
arrows S’ fsind the prince and his lords shot at them as they 
passed and repassed, kiUin^ and wounding great numbers, 
findur and hiS surviving comp^pien^ seeing no other means 
of escape, resolved to make a bold jmsh towards that part of 
the ring whsch w&s the most weakly guarded ; and though 
many i.)erished in the attempt, yet aC few, l&ping owr the 
heads of the people, ^ot clear a^a^t ntKl Indur was among 
the number. But whilst he was scouring die plain, re¬ 
joicing in his good,fortune and enemy swifter 

than himself overtook him. This who, let 

loose, by one of the huntsmen, lightning after 

the fugitives ; and, alighting upon the head of fndur, began 
to te.ir his eyes with his beak, and flap his wwgs over his ■ 
face, indur, terrified and blinded, knew not which way he 
went; instead of proceeding straight forwards, turned 
round, and came again towards the huntersr One of these, 
riding full speed, with a jav^in in his hand, esune up to him, 
and ran the weapon into his ^ide He fell down, and with 


repeated ivounds was soon despatt^ed ut 
When the struggle of death was over, Indur was equally 
surprised and pleased on finding Itself soaring high in the 
air, as one of a flight of Wild Ge^e, in their annual migra¬ 
tion to bseed in the Arc^ regiona^ Wi^ vast delight he 
sprang forward, on easy win^ throj^h the immense fields of 
air, and surveyed ben^ith hitu mi^nshie tracts of eardi per¬ 
petually varyii^ with pl^hs, ihMiUdns, Hv^ lakes, and 
woods. At the approach of n^ht, the li^ ali^ted on the 
ground, and fed on gr^h cm and At daybreak 


they were again pn aiim!|ged inregular wedge¬ 

like body, with*hti ^|||||4hced leader m their tod Thus, 
for manyodays, they ^dnited their journey, passing over 
countries inhabited by^^yaribus natiot^ at length they 
^ arrived in the lemoms^ f^ settM in a 

wide, marshy lake, fliUed islands, and 

surrounded <m :pme and birch. 

''Hto-in animals, 

and jprwAftig 

fiar, -JlPd 
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wki) great pleasttie exercised his various powers* of 
min^ divio^ and flying y sailing round the islands, penetrat 
ing into every creek and bay, ttid visitio|^ the deef)e&t 
recesses of the woods* He^surveyed with adibnishment the 
sun, instead of lising and setting^ dnrking a complete circle 
in ^e heavens and cheering the earth with a perpetual da), 
f iereuhe met inth innumerable tribes of kindred birds, vary¬ 
ing in size, plumage, and yojbe, but all passing their time in 
a similar manner, and furnished with the same poa^efs for 
|iroviding food and a safe retreat for j;hemselves and their 
young. I'he whole lake w^ covered with parties Ashing or 
sporting, &nd resounded with their loud cnes; whye the 
islands were-Ailed with their nests, and new broods of young 
were continually coming forth and launching upon the sui- 
face of the waters. One day, Indur’s curiosity having led 
him, at a distance from his companions,,.to the woody* 
border the lake, he was near {laying dearly for his heed 
lessness; for a fox, duit lay in wait among the bushes, 
^aag Upon him, and it was.with the utmost difliculty that 
by a strong exertion he broke from his hold, not without 
the loss of eome feathers. 


Summer now drawing to an end, the vast congregation 
of waterfowl began to^break up; and large bodi^ of them 
duly took then way,, aoudiwards, to pass tbetwimer in 
cUmates where the waters are never so frozen os to become 
un^ibabitablk the featibered race. The wild geese, to 
whom Indur beltmged, proceeded with their yoflng ones, by 
long daily jouhieys, across Sweden^ the Baltic Sea, Poland, 
and Turkey, to^Lotser Aria, mid flnished their journey at 
the celebrated plains on the bai)lc|d|£^ Cayster, a noted 
resort for their spedes ever riitef^|||p^ bf Homer, who, 
in some very b^udflit vemeSi psd^lRmibed the manners 
and actions of the various tdMw of Aquatic birds in that 
Ihvourite spot^ “Hete lecruited from the fatigue 

* **Kot]eri(b«lvstmdMrOMaih’'«mtiodicd 
Or Met «a 


That 


[ wfiriries wtN Csfttti^s *pdiwt 

aed ehui didr rattling wiogt, 
i eseim w riry lenedh; 

nrite the field retoetide*’ 

. K 7 _ ~ —- - ■ 
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of their march, and enjoyed thein*selves in the deliciotts 
rlimate till winter. This seasotv though here eatrehaely 
tnild, yet* causing the mfan^ of sustenance to be someurhat 
/>carce« they^re obliged to m^ke for^ir$ excursions to 
the cultivated lands in ^the neighbourhood. Having com< 
mitted grea^ depredations upon a fin^ field of young w{^eat, 
the owner spread a net on the ground, ii* which jndur, 
w'ith several of his companions, had the misfortune to be 
caught No mercy was shown tfiem^ but as they were taken 
nut one by one, their necks were all broken. 

Indur was not ifiimedtately sensible of the next change 
he underwent, which was into a Dormouse, fast asleep m 
a hole at the foot of a bush. As It was in a country where 
the winter was rather severe, he did not awake for some 


weeks; when, a thaw having taken place, and the sun be¬ 
ginning to waim the earth, he unified himself one day, 
stretchecT, opened his eyes, and not being able to make out 
where he was, he aroused a ibmale comj^anioo whom he 
found by his side. When she was anciently awakened, 
and they both beg^n to feel hungry, she led the way to a 
magazine of nuts and acoms, where diey mad^ a comto- 
able meal, and soon fell asleep again. This nap having 
lasted a few days, they awoke a second time, and having 
eaten, they ventured to crawl to the mouth of their Iholei 
where, pulling away some mtheted grass and leaves, they 
jieeped out into the open air. AAe^tajang a turn or two 
in the sun,' they grew iwill, and wm»t down agam, stoi^^ 
up the entrance a^r theim The cold weather returning, 
*hey took another long napi, tiU at lengdi spring having 


fairly set in, they 
daily excurstons'al 
being now exhaus 


I in earnest, and^ began to make 
Th^ wiqt^ stot^ of promtons 
y were ^ some thne reduced to 


at stiaits, and omed to dig ibr roots and p^-nuts. 




Their ^ was mei (hm as the season 


-‘f a young fiunily. Thi^ never 
ascended die liighbr bfikies^ ol 
gtte pan of dm 
summer. When aubimd om^thsgr 
in coltecdna the huts, saaotiia^ eistt 


and they, 
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6 oiy tihe trees* and laying them up in their storehouses 
undeiground Ohe da^ as Indur was closely engaged in 
this occupadc^ at some distaifce irom his daelling^ he vas 
seized by a wild cat* wh<^ a£ter toj;menting him for a tim^, 
gave him a gripe, and put him out of his'j>ain. 

Hrom one ouhe smallest and most defencelef^ of animals, 
Induit found nimself. instantly changed into a majestic 
# Elephant, in a lofly forest in the isle of Ceylon Elated 
^ith this wonderful advancement in the scale of creation, 
he stalked iJong with cbnscious dignity, and surveyed Wxxh 
pleasing wonder his own form and the forms of his com¬ 
panions, t^ether with the rich scenery of the ever-verdant 
woodsy which perfumed the air with their spicy odour, and 
lifted their tall heads to the clouda Here, fearing no 
injury, and not desirous to do any, the gigantic herd roamed. 
at large, feeding on the green branches, which they tore 
down with their ^nk^ bathing in deep rivers during the 
heat of the day, an 9 reposing in the depths of the forests, 
reclined against the massy trunks of trees by night It 
was long before Indur met with any iidventure that could 
lead him tonloabt his security. But, one day, having pene¬ 
trated into a close, entangled thicket, be espied, lurking 
under the thidc covert, a grim tiger, whose eyes flashed rage 
and fuiy. Though the tiger was one of the laigksr of his 
species, yet his bulk was trifling compared to mai of an 
elephant, a sin^ foot of which seemed sufficient to crush 
him; yet the neiceness and cruelty oyp looks, his angry 
growl, ^nning teeth, struck sompKlerror into Indur^ 
There was litde time, howeveiv for ieflect^n; for when 
Indur had advanced a*!ttng{e dg^fi setting up a 

rear, aptang to meet him, seize his lifted 

tiuii^ Indur was dexterous enoiuh to receive Him upon 
one of his tuduL atfd everting atl m strength, threw the 
tiger to a great diidauc^. He was aonrnwhit stunned by the 
fldl, tmt recovering, renewed the assauh with redoubled fury. 
Indur again, an^ I lltne, threw him offs after whkh 
the tijper» tnndh| aipnt, bogi^ 
dnclet Index drew ipieh, mid rmned h» companions, 
wii^ sonMt abateahdd.m &t/t oonfkience he had placed tn 
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hii» S12C and strength, which had not prevented him from 
undergoing so dangerous an attacH 
Soon after, he joined'the' rest of the herd in an exp^di- 
'tion beyond the bounds«of the*fdrest, to*inake depredations 
on some fields of maize. They committed great havoc, 
ilevouring fWrt, but tearing up and trampling down iliuch 
more; when the inhabitants, taking* the alarm, assembled ' 
in great numbers, and with fierce shouts and Naming brands, 
drove them back to the woods. Not contented with this, 
they were resolved tj make them pay for the mischief they 
had done, by taking some prisoners. For this purpose they 
enelo^ed a large space among the trees, with strong posts 
and stakes, bringing it to a narrower and narroVer compass, 
and ending at last in a passage capable of admitting only 
one elephant at a time. 'I'his was divided by strong cross¬ 
bars, which would lift up and down, into several apartments. 
'I'hey then sent out some tame female elephants bred to the 
business, who approaching the herd of wild ones, inveigled 
the males to follow them towards the enclosures. Indur 
was among the first who were decoyed by their artifices; 
and with some others following heedlessly, he got into the 
narrowest [lart of the enclosure, opposite to the passage. 

1 iere they stood awhile, doubting whether they should go 
further. ' Hut the females leading the way, and uttering their 
cry of invitation, they ventured at length to follow. When a 
sufficient number was in the imsage, the bars were let down 
by men placed fo^ that purpose, and the elephants were 
/airly caught in a As soon as they were sensih^ of their 
situation, they fell into a fit of rage, and with all their efforts 
endeavoured tp *break through. But the'hunters throwing 
nooses over them, bound them fast with strong ropes and 
chains to the posts on each side, and thus kept them 
without food or slea^^ for three days i wh^, being exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue, they gav^ signs of sufficient tame- 
noss. They were now let out one by one, and were bound 
each of thepi to two large tame eleph^ts, with riders on 
their backs, and thus widtout resistanoQ arerdled away close 
prisoners, Th^ were then put into separate stables, and, 
by proper discipline, were presently rendered quite tame 
and gentle. 
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Not ]oDg ato, Indur, with five more, was sjpnt t>ver from 
CeyTon to the continenti of India, and sold to of the 
princes c^the country. He aras«now trained to all the 
services elephantsi are there employed in, which were te 
carry persons on his back in*a sort df sedan or litter, to draw 
ranaon, ships, and other great weights, td kncil and rise at 
comn)^id, ma0c obei^ce to his lord, and perform all the 
^motions and attitudes he was ordered. Thus he lived a 
long time, well fed and can;sscd, clothed in costly trapjnngs 
on days of ceremony, and contributing to the pomp of. 
eastern royalty. At lengUr a war broke out, and Indui 
came to be employed in a different scene. After proper 
training, he was marched, with a number of his fellows, into 
the field, bearing on his back a small wooden lower, in 
which were pbeed some soldiers with a small field‘i)ifc e 
'fhey soon came in sight of the enemy, and both sides wcic • 
drawn up for battle. Indur and the rest were urged forwaid 
by their leaders, wondering at the same time at the scene m 
which they were engaged, so contrary to their nature and 
manners. Presently all was involved .in smoke and fire. 
The elephajits advancing, soon put to flight those who vierc 
drawn up t^fore them; but their career was stopped by a 
battery of cannon, which played furiously against them. 
Their vast bodies offered a fair mark to the ball, w>i:ch pre¬ 
sently struck down some and wounded others. Indur 
received a shot on oi^ of his tusks, which broke it, and put 
him to such pain and affright, that turning about, he lan 
with all speed over^the plain; and falling in with a body of 
their own infantry, he burst through, tramplinj; down whole 
ranks, and fiUigg them with terror and confusion. Ihs 
leader having now lost all command over hhn, and finding 
him hurtful only to his own party, applied the sh^p instru 
ihent he carried to the nape of his ,Mk, and driving it in 
with all his foic^ferced his spinal 4prow, so that he fell 
lifeless to the ground. • 

In the next stage of his existence, Indur, to hi^ great sur¬ 
prise, found era the vast bulk of the elephant prodigiously 
exceeded ; for be vtas now a Whale of the largest species, 
rolling in the midst of tbe Arctic seas. As he darted along, 
th^lash of his tall irwde whirlpools in the mighty deep. 
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When hb opened his immense jaws, he drew in a flood of 
brine, wl^ich on rising to the sur&M;^ he sji^uted out iigmn 
in a rushing fountain, that rQse high in the air wi^ the noise 
^of a mighty cataract. All the oth^r inhabitants of the ocean 
seemed as nothing to4iftn. tfe swallowed, almost without 
knowing it^ whofe shoals of the smaller kinds; and the 
larger swiftly turned aside at his approadi. “Now,” he 
cried to himself, ** whatever other evils may await me, I am 
certainly secure from the molestHtions of other animals; for 
what is the creature that can dare to cope with me, or mea< 
sure his strength with mine?’* Having said this, he saw 
swimming near him a fish not a quarter of his length, armed 
with a dreadful row of teeth. This was a grampus, which, 
directly flying u|>on Indur, fastened on him, and made his 
great teeth meet in his fle.sh. Indur roared with pain, and 
lashed the sea till it was all in a foam; but could neither 
reach nor shake off his cruel foe. He rolled over and over, 
rose and sank, and exerted all his boasted strength; but to 
no purpose. At length the grampus quitted his hold, and 
left him not a little jnortiiied with the adventure. This was 
however forgotten, and Indur received pleasure from his 
new situation, as he roamed through the boundless fields of 
ocean, now diving to its very bottom, now shooting swiftly 
to its surface, and sporting with his companions in unwieldy 
gambols. Having chosen a mate, he took his course with 
her southwards, and in due time brought up two young ones, 
of whom he was extremely fond. The summer season hav¬ 
ing arrived, he more frequently than usual rose to the surface, 
<ind basking in the sunbeams, floated unmoved with a large 
part of his huge body above the avaves. ^ As he was thus 
one day enjoying a profound sleep, he was awakened by a 
sharp instrument penetrating deep into his back. Instantly 
he sprang away witb^jthe swiftness of lig|htiung, and, feciii% 
the weapon still be dived Into life recesses of the' 

deep, and stayed th^ till want of ok obliged him to ascend 
to the surface. Hbre ailt>lber harpoon was plunged into 
him, the smart of which again ma^ Him fly f|om his unseen 
foes; but, after a shorter course, he wal again compelled to 
rise, much weakened by,the loss of blood, which,^ gushii^ in 
a torrent, tinged the wafers as he pa^ed., Anc^hierVound 
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ivas^flicted, #hkh soon brought him a1nu.ist iUcfe^s to the 
surface; and the line fd^tened to the first harpoon being 
now pulled in, this enormous ctcatftre was brought, an unre¬ 
sisting: prey, to thcf side of a» ship, t^'here he was soon quitf 
despatched, and then cut to pieces. * , • 

I '^e soul of^this huge carcass had next a mtlch narrower 
; lodging, for Indur was changed into a Bee, w'hich, wfth a 
•great multitude of its young companions, w'ns on flight in 
'search of a new settlement, their parents having driven 
them out of the hive, which was unablotto contain them all. 
jAfter a rambling excursion, the queen, by whom all their 
motions were directed, settled on the branch of a lofty tree, 
uhey all immediately clustered around her, and soon formed 
a large black bunch, depending from the bough. A man 
presently planted a ladder, ascended with a beehive, and 
svrept them in. After they were quietly settled in their new 
habitation, they were placed on a stand in the garden along 
with some other colonies, and left to begin their labours. 
Every fine morning, as soon as the sun was up, the greater 
part of them sallied forth, and roamed tjver the garden and 
the neighbouring fields in search of fre.sh and fragrant 
flowers. They first collected a quantity of gluey matter, 
with which they lined all the inside of their house, 'rhen 
they brought wax, and began to make their cells,* building 
them with the utmost regularity, though it was U;,dr first 
attempt, and they hoxl no teacher. As fast as they were 
built, some were filled with liquid honey gathered from 
the nectaries of flowers; and, as they filled the cells, the^ 
sealed them up with a thin covering of wax. ,, In other cells, 
the queen bee deposited her egg.s, which «rere to supply a 
new progeny for the ensuing year. Nothing could be a 
iggote pleasing sight, than to behold on a sunshirfy day the 
insects continually going forth to their labour, while others 
were as constantly arriving at the mouth of the hole, either 
with yellow balls of wax under^eir thighs, or full of the 
honey which they had drawn li^ith their trunks, for the 
])urpo$e of sptmong it out into the cells of the honeycomb. 
Indur felt much delight in this useful and active way of life, 
and was always one of the first abroad at the dawn, and 
latest home in the evening. On rainy and foggy days they 
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stayed at^ome, and employed themselves iii finishing |heir 
cells, and all the necessary work within doors; and Tndur, 
though endued with humarf reason, could not but admire 
the readiness vrith which he and the rest formed the most 
regular plans of^work, all corresponding in design and 
execution, guided by instinct alone. 

The end of autumn now approaching, the bees had-filled 
their combs with honey ; and noising more being to be got 
abroad, they stayed within doors, passing most of their time 
in sleep. They ate^a little of their store, but with great 
frugality; and all their meals were made in public, none 
daring to make free with the common stock by himself. 
The owner of the hives now came and took them one by 
one into his hands, that he might judge by the weight 
whether they were full of honey. That in which Indur was 
proved to be one of the heaviest; and it was, therefore, 
resolved to take the contents. For this purpose, one cold 
night, when the bees were all fast asleep, the hive wa.s 
]>laced over a hole in the ground, in which had been put 
brimstone matches ^3et on Are. The fumes arose into the 
hive, and soon suffocated great part of the bees^ and stupi* 
tied the rest, so that they all fell from the combs. Indur 
was amongst the dead. • 

He soon revived, in the form of a young Rabbit, in a 
Spacious warren, This was like a populous town; being 
everywhere hollowed by burrows running deep underground, 
and each inhabited by one or more families. In the even¬ 
ing, the warren was covered with a vast number of rabbits, 
did and young, some feeding, others frisking about, and 
pursuing one another in wanton spe^t. Atcthe least alarm, 
they all hurried into the holes nearest them, and were in 
an instant safe from enemies, who cither coidd not follow 
them at all, or, if they did, were foiled in the chase by the 
numerous ways and turnings in the earth, communicating 
w;iith each other, so as ^ afibrd'"easy means of escape. 
Indur delighted much secure and social life; and, 

taking a mat^ was soon the lather of a ntimeious offspring. 
Several of the little ones, however, n<i being sufficiently 
careful, fell a prey either to hawks and crows conriutu^ly 
hovering over the warren, or to cats, foxes, and other wild 
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quadrupeds» who employed every art to catch 4 heni at a 
distance from their holes. Indur himseli ran several 
hazards. He was once my/tea; being caught* by a little 
dog, trained for the purppse, who kept playing around fpi 
a considerable time, not SiSeming*to attend to the rabbits, 
titi^ having got near, he all at once darted i^to the midst 
of them. Afiother time he received some shot from a 
sj»ortsman who lay oh the watch l>ehind a hedge adjoining 
the warren. - * 

rhe number of rabbits here was fo great.'^that h hard 
winter coming on, which killed most*of the vegetables, ot 
buried them deep* under the snow% they were reduced to 
great straita, and many were famished to death. * Some 
turnips and hay, however, which were laid lor them, pre 
served the greater part. "J'he ai>proach of spring renewed 
their sport and pleasure ; and Indur was made the fathet 
of another family. One night, however, w’as fatal to them 
all. As they wrere sleeping, they were alarmed by the attack 
of a ferret; and running with great speed to the mouth ot 
their burrow to escape it, they were all^caught in nets placed 
over their^oles. Indur, with the rest, was despatched by 
a blow" on the back of the neck, and his body was sent to 
the nearest market^town. 

His next change was into a young Mastiff, brought up 
in a farmyard Having nearly acquired his fu I size, he 
was sent as a present to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who wanted a faithful guard for his house and grounds. 
Indur presently attached himself to his master and all his 
family, ^nd showed every mark of a noble and generous 
nature. 'Phot^h ficro^ as a lion, whenever he thought the 
persons or properties of his friends invaded, he was gentle 
as a lamb at other times, and would patiently^ suffer any 
sort of freeddhos from those he loved He jxifmitted the 
children of the house to lug him about, ride on his back, 
and use him as roughly as their little hands were capable 
of; nevef} even when hurt, shoeing any displeasure, further 
than by a low growl He was extremely indulgent to all the 
other animals of his s]^es in the yard; and when abroad, 
would treat the impernnent barking of little dogs with silent 
chnjtempt Qooe, Indeed, being provoked beyond bearing, 
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not only the nobe, but by the snaps of a malicious whelp, 
he suddenly seized him in his open mouth ; but when'the 
bystanders thought that .the* poor cur was going instantly 
tq be devoured, they were equally, diverted and pleased at 
seein-,^ Indur go to the«ide of a* muddy ditch, and drop his 
antagonist ut^iiirt into the middle of it 

Frequently, however, he bad raor^ serioits confligts to 
sustain. He was accustomed t^ attend the servant on 
market'days to the neighbouring town, when it was his 
office' 10 gpard the provision-cart, while the man was 
making his purchases in the shops. On these occasions, 
the boldest dogs in the street would sometimes' make an 
onset m a body; and while some of them were engaging 
Indur, others would be mounting the cart, and pulling 
down the meat-baskets. Indur had much ado to defend 
himself and the baggage too; however, he never failed to 
make some of the assailants pay dearly for their impudence; 
and by his loud barking, he summoned his human fellow- 
servant to his assistance, in time to prevent their depreda¬ 
tions. , 

At length his courage was exerted on the most important 
service to which it could be applied. His master returning 
home late one evening, was attacked near his own house by 
three armed ruffians. Indur heard his voice calling for 
help, and instantly dew to his relief. He seized one of the 
villains by the throat, brought him to the ground, and pre¬ 
sently dibbled him. 'Fhe master, in the meantime, was 
keeping off the other two with a large stick, but had received 
several wounds with a cutlass; and one of the men had 
presented a pistol, and was just on the poini,of nring. At 
this moment Indur, leaving his vanquished foe on the 
ground, rui^hed forward, and, seizing the man’s arm, made 
him drop the pistol The master took it up, on which the 
other robber fled. He now advanced to hkn with whom 
Indur was engaged, and fired the pistol at hirs. The ball 
broke the man's arm, and thence entered the body of Indur, 
and mortally wounded him. He fell, but had 4 he sati^ac- 
(ion of seeing his master remain lord of the held ; and the 
servants now coming up, made prisoners of the two wouQdqd 
robbers. The master threw himself by the »de of Indur, 
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and cxi)ressed the warmest concern at the accident which 
had*made him the causckof the death of the faithful animal 
that had preserved hU life Iijd»r,died, licking Ins hand. 

So generous a nature now no longer to connected 
with a brute form. Indur, SwakinJ as it were from a trance, 
found himself again in the happy regicJh fie ,had formerly 
inhaf|jted, and*recommenced (he innocent life of a Brach 
man. He cherished tfie memory of his transmigrations, and 
handed them down to posterity, in a relation from which the 
present account has been extracted, for the amusement of., 
my young readers. 


tTentb £t>enind. 

THE SWALLOW AND THE TORTOISE. 

A TORit>iSE in a garden’s bound, 

An ancient inmate of the* place, 

Had left his winter-quarters, underground, 

Ana, with a sober pace, 



Was crawling o’er a sunny bed, 

And thrusting from his shell his pretty, t»ad-Hke head. 

Just come (rotn sea, a Sw'aliow, 

As to and fro he nimbly flew, 

* Beat oar old racer holm: 
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At lefiigth he stopp'd, direct in view, 

And said, Acquaintance, brisk and gay, 

How have you fared this many a day?” 

“ Thank* you : ” replied the«close Housekeeper, 

“ Since you and autumn parted 
I've beep a pfecious sleeper, 

And never stirred nor started, 

Ihu in my hole I lay as snuj^ 

As fleas within a rug; 

Si or did I put my head abroad 

Till all the snow and ice were thawed/* 

^ “ But 1,” rejoined the bird, 

“**Who love f old weather just as well as you, 

Soon as the warning blasts I heard, 

Aw.iy I flcsv, 

And mounting in tlic wind, 

Left gloomy winter far behind. 

Directed by the mid-day sun, 

O’er sea and land my vent’rous course I steer'd; 
Nor was my distant journey done 
'I'ill Afric's verdant coast ap^jear’d. 

There, all the season long, 

I chased gay butterflies and gnats, 

And gave my negro friends a morning song, 

And housed at night among the 
I’hen, at the call of spring, , 

I northward turn'd ray wing, 

And here, again, her joyous message bring.” 

“ Lord, what a deal of needless ranging,” 
Return'd the rej>tile grave; « 

** For ever hurrying, bustling, changing, 

As thpugh it w*ere your life to save! 

^Vhy ne^ you visit foreign nations? 

Rather, like me, and soipe of your relationsi 
1'ake out a pleasant half-year's i^p, 

Secure from trouble and mishap/* 

A pleasant nap, indeed!" replied the<>waHow; 
“ When 1 can neither see nor fly. 

The bnght example I may follow ; 

Till dien, in trut^ not 11 
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I measure time by its employment, 

And only value life for life's enjoj'incnt. 

As well Ue buried all at ctice^ 

As dojce out half onels days, lilo- you, you S(U]>id dunre 


THE CyRASS^ TRIBK 
, 7h/flr — Hurry. 

Harry. Pray what, that growing on the other side of 
the hedge? ' , 

George. “Why it is corn—don’t you see it is in ear ? 

H. Yes—but it seems too short for corn; and the nun 
we just now |)assed is not in ear by a great deal. 

G, Then I don’t know what it is. Pray, sir, will you teli 
us? 



THtar. I don't wonder you were pwsided about il. It is a 
sort of grass sown for hay, and is called ryt^ras^. 

H. But how happens it that it is so very like corn ? 

7\ There is no great wonder m that, for all corn is 
really a tod o( grass; and, on the other band, if you were a 
Lilliputian, every splxaes of grass would appear to you 
amazingly 1 we 

^ fri Then were is no dtfierence between corn and grass, 
but size? 
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T, None at all. 

//. Blit j>ve eat com, and grass is tiot good to eat 

T. It is only the seeds af cdrn that we eat We leave the 
stclks and leaves for cow§ and Ijofses. Now we might eat 
the seeds of grass^ if fhey were, big enough to be worth 
gathering; arvl some particular kinds are intact eaten in 
certain countries. t 

//. But are wheat and barley really grass ? 

T. Yes—they are a species of that great family of plants, 
which l)otanists call t^assts; and 1 will take this oppor¬ 
tunity of telling you something abotHihem. Go, George, 
and pull us up a root of that rye-gross. Harry and I will 
sit down on this stile till you come to Us. 

//. Here is grass enough all around us. 

T. Well, then—pull up a few roots that you see in ear. 

* G. Here is my grass. 

H. And here is mine 

T. Well, spread them all in a handkerchief before us. 
Now look at the roots of them all. What do you call 
them ? 

G. I think they are what you have told us are fibroin 
roots. 

7! Right, they consist of a bundle of strings. 7'hen look 
at their stalks : you will find them jointed and hollow, like 
the straw of com. 

H, So tliey are. 

71 The leaves, you see, of all the kinds are very long 
and narrow, tapering to a point at their ends. Those of 
com, you know, are the same. 

H, Yes; they a,re so like grass at first, that I can never 
tell the difference! 

T, Next ^observe the ears, or heads. Some of these, you 
see, arc thick and close, exactly like those of wheat or 
barley; others are more loose and open, like oats. The 
first, are generally called spiket; die'second, panicles. If 
you examine them closely, you will find that they all consist 
of a number Hi distinct husky bodies^ w^ich ixt. properly 
the fiowers; each of which is succeeded by a single seed 
1 daresay you have picked ears of wheat 

H. Oh yes, I am very fond of them. . 
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T, WeI4 then; you found that the grains all* lay single, 
cohtained in a scaly husk, making a part of the car, or 
head. Before the seed was /onued, there was a flower in 
its pl^e. I do not rni^an a gay, flne-coloured flower, l^u 
a few scales with threads* comiri|g«out among them, each 
crowned with a white tip. And soon aftet^th^ ears of corn 
appear, you %iU And their flowers open, and these white 
tips coming out of* them. This is the structure of the 
flowers and flowering hc^ds of every one of the grass tribe. 

G. But what are the of corn ? 

T. The beards are bristles, or ix}dits, running out from 
the ends of the hu4ks. They arc proi)eriy called aip/is. 
Most of the grass tribe have something of these, but they 
are much longer in soi^^Junds than in others. In barley, 
you know, they are v<;|f^ng, and give the whole field a 
sort of downy or silky appearance, especially when waved 
by the wind. 

J/. Are there the same kinds of com and gra.ss in all 
countries ? 

7! No. With respect to* corn, that is in all countries 
the product of cultivation; and dinerent sorts are found 
best to suit different climates. Thus in the northern parts 
of the temperate zone, oats and rye are chiefly grown. 1 n 
the middle and southern, barley and wheat Wheat is 
universally the species preferred for bread corn ; '.mt there 
are various kinds of it, differing from each other in size of 
grain, firmness, colour, and other qualities. 

Does not the b^t wheat of all grow in Fingland? 

7! By no means. Wheat is better .suited to the warmer 
climates; and, it is qnly by great attention!; and upon par¬ 
ticular soils, that it Is madis to succeed here. On the 
other hat^ the torrid zone is too hot for wheat and our 
other grains; and^ th^ chiefly cultivate rice* there and 
Indian corn, or maize. 

G, I have heads of Indian corn, as thick as my 
wrist, but they do liiot look at ali like our com. 

T» ye% ad |p:ow rihgle, in a* sort of chafly-^ 

hi^; an^ and leaves resemble riiose of the grass 

tribe, but rif size. . But there are other plants 

iSf ttm fan^^i Whkh perhaps you have not thought of. 
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G, Whtt are they ? 

T, Canes and reeds—from the sMgaT-canes. and bamboo 
of the tropics, to the cpmipon reed of our ditdhes and 
n^rshes, of which you make arrqws. All these have the 
general character of the grasses* 

JJ. I know, tlikt I’eeds have very fine, feathery heads, like 
the tops of the grass, 

T. They have so. And the stalks are composed of 
many joints; as are also those the sugar-cane, and the' 
bamboo, of which fishing rods and walking sticks are often 
made. Some of the^e are very tall plants; but the seeds 
of them are small in proportion, and not useful-for food. 
But tliero is yet another kind of grass-Uke plants common 
among us. 

G. What is that ? ‘■flP 

. 7! Have you not observed in the marshes, and on the 
sides of ditches, a coarse, broader-leaved sort of grass, with 
large dark-coloured spikes ? This is sedge^ in Latin mrtx ; 
and there are many sorts of it 

//. What is that good for? 

T. It is eaten by cattle, both fresh and dry; but is inferior 
in (luality to good grass. 

G, What is it that makes one kind of grass better than 
another ? 

71 There are various properties which give value to 
grasses. Some spread more than others, resist frost and 
drought better; yield a greater crop of leaves, and are 
therefore better for pasturage and hay,' The juices of 
some are more nourishing and sweet than those of others. 
In general, however, different grasses^are suj{ed to different 
soils; and by improving soils, the quality of the grass is 
imi>roved. . , " 

G. Does grass grow in all CQuntries? ' 

T, Yes—the green turf, wlUch natut^y^ covers fertile 
soils of all countries, is compost grasses of 

various kinds. They form, verdant carpet 

•extended ove^ the earth; and, humble as tlyey. ar^ they 
contribute more to beauty and utility than; an^f ofher pait 
of the vegetable creation. .. ^ ^ 

H, W'to—more than trees ? , e 
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T. Yes, certainly. A land entirely covered with trees 
wodld be gloomy, unwholesome, and scarcely inhabitable, 
whereas the meadow, the down, and the corn-field, afford 
the most agreeable prospects to the eye, and furnish e\ei;y 
necessary, and many of th^ luxun^s*of life. Give us corn 
and grass, and what shall we want for fo6d^ ^ 

// Let me*i»ee- what should have ? 'rhcre arc l)icad, 
and Hour for puddingk 

Cr. Ay, and milk; for you know cows live on grass and 
hay—so there are cheese and butler, and all things that arc 
made of milk. 

T, And are there not all kinds of meat too, and poultiy ^ 
And then for drink, there are beer and ale, which arc made 
from barley. For all th^ we are chiefly indebted to the 
gras.ses 

G. Then I am sure we are very much obliged to the grasses^ 

71 Well—let us now walk homewards. Some time hence, 
you shall make a collection of all the kinds of grasses, and 
learn to know them from each other 


A TEA LECTURE. 

Tutor — Pupil. 

Tut, CoME-^the tea is ready. I.ay by your book, and let 
us talk a little. You have assisted in tea-making a great 
many times, and yet I daresay you never con.siricrcd what 
sort of an operation it was. 

Ptip, An o^ration of cookery—is it ndt ? 

Tut You may call it so; but it is properly an ot>er«it)on 
of chemistry. 

Pup. Of chemistry { I thought that had been a ver) deep 
sort of a business. 

,Tut Oh-^hexj^te many things in common life that 
belong to the jMlest of sciences. Making tea is the 
chemical operation called Utfusion^ which is, when a hot 
Uiquor is poured U|K>n a substance, in order to extract some¬ 
thing firom U* iW water, you see, extracts from the tea- 
liaves their colour, taste, and Havour. 
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Pup* Would not cold water do the same ? 

Tut. *1| would, but more &lowly.a Heat assists almost all 
liquors iii their power oH extracting the virtues of herbs and 
other substances. Thus good ^heasenives formerly used to 
boil their tea, |n ordar to get 'all the goodness from it as 
completely ^ possible. The greater heat agitation of 
boiling make it act more powerfully.. The liquor in which 
a substance has been boiled is^ called a iecoaion of that 
substance. 

Pup. Then we had a decoction of mutton at dinner to- 
day ? 

'PuL We had;—broth is a decoction, and so are gruel 



and barley*waten But when anything b put to steep in a 
cold liquor, it is called maeeratim* 'I'hen ingredients of 
which ink is made are macerated. In all these cases, you 
see, the whole substance does not mix with the liquor, but 
only part of it The reason is^ that of it b s^MIe in 
the liquor, and part not ' . 

Pup. What is the meaning of ' 

Jht. is When a solid li ditid entiiely 

'disappears in«it, leanng the liquor irheii I 

dirow thb lump of sugar into my tea, see H gradually 
wastes away ttu it b idl gonc^ a^ I cim tastCeit 
every single drop of my tea.^ butthetea basdearasbeibfe 
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/W/. Salt would do the same. 

/>!/, It would. But«if I were to throw in a ^ump of 
chalk, it would lie. undissolvec^at the bottom. 

jTu/. But it would xnake^the wa|er white. • 

7u/. True, while it. was stirred } And |h^ it wdu|| be a 
difitsiofk ^ut while the chalk was thus minced with the 
liquo{, the latfer woijd lose its transparency, and not re- 
I cover it again, till, by staining, the chalk had all subsided, 
and left the liquor as it was before. 

Pup. How is the cream mixed with^he tea? 

Tut. Why, that is only diffused^ for it takes away the 
transpareifcy of the tea But the particles of cream Joeing 
finer and lighter than those of chalk, it remains longer 
united with the liquor. However, in time, the cream would 
separate too, and rise to the top, leaving the tea clear. 
Now, suppose you had a mixture of sugar, salt, chalk, and * 
tea-leaves, and were to throw it into w’ater, either hot or cold 
—what W 9 uld be the effect ? 

Pup. The sugar and salt }rould be dissolved and dis> 
appear. The tea-leaves would yield their colour and taste. 
'I'he chalk*r“l dp not know what would become of that 

Tut Why, if the m^gure were stirred, the chalk would 
be diffused through it, and make it turbid^ or muddy ; but, 
on standing, it would leave it unchanged. 

Ihtp. Then there would remain at bottom the 'lialk and 
tea-leaves. • 

7h/.'Yes. The clear liquor would contain in solution 
salt, sugar, and those particles of the tea in which its colour 
and taste^consisted; the remainder of the tea and the chalk 
would lie undissolved. • 

Pup. Then I suppose tea-leaves, after tKe tea is made, 
are lighter than at fu^ • 

Tut Undoubtedly. If taken out and dried, they would 
be found to have lost part of their weight, and the water 
would have gained .it * Sometimes, however, it is an ex¬ 
tremely small poitioh of a substance which is soluble, but 
is that ip which its most remarkable qualities reside. Thusr" 
a snudt piece of ^Ice will communicate a strong flavour to 
a laigp quantity of liquid, with very little loss of weight 
Win all oissi^ the same things ? 
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Tut, B/ no means. Manv dissolve in watet t8kt will 
not in spirit of wine; and the coatrary. And upon (his 
difference many curious anatters in the arts are founded 
Thus, spirit varnish is made of a solution of various gums or 
resins.il spirits that win hot disJblve in water. 7'herefore, 
when It has t^en Hid over any surface with a brush, and 
has become dry, the rain or moisture of th% air will not 
affect it. This is the case with the beautiflil varnish* laid 
upon coaches. On the other hand, the varnish, left by 
gum water could not be washed off by spirits. 

I remember Srhen I made gum-water, upon setting 
the cuj;> in a warm place, it all dried away, and left the gum 
just as it was before. Would the same happ^ if 1 had 
sugar or salt dissolved in water?,' 

Tut, Yes, upon exposing the solution to warmth, it would 
tlry away, and you would get back your salt and sugar 
in a solid state, as before. 

Pup, But if I were to do so with a cup of tea, what should 
I get? ^ ■ ’ 

Tut Not tea-leavgs, certainly! But your question re- 
<piires a little previous explanation.* It is th^ property 
of heat to make most things hy eff in vai>our, which is 
called aiaporattofty or exhalation, But this it does in very 
different degrees to different substances. Some are very 
easily made to evaporate; others very difficultly; and others 
not at all, by the most violent fire w| can raise. Fluids 
in general are easily evaporable; but not equally so. ^ Spirit 
of wine dies off in vapour much sooner than water; so that 
if* you had a mixture of the two, by applying a gentle heat, 
you might drive off all the spirit, an4 leave ^e water pure. 
Water, again, is more evaporable than oil Some solid sub¬ 
stances ar| much disposed to evapor^^. Thus, smelling- 
salts, by a little heat, may entirely be i^ven away in the 
air. But in general, solids are ttmt fisud than ftuids; 
and therefore, when a solid is dissolved in a fluid, it may 
comftlonly be recovered again by evapeuvtion. By this opera- 
”tbn, common* salt is got from sea-water and. salt springs, 
both (urtificially, and, in hot countries, by the natiM heat 
of the sun. When the water is no more than is just su^ 
cient to dissolve thd salt, it vi osiSSeeA^utturaki 
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ftndi oiiliVaporatm^ ihe water furth^r> tM salt hcitihs to 
sepjftate, forming little regular masses, called Sugai 

may be made irt like manner to form crystals; and tht'n it 
is sngar-candy. • 

/V- ^vhat i'k a s>rup ? 

V//. That is when so much sugar is” Jissc^lved as sen¬ 
sibly jtu thick Ai the Jiquor, but not to sepaiate from it 
,\Vell-*-rtow to your question about tea. On exposing it to 
considefsil;^ beat, those nne particles in which its Havoiir 
<'onsiste, being as voldiUe or evaporabl^as the water, aould 
fly off along with it j and, when the liquor came to dryness, 
there would only be left those particles in which its ipugh- 
ness and colour consist. This would make ^at is called 
an extract oi a plant 

Pu/* ^Vhat becomes of the water that evaporates ? 

Tut. It ascends into the air, and unites with it. I-iut it * 
in its way it be stopped by any cold body, it is condemut^ 
that is, it retillns to the state of water agaia l.ift up the 
lid of the*tea-pot, and you wjll sec water collected on the 
inside of it, which is condensed steain from the hot tea 
beneath, {fold a spoon or knife in the way of the steam, 
which bursts out from the spout of the tea-kettle, and you 
will find it immediately covered with drops. This operation 
of turning a fluid into vapour, and then condensinti it, i-. 
called disHUation. For this puri)ose. the vessel C’ which 
the liquor is heated is closely covered with anothei, railed 
the head, into which the steam rises, and is condensed. 
It is then drawn off by means of a pii)e into another vessel 
called the receiver. In this way, all sweet scented and aro* 
made liquors aiQp drawo from fragrant vegetables, by mean.s 
of water or spirits. The fragrant part, beiftg very volatile, 
rists along with the steam of the water or spirit, an^l remain.^ 
united with it after it is condensed Rose-water and spirit 
of lavender are liquors of this kind 

Pup. Then the water collected on the inside of the tea¬ 
pot lid should have the fragrance of the tea. 

7?//, Jt should; but unless the tea were fine, you could^ 
scarcely per^ve 

Pup^ I think I have heard of makina salt water fresh by 
disKlUng. 
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Tuf. Yes. I'hai is at^ old discovery* revi\ed withtli these 
few years. The salt in sea-water, being of a fixed nathre, 
does not rise with the steivH); and therefore, on condensing 
the steam, the water is found to be^fresh. And this, indeed, 
is the mtrih<)d N^jiture employs in rawing water by exhalation 
from the oce^n, wHich, collecting into clouds, is condenr-ed 
in the cold regions of the air, and falls down in rain. 

But our tea is done; so we wijl now put an end to our 
chemical lecture. v 

Pu/>. But is this real chemistry? 

Tt//. Yes, it is. 

/*u^. Why, 1 understand it all, w'ithout any difScuUy. 

Tu/. 1 inteypded you .should. 


THE KIDNAPPERS. 

•» 

Mr. B. was accustomed to read in the evening to his young 
folk some select store, and then ask them in turn what they 
thought of it. From the reflections they made on the.se 
occasions, he was enabled to form a judgment of their 
disix>sitions, and was led to throw in remarks of his own, 
by which their hearts and understandings might l)e im¬ 
proved. One night, he reail the tollowing narrative from 
C’hurchiirs Voyages.” 

** In some voyi^es of discovery made from ]>cnmark to 
(Greenland, the sailors were instructed to seize some of the 
natives by force or stratagem, and bring them away. In 
consequence of these orders, several (vr^nlanders were 
kidnapi>ed and ^brought to Denmark. Though they were 
treated there with kindness, the poor wretches were always 
melancholy, and were observed frec)uently to turn their 
fares towards the north, and sigh bitterly. They made 
several attempts to escape, by putting out to sea in their 
little canoes which had been brought with them. One of 
'(hem had go^ as far as thirty leagues from l^d before he 
was overtaken. It was remarked, that this podr man, 
whenever he met a woman with a child in her anns, used 
to utter a deqp sigh; whence it was conjectured that^he 
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haj left a wife and child behind him. They all pined 
away, one after anotherf and died miserably.'* • * 

“Now, Eaward^ said he, ''wHht is your opinion of this 
story?” t • 

Edward. Poor creatures! 1 thinlt it -wa« verv barbarous 
to*takc them ^m home. 

Mr- E. It wa^ indeed 1 

Ed. Have dviiised nations any right to liehave so to 
savages? 

Mr. B. I think you ^ay readily answer that question 



yourself Suppose j«>u were a savage^^-^hat would l)e 
your opinion? ** 

Ed. I dare say I should think it very wrongj But can 
savages think about right and wrong as we do ^ 

Mr, Ji. Why not ? are th^ not men f 
Ed^ Yes, but not like civilised men, surely ‘ 

Mr. B. I know no important difference between our¬ 
selves,and those people we are pleased to call savage, but 
in the degree of ^owledge and virtue possessed by each. 
An^ 1 beueve many individuals among the Greenlanders, 
welt as other unpolished people, exceed in these re6|)ects 
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many.among us. In the present case^ 1 am sure the Danish 
sailors showed themselves the greater savages. 

Hd. But what did the)^ talcc a^y the Greenlanders for ? 

^ Mr. B. The pretence* was, that they might be brought 
to be instructed|ii\.a Christian country, and then sent back * 
to civilise thejr count^men. 

Hd. And was not that a good things? 

Mr. B. Certainly, if it had been done by poper means; * 
but to attempt it by an act of violence and injustice could 
not be right; for they could tea^ them nothing so good 
as their example was bad; and the poor people,were not 
likely ■'to learn willingly from those wbd had b^un with 
injuring them so cruelly. ‘ ^ 

Ed, I remember Captain Cook brought over somebody 
from Otaheite; and poor Boo was brought here from 
the Pcllew Islands. But I believe they buh came of their 
own accord. 

Mr, B. 'rhey did. And it is a great proof of the better 
way of thinking of modern voyagers thai||ipr former ones, 
;hat they do not conoider it as justifiableto use violence, 
even for the supposed benefit of the people they Visit., 

Ed. I have read of taking })Ossession of a newly dis- 
(;o\ered country by setting up the king’s standard, or some 
such ceremony, though it was full of inhabitants. 

Mr. B. Such was formerly the custom; and a more im¬ 
pudent mocker}' of all right and justice Cannot be conceived 
Yet this, I am sorry to say, is the title by which Kuropean 
nations claim the greatest part of their foreign settlements. 

'Ed. And might not the natives chive them out ai^ain, if 
they were able ? ^ ^ 

Afr. ^B. I am sure I do not know why they might not; 
for font can tiawr give right ; . 

Now, ffarrj'y tell me what think of the story. 

Harry. I think it very strange that people should want 
to go^^back to such a cold, dism^ place as Greenland* 

Mr, B. Why, what country do you love best in all the 
world? . ® 

H, England, to be sure.^ 

Mr, B, But Engkuid is by no means the warmesf and 
finest country. Here are no grapes grosvmgin the fields, 
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nor oraniges in the wood$ and hedges^ as there are in more 
southern dimates. * • * 

// 1 should like them very afelh to be sure—but then 
England is my own naUve/i^ountryt where you, and mamnia, 
and ail my Mends live Besides; it^is^a very plexisant 
cc^ntry, toa ^ ^ 

Alt. ff. A& to your 6rst reason, you must be senbible 
that the Greenlander can^say just the same ; and the poor 
fellow, who left a wife ana children behind, must have had 
the strongest of all ties to make hiig wish to return. Do 
you think I should be easy to be separated from all of you ? 
//. Nd, and 1 am sure we should not be easy neither. 
Afr* B, •Home, my dear, wherever it is, is the siiot towauls 
which a good heart is the most strongly drawn. '1 hen, ns 
ior the pleasantness of a place, that all depends upon hnbit. 
The Greenlander, being accustomed to the way of Ii%mg; 
and all the objects of his own country, could not fain y any 
other so,wdl. He Io\ed whale-fat and seal as well as you 
ran do pudding and beef. . He thought rowing his little 
boat amidst the boisterous waves {Ueasanter einplo)*nient 
than driving a plough or a cart He fenced himself against 
the winter’s cold by warm clothing; and the long night of 
many weeks, which you would think so gloomy, was to him 
a season of ease and festivity in his habitation uiid' r ground. 
It is a very kind and wise dis{iensation of Provtd nee, that 
ever)' part of the world is rendered the most agreeable to 
those who live in it 

Now, little Mary, what have you to say ? 

Mary, i have only to say, that if they were to offer -to 
carry me awa^from home, 1 would scrat^h'^their eyes out 
Mr, B. Well said, my girl! stand up fbr yourself. Let 
nobody run away with you— ay^ainstymr wtU. ^ 

Mary. 'Iliat 1 won’t 
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£Ievehtb Evening. 

«0N »tjmiJFACTURE& 

}*ather^ff€niy.^ 

' \ 

Hen. My dear father, yon observed the other day that we * 
had a great many imnufaeturet in KngUnd. Pray, what is 
a manufacture ? <> 

Fa, A manufacture is something made by th^ hand of 
man. *■ It is derived from two Latin words— mamts^ the 
hand, and faetre^ to make. Manufactures ar^, therefore, 



opposed to productions^ which latter are what the bounty of 
Nature spontaneously affords us; as fruits, qim, marble. 

Hen, But there'is a great deal of troubte with corn; you 
have often^ made me take notice how much pains it costs 
the farmer' to plough his ground, and put the Seed in the 
earth, and keep it clean from weeds. . 

Fa, V Very true; but the former does ,ft<>t make the com ; 
he only prepares for it a i^oper soil aiM situation, and re- 
'-uroves every Ivndrance arising from the hardness,of the 
ground, or the neighbourhood of other plants, which might 
obstruct the secret and wonderful process of vegetation; but 
with the vegetation itself he has nothing |o do. It if nSt 
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kis hand that draws out the slender hbres of the root, pushes 
up die green stalk, and,*b^ degrees, the spiky e^i*: swells 
the grain, and em^owns it with that rich tinge of tawny 
russet, which informs the husbandipan it is time to put in his 
sickle: all this operation is performed without his care or 
even knowledge. ^ 

Ifep, Now^ then, 1 pnderstand; com is a produition, and 
•bread a manufatture, ^ 

Fa, Bread is certinnly, m strictness of speech, a manufac¬ 
ture ; but we do not in general apply jhe term to anything 
in which the original material is so little changed. If wc 
wanted to^peak of bread philosophically, w^e should say it is 
a preparation of com. 

Hen, Is sugar a manufacture? 

* Fa, No, for the same reason. Besides which, I do not 
recollect the term being applied to any article of food; 1' 
suppose from an idea that fo^ is of too }x;nshablc a nature, 
and generally obtained by a process too simple to deserve 
the name. We say therefore, sugar-works, oil-mills, choco¬ 
late-works ; we do not say a beer-manufactory, but a brewery; 
but this is only a nicety of language ; for, properly, all those 
are manufactories, if there be much of art and curiosity in 
the process. 

Hen, Do we say a manufactory of pietur<s f 

Fa, No; but for a different reason. A picture, esj ?.cially 
if it belong to any o/ the higher classes of (minting, is an 
effort of genius. A picture cannot be produced by any 
given combinations of canvas and colour. It is the hand, 
indeed, that executes, but the head that works Sir Joshua 
Reynolds could not have gone, when he, wii engaged to 
(mint a picture, and hired workmen, the dne to draw the 
eyes, another the nose, a third the mouth ; the i^ole must 
be the painter’s own, that pmicular jminter’s. and no other; 
and no one, who has not nis idea-s, can do his work. His 
work is th»Wore nobler* of a higher order. 

Hen, Fray, g^ve the an instance of a manufacture. 

Fa, The making of watches is a manufacture; the silv<!r, 
iron, gold, or whamyer else is used in it, are prcniuctions— 
thg materials of^the workbut it is by the wonderful art of 
man that are wiought into the numberle^ wheels and 
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Springs of which the complicated ma^ne, termed a igfatch, 
is composed * 

Hen, Then, is there hot fts much art in making a watch 
'as a picture ? Does nat the hpad work? 

Fa, Certair^y.in the ordinal invention of watches, as 
much, or npre, than in painting whe^^ once invented,« 
the art of watchmaking is capaMe being reduced to a 
mere mechanical labour, whl^ may be exercised by any 
man of common capacity, according to certain precise 
rules, when made familiar to him by practice This, i)aint' 
ing is not. 

Hen, But, my dear father, making books surely requires 
a great deal of thinking and study; and yefi remember, 
the other day at dinner, a gentleman said that Mr i^ica had 
manufactured a large volume in less than a fortnight. 

Fa, It was meant to convey a satirical remark on his book, 
because it was compiled irom other authors, from whom he 
had taken a page in one place, and a page in another; so 
that it was not produced by. the labour of his brain, but of 
his hands. I’hus, you heard your mother complain that the 
I.ondon cream was manufactured; Which was a*})ointed and 
concise way of saying that the cream was not what it ought 
to he, or what it pretended to be; for cream, when genuine, 
is a pure production; but w'hen mixed up and adulterated 
with dour and isinglass, and 1 know not what, it becomes a 
manufacture. It was as much as to say, art has been here 
where it has no business; where it is not beneficial, but 
hurtful. A great deal of the delicacy of language depends 
'ii[)on an accurate knowledge of the spedhe meaning of 
single terms, and a nice attention to their relative propriety. 
Hat, Have Ml nations manufactures? 

Fa, All that are in any degree cultivated; but it very 
often happens that countries naturally the poorest have, 
manufactures of the greatest extent and variety. 

Men. Why so? " ' , 

Fa, l«'or the same reason, I apprelmnd, diat individuals 
'\v'ho are riclf witjhout labour ^ th^ir <3^ ara seldom 
so industrious and active as those who de^nd upon their 
own exertions; tluis the Spanmrds, who prasess the*r!cbe$t 
gold and silver mines in ^e world, exc^p^ those recently 
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discovered in California, are in warn of many conveniences 
of liie which are enjoyed*b London and Amsterdam. 

Jffen, 1 ean comprehend ttfiat/l believe if my uncle 
Ledger were to hnd a goid« mine under his warehouse, h6 
would soon shut up shojx * . ^ 

/la I belj^e^ $a It is not, however, easy* to establish 
manu(^LOture$ in a v$f;y foot nation ; they require science 
«nd genius for their inven^on, art and contrivance for their 
execution; order, peace, and union, for their flourishing; 
they require, too, a number of men to combine together in 
on undertaking, and to prosecute it with the most patient 
industry; they require, therefore, laws and government for 
their protection. If you see extensive manufactures in any 
nation, you may be sure it is a civilised nation ; you may 
be sure property is accurately ascertained and protected. 
They require great expenses for their first establishment, 
costly machines for shortening manual labour, and money 
and credit/or purchasing materials from distant countries. 
'I'here is not a single manufacture of (ireat Britain which 
does not require, in some part or other of it.s process, pro¬ 
ductions from the diflefent parts of the giobe— oils, drugs, 
varnish, quicksilver, and the like; it requires, therefoic, 
ships and a friendly intercourse with foreign nations, to 
transport commodities, and exchange productions We 
could not be a manu^turing, unless we were also a com¬ 
mercial nation. Manufactures require time to take root in 
any tilace, and their excellence often depends upon some 
nice and delicate drcumstance; a peculiar quality, for in¬ 
stance, in the air or water, or some other local ^circumstance* 
not easily ascertained. *Thus, 1 have heard^that the Irish 
women spin better than the English, because the moistcr 
temperature of their climate makes their skin mora soft and 
their Angers more flexible; thus, again, we cannot dye so 
beautiful a scarlet as the French can, though with the same 
drugs, perhaps on accoilht of the superior purity of their 
air. But though*so much is necessary for the perfectlan o[ 
the more curieus an/1 complicated manufactures, all nations 
possess those which arc subservient to the common <on> 
vemenres of life-*the loom and the forge, fiartw ularly, are 
of me highest ontiqt^. 
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lien. Yes; I remember Hectmr bids Andromache return ' 
to her apartment, and employ herself in weaving witb her 
maids; and I remembe^ th^ shield Achilles. 

^ True; and you Also repiember, in an earlier peri^ 
the fine linen t^gypt; and, to go still higher, the working 
of iron anti brass is recorded of Tubal beford the ^ 
flood. « ' « 

/fen. Which is the more imt>ortant, manufactures or 
agriculture ? 

Kt. .Vgriculture i% the more necessdfy, because it is first 
of all necessary that man should live; but almost all the 
enje^ments and comforts of life are produced by manu¬ 
factures. 

f/en. Why are we obliged to take so much pains to make 
ourselves comfortable ? 

fd, 'Fo exercise our industry. Nature provides the 
materials for man. She pours out at his feet a profusion 
of gems, metals, dyes, plants, ores, barks, stones, «gums, wax. 
marbles, woods, roots, skins, earths, and minerals of all 
kinds ! She has also given him took 
//en, 1 did not know that Nature* gave us tools. 
fd, iNo! what are those two instruments you carry 
always about with you, so strong and yet so flexible, so 
nicely jointed, and branched out into five long, taper, un¬ 
equal divisions, any of which may be contracted or stretched 
out at pleasure; the extremities of •which have a fc^linu 
so wonderfully delicate, and which are strengthened and 
defended by horn ? 

‘ f/en. The hands. 

Jd. Yes.j»»Man is as much superior to tiHe brutes in bis 
outward form, l^y means of the hand, as he is in his mind 
by the gifts of reason The trunk^of the elephant conie^ 

C erhai>s, the nearest to it in its exquisite feeling and flexh 
iiity (it is, indeed, called his hand in Iwatin), and accord¬ 
ingly that animal has always heed reckoned the wisest of 
brims. When Nature gave man the hand; she said to him, 
'■^’Exercise ybur ingenuity, and work.**^ As*soon«as ever 
man rises above the state of a savage*, he begins to con¬ 
trive, and to make things^ in order to improve his tofpm 
condition* Thus yon may temember Jhomson represents 
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Industry coming to the poor shivering wretch, and teaching 
him fhe ah$ of life i-*-- • 

' Taught him to chip the vAod JLa hew the stone, 

Tilt, by degrees, tWhniih’d fabric rose; 

Tore from bis limbs thte btood-poUuted fur. 

And wra{^ them in the w<iptiy 'mtmeiH warm. 

Or dhgfht in ill<»sy silk and dowing lawn.*’ « 

^ /M. It mast require a great deal of knowledge, I su]>> 
pose, for so many curious Vorks; what sort of knowledge 
js most necessary ? 

Fa. 'I'here is not any which may not he occasionally 
employed ;• but the two sciences which most assist the 
manufacturer^ are mechanics and chemstty. The on<f for 
building mills, working of mines, and in general for con¬ 
structing wheels, wedges, pulleys, &c., either to shorten the 
labour of man, by i^erforming it in less time, or to per orm 
what the strength of man alone could not accomplish ; the 
other in fusing and working ores, in dyeing and bleaching, 
and extracting thf virtues of various substances for parti¬ 
cular uses. Making of soap, Tor instance, is a chemical 
<»{>eration ; and by chepiistry, an ingenibus gentleman some 
time ago found out a way of bleaching a piece of cloth in 
eight-and-forty hours, which by the common process would 
have taken up a great imany weeks. You have heard of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, who died some years since ? 

//en. Yes, I have heard he was at hrst only a barber, and 
shaved ])eople for a p^ny apiece. 

Fa, He did so; but having a strong turn for mechanics, 
he invented, or at least perfected, a machine by which one 
pair of hands might do the work of twenty o^hirty; and 
as in this coutftry evefy one is free to merit, he 

acquired the largest fortune in the county, had a great many 
hundreds of workmen under his ord^ and had leave given 
him by the king to put Sir before his name. 
jffen. Did that do him any good ? 

/a. It pleased him, I su^^xise, or he would not have 
accepted el i{; and will allow, 1 imaging that if titles 
are used, it does honour to those who bestow them, when 
are given fo such as have made themselves noticed for 
something oseftil Aihwright. used to say that if he had 
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time to perfect his inventions, he would. put a ^eece of 
wool into a box, and it Should com^ out broadcloth. 

Hm. What did he mean by that ? was there any fairy in 
the l>ox to turn it mto lvoad*clotlt. twth her wand ? 

Fa. He was assmed 'by the only fairies that ever had the 
power of transformation—Art and Industry; he lUeant 
that he would contrive so many machine!*^, wheel within 
wheel, that the combing, carding, and other various upera-^ 
tions, should' be ))erformed by ihechanism, almost without 
the hand of man. 

ffen. I think, if I'had not been told, I should never have 
been able to guess that my coat came off the back of the 
sheep'. 

Fa. You hardly would; but there are manufactures, in 
which the material is much more changed than in woollen 
t:loth. ^Vhat can be meaner in appearance than sand and 
ashes? W'ould you imagine anything beautiful could be 
made out of such a mixture ? Yet the furnace transforms 
this into that transparent crystal we call giass^ than which 
nothing is more sparkling, more brilliant, more full of lustre. 
It throws about the niys of light as though k had life and 
motion. 

Hen. 'I'here is a" glass^shop in L<h)don, which always puts 
me in mind of Aladdin's palace. 

Fa. It is certain, that if a person ignorant of the manu< 
facture were to see one of our capital shops, he would think 
ail the treasures of Golconda were xenWed there, and that 
every drop of cut glass was worth a prince's ransom. Again, 
who would suppose, on seeing the green stalks of a plant, 
that it coul <jL& formed into a texture so sn[moth, so snowy 
>vhite, so iljpirand yet so flexible, & to wrap around the 
limbs and adapt itself to every movement Of the body ? 
VVho would guess this fibrous stalk could be made to float in 
vsuch light, .undulating folds as in pur lawns ^nd cambrics; 

Jless fine, we presume, thim that transf^rent drapery 
the Romans called veniHs wind 

.... Htn, I wonider how anybody can su^ fine thread 

Fa, Their fingers must have the touch of a spid^, ths^ 
as Pope says, 

" Feels fti each thresd, and lives along the tine f * ^ , 
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hnd, indeed, you recoll^i that Arachne was a spinsto. 
l^ce is a stifl liner production from flax, and is one of thoi.c 
in which the origii^l material • is Ipost improvedT. How 
many times the pHce of a jpound ^ you think that^ 
flax will be-w(»rth, when made into liiPI? W\ 

H^u A great many times, I suppt^. * ** 

« Fa, Flax, at tile first hand, is bought at fourteen pence a 
oound,* 'they make la 6 e at Valenciennes, in French Flan¬ 
ders, of ten guineas a yardf^I believe, indeed, higher, but 
w e will say ten guineas; this yard of lace will w'cigh probably 
not more than half an ounce. What is the value of half an 
ounce of fiat? 

Hen, It copes to orie fiirthing and three quarters dl n 
farthing. 

Fa, Right; now tell me how many times the original 
value the lace is worth. , 

Hen. Prodigious! it is worth 5760 time.s as much as the 
flax it is made of. 

Fa, Yet there is anothei material that is still more im¬ 
provable than flax. 

Hen. Wh^ can that bo? 

Fa, Iron.* Suppose the price of pig-iron to be ten 
shillings a hundredweiglll) this is not quite one farthing 
for two ounces j now, you have seen some of the beautiful 
cut steel, that looks like diamonds ? 

Hen. Yes; I Tiave seen buckles, and pins, and watch 
chains. 

Fd. Then you can form an idea of it; but you have seen 
only the most common sorts There vras a chain marie at, 
Woodstock, in pxfordshire, and sent to Ffance, which' 
w'e^hed only two ounc^ and cost ? 7 p,* ^Cailculate how' 
msuiy times that had increased its value. 

Hen. Amazing! It was worth 163,600 times the value 
of the iron it was made of. 

Fa, That is what m^ufacturers can do; here man is 
kind of a creator, and, like the great Creator, he may pleaw 
himself with work» and say it is good. .In the iasb^ 
moidon^ mapufaet^, too, that of steel, the English have 
the honour of excetUhg idi the world. « 

Sen*. What am the chief manulactures of England? 
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Fa. Wtf have at present a greater variety than 1 cail 
pretend to enumerate; but our staple manufacture is 
woollen cloth. England abounds in fine pastures and ex> 
pensive downs, which ||ed great ^numbers of sheep; hence 
our wool has always wn a vatujd>le article of trade; but 
we did not always know how to work it We used to sell it 
to the FleUtish or lx>mbards, who wrou|;ht it into cloth; 
till, in the year 1526 , Edwarj^ the Third invited som^ 
Flemish weavers over, to teach ^s the art But there was 
not much cloth made in England till the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. Manchestcer and Birmingham are towns which 
have arisen to great consequence from small beginnings, 
almost within the memory of old men now living; the first 
for cotton and muslin goods, the second for cutlery and 
hardware, in which we at this moment excel all Europe. 
Of late years, too, carpets, beautiful as fine tapestry, have 
been fabricated in this country. Our clocks and watches 
are greatly esteemed. The earthenware plates and dishes, 
which we al) use in common, and the elegant set for the 
tea-table, ornamented with musical instruments, which we 
admired in our visit yesterday, belong to a vejry extensive 
manufactory, the seat of which is at BUrslem in Stafford' 
shire. The principal potteries tmbe belong to one person, 
an excellent chemist, and a man of great taste; he, in con¬ 
junction with another man of taste, who is since dead, has 
made our clay more valuable than the finest porcelain of 
China. He has mou'ded it into ail the forms of grace and 
beauty that are to be met with in the precious remains of 
(he Creek and Etruscan artista In more common 
articles, he has pencilled it with the most,.elegant designs, 
shaped it into shells and leaves, twisted it into wicker-work, 
and trailed die ductile foliage around the light basket He 
has filled our cabinets and ^imney^pieces with urns, lamps, 
and vases, on which are lightly traced, with the purest 
simplicity, the fine forms and floating draperies of Hercu¬ 
laneum. In short, he has given to pur houses a classic air, 
axd has made every saloon and every diningrTooiq schools 
of taste. I should add, that there is a great demand 
abroad ior this elegant manufacture. The Empress Cat^^ 
fine Eosdahad some magnificent services of it; fbd 
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subsequently a service was sent to^ the King of S]>am, in¬ 
tended as a present froiill him to tl^ Archbishop of Toledo, 
which cost a thousand poundh Some morning you bhall 
go through the rooms in London warehou&ea * 
Ifen, I should like very much to see manufactures} now 
yoirhave told me such curious things about them. 

You win do well Ihere is muc h inoie entertain 
•ment to a cultivated mii^ in seeing a pin made, than in 
many a fashionable diversion which young |)eopIe half rum 
then^lves to attend* In the meantime, 1 will give you 
some account of one of the most elegant of them, which is 
fa/er, * « • 

/{^n. fray do, my dear father. 

It shall be left for another e>'ening, however, for it is 
now late. Good-night 
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A LESSON IN THE ART OF DISTINGUISHINO. 

JPl Come hither, Charles. Whai is that you see ^ a^mg 
in the meadow beforq you ? 

C It is a horse. 

F* Whose home is it? 

C. 1 do not know ; X never Saw it before. ^ 

A How do gpu know it is a horse, if you never saw it 
belbre? 

C Because it is like other horses. 

A Are all horses alike, then? 

C Ves* 

A If they are alike, how do you know one horse from 
another? 

C Tl^ am not quite alike. 

A But they are &o much alike, that you can easily dis- 
tittgttf^ a horse fpom a cow? 

C Yes, indeed. 
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JK Or from a cabbage ? 

C. A Korse from a cabbage { yetii, surely I can, 

F. Very well; then tet ihe see if you can tell how a 
Korse differs from a cabbage . 

C. Very easily j a Horse is alive ' 

F Trueand how is everything called ^hich is aliv€? 

C I believe all things that are alive are called amt^ais, 
F. Right; but can you tell fhewhat ahorse and a cabbage 
are alike in ? 

C. Nothing, I believe. 

F Yes, there is one thing in which the slenderest moss 



that grows upon the wall is like the greatest man or the 
highest angel 

C. Because God made them. 

F. Yec; and how do you call everything that is made by 
the hand of God ? 

C A creature. 

F A horse, then, is a creature, hut also a living creature; 
tfiat is to say, an animal. 

C* And a dibbage is a dead creature, that is the differ¬ 
ence? 

F Not sp, neither; nothing is dead that has never 
alive. , V 
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C What most I call it, theo, if* it be neither ^ad nor 
alive? * / • 

^ An inanirnate creature } there is the animate and the 
inanimate creation^v stones^ metals, are of the lattir 

class; horses belong to the former. * • • 

C, But the gardeher told me some of my cabbages were 
^nd some were afwe. 

• /C Very true. Plants have a vegekthlt life, a principle of 
growth and decay; this is common to them with all orga¬ 
nised. bodies. But they have not serisation; at least we do 
not know that they have; they'have not life, therefore, in 
the sense m which animals enjoy it. 

C. A horSe is called an animm, then. 

K Yes; but a salmon is an animal, and so is a sparrow ; 
how will you distinguish a horse from these ? 

C, A ^mon lives in the water, and swims; a sparrow 
flies, and lives in the air. 

F. I think a salmon could not walk upon the ground, 
even if it could live out of the*water. 

C, No, indeed; it has no legs. 

F, And a bird could not gallop like a horse. 

C No; it would hop away upon its two slender legs. 

F, How many legs has a horse ? 

C. Four. 

F, And an ox ? 

C. Four also. 

F, And a camel ? 

C. Four still. 

F. Do you know any animals, which live up<&n the earth, 
that have not foftr legs % »^ ^ 

C.'I think not; they have all four legs, except worms, 
and insects^ and such thinga • 

F You remember, I suppose, what an animal is called 
that has four legs; you have it in your litde books ? 

C Aquadru^. * 

F A horse, men, is a quadrupedi by this we distingui|tk 
him from birds, fish^s^ and insects. * 

C, And from men. . 

True; but, if you had been talking aboiq birds, you 
would not ^ve fbuqd it so easy to distinguish them. 
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C*. How so ? a man h not at all liko a bird * ^ 

F. Yel an ancient phUosophei* could find no way to 
distinguish them but by c^ling man a animal 

ktiikout feathers. , ** 

C. 1 think ho *was‘very silly; they are not at all alike, 
though they, have each two legs. « * 

F, Anotner ancient philosopher, called Diogenes,.was of 
your opinion. He stripped a 'Cock of his feathers, and 
turned him into the school where Plato-^that was his name 
—was teaching, and said, ** Here is Plato’s man for you.” 

C. I wish I had been there; I should have laughed very 
much. 

F, Probably. Before we laugh at others, however, let 
us see what we can do ourselves. We have not yet found 
anything that will distinguish a horse from an elephant, or 
from a Norway rat 

C. Oh, that is easy enough. An elephant is very large, 
and a rat is very small; a horse is neither large nor small 

F Before we go any farther, look what is settled on the 
skirt of your coat • 

C. It is a butterfly; what a prddigiously large one! 1 
never saw such a one before. 

F. Is it larger than a rat, think you ? 

• C, No; that it is not 

F Yet you called the butterfly large, and you called the 
rat small 

C It is very large for a butterfly. 

F. It is sa You see, therefore, that large and small are 
relative term, 

C, 1 do npt, well understand tha^ phrasC. 

F. It means that they have no precise and determinate 
signification in themselves, but are applied differently, 
according to the other ideas which you join with them, and 
the different positions in which you view them. This 
butterfly, therefore, is large^ cofiipitfed with those of its 
pwn species, and rwft//, compared with many other species 
of animals. ' Besides, there is no circupistaiibe wl^ch varies 
morf^than the nze of indiinduals. If you were to give an 
idea of a horse from its size, you would certainly say it^was 
much bigger than a dog; yet if you take t^e aiwlest Siet- 
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land horse» and thii largest Irish greyhound, you will imd 
thenS very much a fdix : siae, therefore, is not ji*ciTcum> 
sunce^ by which you can accutateiy distingui^ one animal 
from another; nor yet is colour. « • 

C. No^ there are black horses^ ami bay, and white, and 
pieA ^ * 

‘ F, But you JfaveTfoJ seen that variety of colours in a hare, 
^or initance. 

C. No, a hate is always orown. 

F, Yet, if you were to depend upon that circumstance, 
you would not convey the idea of a hare to i'moiintaineer, 
or an inhabitant of Siberia, for he sees them white as snow. 
We must, therefore, find out some circumstances, that do 
not change like size and colour, and I may add shape, 
though they are not so obvious, nor perhaps so ||riking. 
l^ok at the feet of quadrupeds; arc they not alike? 

C. No; some have long taper clave's, and some have thick 
clumsy feet, without claws. 

F. The’thick feet are horny,; arc they not? 

C Yes; I recollect they arc called boofs. 

F. And |he feet that are not covered with horn, and are 
divided into claws, arc called dtf^taUd^ from dt\afusj a 
finger; because they ate parted like fingers. Here, then, 
we have one grand division of quadrupeds into ^ 00 /^d apd 
digitated. Of which divisbo is the horse ? 

C. He is hoofed « 

F, There are a great many different kinds of horses; did 
you ever know one that was not hoofed ? 

C, No,never.^ ,4 

F. Do you tliilnk we^run any hazard of a sfranger telling 
u<^ Sir, horses are hoofed indeed in your *country, but in 
mine, which is in a different climate, and wherq we feed 
them differently, they have claws? 

C. No, I daresay not 

F. Then we have goh something to our purpose; a cir¬ 
cumstance easily marked, which always belongs to the 
animal, •undef every variation of situation treatment 
But an ox is hoofed end so is a sheep; we must distinguish 
still farther. You have often stood by, I suppose, while the 
snftth was sho^ig a horse. What kind of a hoof has he ? 
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C, It is round» and ajl in on« piece. 

F. Ahd is that of an ox so ?. 

C. No; i^s divided ^ * 

*. F. K hor^, then, is pot onl^'hoofed, but wholt^lmfed. 
Now, how man]^ quadrupeds do'^^you think there are in the 
world that are whole-hoofed ? , 

C, Indeed, I do not know. 

F, There are, among all anim;|is inai; we are accpiamiea< 
with, either in this country or in any other, only the horse, 
the ass, and the zobr|i, jvbich is a S]iecics of wild ass. Now, 
therefore, you see we have nearly accomplished our pur¬ 
pose ; we have only to distinguish him from the dss. 

C. That is easily done, I believe: I should be sorry if 
anybody could mistake my little horse for an ass. 

F. llj^s not so easy, however, as you imagine; the eye 
' readily distinguishes them by the air and general appear¬ 
ance, but naturalists have l)een rather puzzled to hx upon 
any specific difference which may serve the puipose of a 
definition. Some have there(ore hxed upon the ears, others 
on the mane and tail. What kind of ears has an ass ? 

C. Oh, very Jong, clumsy ears. ' Asses’ ears, arc always 
laughed at. 

F. And the horse ? 

C The horse has small cars, nicely turned, and upright 
And the mane—is there no difference there ? 

C. The horse has a fine, long^ flawing mane; the ass 
has hardly any. 

F, And the tail—is it not fuller ^ hair in the horse than 
in the ass ? ~ 

C. Yes, the ass has only a few Iqng haim at the end of 
the tail; but the "horse has a long, bushy tail, when it is 
not cut 

F. Whfch, by the way, it is pity it ever should. Now, 
then, observe what particulars we have got A iwrse is an 
anim^ af the quadruped kindy whoMiaqftdy with shorty erect 
earsy a flowing manty and a tail amred in eveiy part with 
long hairs* Now, is there 'any other animal, think .you, in 
the world, that answers these particulars? 

C* I do not know; this does not tell us a great 
about him. ' 
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K And it teUs us enou^ t<% disunguish him tVum ali 
theMiffereiU tribes of thft creation j^hich we ar^ acquainted 
with in atiy part of the earth.* Do you know now what we 
have been making? 

c: What? 

f< A Defikxtion. It is the business of a ciefmmon to 
distii^isti precisely t}ie thing defined from any other thing, 
• and to do it in as few t^ms as possible. Its object is to 
.separate the subject of definition^ first, from those with 
which it has only a gener^ resemblai^e; then, from those 
which agree with it in a greater variety of particulars; and 
so on, tiir by constantly throwing out all which not 
the qualities we have taken notice of, we come at length to 
the individual or the species we wish to ascertain. It is a 
.sort of chase, and resembles the manner of hunting in some 
countries, where tjiey first enclose a large circle with their* 
dogs, nets, and horses, and then, by degrees, draw their 
toils closer and closer, driving their game before them, till 
it is at length brought into so narrow a compass, that the 
sportsmen have nothing to do but to knock down their prey. 

C Just*as we have* been hunting this horse, till at last 
we held him fast by his ears and his tail. 

A I should observe to you, that in the definition natu¬ 
ralists give of k horse, it is generally mentioned that he jias 
six cutting teeth in each jaw, because this circutn.s;.uice of 
the teeth has been found a very convenient one for charac¬ 
terising large classes: but as it is not absolutely necessary 
here, I have omitted it; a definition being the more [lerfect 
the fbrer particulars you make use of, provided you can 
say with certainty fropi those paiticulars*~l'he object so 
characterised must be this, an4 no othea* wHatever. 

C But, papa, if I h^d nev^ seen a horse, I ^ould not 
know what kind of animal it was by this definition. 

Let us hear, then, how you would give me an idea of 
horse. • 

C 1 should say it was a fine, large, prancing creature, 
with slender and an arched ndbk, and ^sleek, smobth 
skin, and a tail thal swe^ the ground, and that he snorts 
an^d neighs very loud, and tosses his head, and runs as swift 
as the wind; * 
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R I think you learnt some verses upon the horse in 

your lasMesion ? Rcpeil them. ^ 

1 

C* '* The wanton courier thus wuh uubonnt], 

Breaks from his »>talL ami beststhe trenkbliiig ground 
Pamper'd ai|^ pi<»io, he seeks the wcmted tides 
And laves, in height of blood, his shining sides; 

His head, now fieed, he tosses to tbe skies; 

His mane, disheveUM, o*er his idioaltMTS flies; 

He snuffs the females in the distant plain. 

And springs, exulting, to his fields again.'*-x/b/e'« Homer. 

F. You have said'very well j but this is not a Defimiion^ 
it is a Description. » 

C. What is the difference ? 

F. A description is intended to give you a lively picture 
of an object, as though you saw it; it ought to be very full 
A definition gives no picture to those who have not seen it, 
it rather tells you what its subject is not, than what it is, by 
giving you such clear, specific marks, that it shall not be 
possible to confound it with anything else; and Hence it is 
of the greatest use in throwing things into classes. We 
have a great many beautiful descriptions from ancient 
authors, so loosely worded, that we cannot certainly tell 
what animals are meant by them; whereas, if they had given 
us definitions, three lines would have ascertained their 
meaning, 

C. 1 like a description best, papa. 

F. Perhaps so; 1 believe i should have done the same 
at your age. Remember, however, that nothing is more 
useful, than to learn to form ideas with precision, and to 
express them with accuracy ; I have not givgn you a defini- 
tion to teach you %hat a horse is, but^to teach you to think. 


^ THE PHCENIX AND THE DOVE. 

A PKCENfX, who had long inhabited the solitary deserts 
of ".Arabia, once flew so'^ near the hat^ions bf men as to 
meet with a tame dove who was sitting on her nest, with 
wii^ expanded, and fondly brooding over her young ones, 
white she expected her mate, who was foraging abmd, to 
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procure Uiem iood. The Phoenix, with a $orl of insulting 
comp^eion, raid to her, ^Poor bird^ how much I pjt^ thee * 
confined to a single spot, and sank m domestic cares, thou 
art continually employed either in laying eggs or providing 
for thy brood; and thou exHaustest thy life and strength in 
perpetuating a feeble and defenceless race. * As to myself, 
* 1 live exempt frSm toil^ care, and misfortune I feed upon 
nothini less precious than rich gums and spices; I fly 
through the trackless regions of the air, and when I am 
seen by men, am gazed at with curiotuty and astonishment. 
I have no one to control my fange, no to provide for; 



and when X have fulfllled my five centuries of life, and 
seen the revoluttpn of ^es, X rather vanish than die, and a 
successor, without my care, springs up fr6iii my ashes. 1 
am an image of the ^at sun ^hom 1 adore; and glory in 
bring, like him, sing^ and alone, and having no likeness.” 

The Dove replied, **0 Phoenix, I pity thee much more 
than thou aflTectest to pky me! What pleasure canst thou 
enjoy, who livest forlorn and solitary m a trackless and 
unp^pled desert ?^who hast no mate to caiess thee;aio 
yo^g ones to excite tfty tenderness and reward thy cares; 
no kidjired, no society amongst thy fellows ? Not long life 
only, but immortality Itself, would be a curse,rif it were to 
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Lm; bcblowcU on i»uch uncotnibruUo terms, bur my |Mrt, I 
know th(Lt my life will & short, anU therefore 1 employ it in 
raising a numerous po^erity, and in opening my heart to 
all the sweets of domestic happiness. I am beloved by my 
partner: I am dear to man ; ai^d shall leave marks behind 
me that I havd* lived As to the sun, to jyhom thou 'hast 
presumed to compare thyself, that glorious being;, is so 
lolally different from, and so it^finitely superior to, all tho 
creatures upon earth, that it does not become us to liken 
ourselves lo him, or to determine upon the manner of his 
existence. One obvious difference, however, thou mayest 
remark; that the sun, though alone, by his proliRc heat ])ro- 
duces all things ; and though he shines so high above our 
heads, gives us reason every moment to bless his beams; 
whereas thou, swelling with imaginary greatness, dreamest 
away a long period of existence, equally void of comfort 
and usefulness.” 


THE MANITFACTURE.OF PAPER. 

V * 

A I WILL now, as I promised, give you an account of 
the elegant and useful maniifarture of Paper^ the basis of 
which is itself a manufacture. This delicate and beautiful 
substance is made from the meanest and most disgusting 
materials —from old rags, which have passed from one poor 
])erson to another, and have, perhaps, at length dropped 
in tatters from the child of the beggar. These are carefully 
picked up from dunghills, or bought from servants by Jews, 
who make it thqir business to go £^x>ut asid collect them. 
'I’hcy sell them* to the rag merchant, who gives from two- 
perice to/ourpence a pound, according to their quality, and 
lie, when he has got a sufficient quantity, disposes of them 
to the owner of the paper-mill He gives them first to 
women to sort and pick, agreeably to their different degrees 
of fineness; they also, with a knife, cut out carefully all the 
seams, which ‘ihey throw into a toket fbr other purposes; 
they then put them into the dusting-engine, a lar^ circular 
wire sieve, where they receive some degree of clean^g. 
The rags ard then conveyed to the miR Here they were 
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tormerly beaten to wldi vai>t liaumicib, tu^c 
and fell continuidly tiemend^^ noise» that heard 
at a great diatmice* B^j^w they put the rags into a large 
trough, or cistern, into}*|ich a of clear spring watg- 
is constantly Sowing. "In this cistern is placed a cylinder, 
about two feet long, set thick round with roM% of iron spikes, 
* standing as nea^as they can to one another without touching. 
*At thS bottom of the troii^h there are corresponding rows 
of spikes. I’he cylinder' is made to whirl round with in 
conceivable rapidity^ and, with these iron teeth, rends ami 
tears the cloth in every p^ible direction; till, by the assist¬ 



ance of the W|ter, which continually flows^through the 
cistern, it is thorough!/ masticated, and r^uced to a fine 
puip, and, by the same process, all its impurities are 
cleansed away, and it is restored to its original Whiteness. 
This process takes about m hours. This fine pulp is next 
put into a copper of warm water. It is the substance of 
paper, but the farm must now be given it; for this purpose 
th^ use^a inoidd. It is made, of wire, stronaone way, and 
crossed with finer. * This mould they just mp horizonmlly 
into t^e copper, and take it out again. It has a little 
wobden frame on the edge^ by means of which it retains 
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as much of the pulp as^ is wantedj^ the thickness of the 
sheet, And the sup^fluiy runs\^|^rou^h the interstices 
of the wires. Another man' instttp receives opens the 
frame, and turns out the thin k^^piprhich W now ^ape, 
but not consistence, upon i^l^^which is placed on the 
ground to receive it On that is pother piece of 

felt, and then another sheet pap^, and so on, till they 
have made a pile of forty Or , ^lliey are then pressed 
with a large screw-press, moved by a long lever, which 
forcibly squeezes the water out of theim and gives them 
immediate consistence. There *is still, however, a great 
deal jto be done. The felts are taken ofiT, and thrown on 
one side, and the paper on the other, whence it is dexte¬ 
rously taken up with an instrument in ^e form of a T/three 
sheets at a time, and hung on lines to dry. There it hang^ 
for a week or ten days, which likewise fur^r whitens it; 
and any knots and roughnesses it may have are picked off 
carefully by the women. It is then sized Size is a sort 
of glue; and without this preparation, the paper would not 
bear ink; it would run and blot, as you see it does on gray 
paper. The sheets are just dipped into the size and tsden 
out again. The exact degree of sizing is a matter of niqety, 
which can only be known by expenence. They are then 
hung up again to dry, and, when dry, taken to the finishing- 
room, where they are examined anew, pressed in the dry- 
presses, which gives them their last g^ss and smoothness; 
counted up into quires, made up Inm reams, and sent to 
the stationer’s, from whom we have it, after he has folded 
it again and cut the edges ; some,, too, he makes to shine 
like satin, by glos»ng it with hot plat^ The whole process 
of paper-making mkes about three weeks. 

AT. It is a very curious process indeed X shall almost 
scruple for the mture to blackeq a sheet of paper with a 
careless scrawl, now I know how much pains it costs to 
make it so white and beautiful <1 

F. H is true, that there is bardliy anything we use with so 
much ^ste profusion as this manftftictuie; we should 
think otiiselves confined in the use of ft, if we might not 
tear, dfiipenie, and destroy it in a thousand ways ; so that 
it is really astonishing whence linen enoi^ ^ be procured 
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to answ^ 80 mt a demand As to the coarse brown papers, 
of ifthkh an immense ggantity is ijbed by every sbdpkeeper 
in packages, mhda chiedy of oakum, that is, 

old hempen ropea AVI paper is made in China of silk 
//. 1 have heard of wdfen paper ; pr^ what is that ? 
They cannot t^ve paper, surely! * 

J< Your tjuefdion 19 v^ natural In order to answer it, 
.-I mSst desire you to mke a sheet of common paper, 
and hold it up against the light Do not you sec marks 
in it? ^ 

// I see a great many white lines running along length- 
ways, like* ribs, and smaller, that cross them, I see, too, 
letters, and the figure of a crown. 

J^. These are ^1 the marks of the wires; the thickness of 
the wire prevents so much of the pulp lying upon the sheet 
in those places ; consequently, wherever the wires are, the* 
paper is thinner, and you see the light through more readily, 
which givjes that appearance of white lines. The letters, too, 
are worked in the wire, and are the makef*s name. Now 
to prevent these lines, which take off from the beauty of 
the papei; particulaHy of drawing paper, there are now 
used moulds of brass wire, exceedingly fine, of equal thick¬ 
ness, and woven or latticed one within another; the marks, 
therefore, of these are easily pressed out, so as to be hardly 
visible; if you look at this sheet you will see it is quite 
smooth. • 

Af. Itissa 

Jf'. I should mention to you that a discovery was made 
some time since, by which they can make paper equal to 
any in whiteness of t|^e coarsest brown rags, and even of 
dyed cottons, which formerly they were* 6 bUged to throw 
by for inferior purposes. This is by means of manganese, 
a sort of metal, or ratlijex a metdlic oxide, and oil of vitriol; 
a mixture of which they Juflt pass through the pulp, while it 
is in water, for otherwise it wquld bum it, and in an instant 
it discharges the colours of the dyed cloths, and bleaches 
the brown to a beautiM whhenesa * ^ 

jffi That k Hkl what you told me before, of bleaching 
clodvin a few hmtrs. ^ 

* It is, indeedi founded upon the same dift;overy. The 
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paper made of these brows rags is also more valuable^ from 
being very tough and st^on|& ^m^ like parchment 
M But is not paper somettfflUpmade from other sub¬ 
stances besides those whjich youi^re named ? 

F. Yes; pat>er has been mlde from straw, the nettle, 
hops, moss, reMs, couch-grass, even wood shavings/amd 
from a variety of other substances. « 

// And have there not been ^ny improvements in the' 
manufacture of paper effected of late years, by means of 
machinery ? 

F. Yes: but it would be somewhat difficult to make you 
comprehend them without the aid of drawings, dt of actual 
insf^ection. The processes which I have l^en describing 
relate chiefly to what is termed hand-made paper, and which 
has been, to a great extent, superseded by the employment 
• of complicated and costly machinery. I’he largest sheet of 
hand-made paper known to have been manufactured was 
four feet seven inches in length, by two feet seven inches and 
a half in width ) but by machinery paper may be made five 
feet in width, and of an unlimited len^h, like cloth. Some 
of the machines are equal to the production of -twenty*five 
superficial feet of pai>er in a minute. Other machinery is 
employed for cutting the paper into sheets of different re¬ 
quired sizes. Another improvement, of incalculable value, 
consists in the addition of drying-rollers. I'hese, as 1 find 
mentioned in Brandjs’s Dictionary of Science^ Uterature^ and 
Arty “ are three cylinders of polish^ metal, which effect in 
a few moments the perfect drying of the paper. While yet 
moist, it passes over the first moderately warm; again over 
the second, of larger diameter, of greiyter warmth; and again 
t>ver the third wtm an augmented heat I'he |^per is now 
|.>erfectly dry, and any casual inequalities are removed from 
its surface The final action of the machine is to wind the 
}iaper round a last roller or reel, which, W'hen full, is ex¬ 
changed for another; and so on sudcessively.** 

H, T’hen, I suppose, with aU these surging improve¬ 
ments, the pTc^ess of manufociure is much mom expe¬ 
ditious than it was formerly. 

F, Yes4 according to the old method, three monthf were 
occupied fbffi the time of receiving die into the null 
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until the ebnmledon of the paper; now, the r£^$ 
receited one &y, ahd the pepi^ ir^anufaetured Irpm them 
be delivered on d£ly;#liowit}g; 

IT. When waa the mwing of paf^r found out? 

F. It is a <Usputed j>dint p but {i^bably in the fourteenth 
eentAiry. The mventidn im been of almost ec^ual conse¬ 
quence to literllure with that of printing itself; and shows 
how tife arts and sciences, like children of the same family, 
mutually assist and bring forward each other. 


. THE TWO ROBBERS. 

Scene. — Alexander ike Great in his tent Guards. A Man 
with a fierce countenance^ chained and /etieredt brought 
before him. 

Alex. What, art thou the Thracian Robber, of whose 
exploits I Have heard so much^P 

Fob. I am a 'I'hracian and a soldier.^ 

A. A soldier \—a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! the pest 
of the country! I could honour thy courage, but I must 
detest and punish thy crimes. 

F. What have / done of which you can complain ? 

A. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority ? \ folated 
the public peace, and, passed thyliie in injuring the persons 
and properties of thy fellow-subjects ? 

F. Alexander 1 I am your captive—I must hear what 
you please p> say, and.endure what you please to inflict. 
Rut my soul Is jinconmiered; and if I reply at all to your 
reproaches, I will reply like a fiee man. . *' 

^ A. Spesik freely* Far be it me to take the advan¬ 
tage of my power to silence those with whom 1'deign to 
converse. 

F. 1 must then answer your question by another. How 
have you passed your life ? 

A. Lijke a hero. Ask Fame, and she will tell you. Among 
the brave, I have been the bmvest; among sovereigns, the 
nobles); among cmiquerors, the mightiest. 

F. And does not Fame speak me too Was there 
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ft bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was there 
ever—bpt I scorn to b^ast. Yomyourself know that I hsLvt 
not been easily subdued ^ 

f A, Still, what are you but a^^^Ar^a base, dirfionest 
rob^rl / 

R, And whkt is a eo$tquet<^ % Have not you, too,‘gone 
about the earth like an evil gehiiis,.blasting the to fruits 
of peace and industry ;-*-pl«ndi?gin^ rayagl^ killing, with 
out law, without justice, merely to g^tijTy an insatiable lust 
for dominion ? Ail that I have done to a single district with 
a hundred follow^Si you have done to whole nations with 



a hundred thousand If I have stHpped Jindivlduals, you 
have ruined kings and princes, ft 1 have burned a few 
hamlets, you have desolated the most flourishing kingdoifls 
and cities of the earth. What is» then, thb difference, but 
that, as you were bom a kui|^ ai^ la.jpnvate man, you 
have been able to become a migh^er iMer than I ? 

But if I have tahen Ttko A lung, I have given like a 
kiog^ If I have subverted empfes, I have founded greater. 
I have chertoed aits^ combine, and philosophy./ 

/?.*!, too* have fr^y given to the poor what I fr)5k from 
the rich, established order and t^iphne among to 
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most ferocious of mankind^ and have stretched out• my 
protecting arm over th# oppressed. I know, indeW, little 
of the philosophy you tala of; but I believe neither you 
nor I shall ever repay to the world the mischiefs we hate 
done it * 

A. Leave me* Take off bis chains^ an% use him well. 
{Exit rohb€f^ * Are tye, then, so much alike ? Alexander, 
itoo, robber ? l«t me lyflect 


tCbirteentb evening. 


THE COUNCIL OF QUADRUPEDS. 


In the interior of the Cape of Good Hope, the beasts of the 
forest had Ihr ages lived in comparative peace; but when 
the Europeans spread themselves along *the coast, and 
forced their way into the woods, the i«oundod and terrified 
animals felt that the security they had so long enjoyed was 
gone. They perceived that a different race of men, armed 
with new and more formidable weaj>ons, had usun>ed the 
place of the Hottentot and Bushman. • 

As the new settlers increased in number, the wilu ^leasts 
sensibly diminished.* In this state of things, a party of 
hunters one day entered the forest, and, with the a.s.sistance 
of their dogs, raised and gave chase to many different sfiecies 
of animals with which that part of Africa aboiinds. Several 
were killed, bui; othei;^ escaped by swinpnmg across the 
White River, among whom were the lion and the elephant. 
The dogs had the temerity to follow them, and tha boldest, 
attempting to mzt the lion, received a blow from his paw 
that Uud him dead at his feet; another made a spring at 
the elephant, but that sagacious animal caught him with his 
trunk, and thtew him senseless into the stream. The rest 


were terrified, *atid letomed to their masters. * 

After cot^jratulafitig each other on ^ their escape, the 
though^ of the ^jmant and lion naturally turned on the 
means of revenge, Various plans were suggest^ and dis^ 
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ini&bcdy but ut last tl)cy rutulvod lu call a general cc(|uncit 
of the (faadrupeds, whereint the slkbject might receive the 
mature^ t delil^ration^ and their decision be carried into 
prompt and vigorous extcution^ * 

The jackal, jvho happened to be at a short distance, was 
instantly despatched on this important buciness. He* was 
instructed to invite all, without exception, to repair,,to the 
Antclojie’s Fountain, near the banks Of the river, by sunrise 
on tlie following morning ; the lion {^edging his royal word 
for the safety of the^weak or the timid, who might otherwise 



scruple to attend an assembly where their bitterest foes 
would predominate. 

The messenger soon found the hu^e rhinoceros ruminating 
in a shady grove.* He approached without flar, and delivered 
his message, which gained a ready assent. The buffalo and 
the wild iKxir seem^ careless and indifferent, yet promised 
to attend; the tiger and the wolf rejoiced at the summons, 
as it promised to gratify their thirst for blood; hut many of 
the smaller and timid animals either fled at the jackal's ajv 
pi^ch, or h^rd his message with incredulity and contempt 
He unexpectedly met with the camelopard for giraffe), who 
not only concurred m the measpe, but also promised to 
bring withjiim to the assembler his friends the antelope «and 
zebra, who'received the invitation with jess distrust from him 
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thai^ chejr would huve dx^ie i^om ot]te whose enmitv ihey had 
often experienced. • 

The place of meeting was a valley neat the nouhe^n 
bank of the White Kiver ;«at the Tarthor extremity, a small 
stream issued from the roick, forming, in ita progress, a m 
rular ]x>ol of fihe clearest water, which was surrounded on 
all sijes by beautiful trees. Here, beneath the shade of a 
'spreading mangrove, the lion took his seat, and the other 
animals stationed themselves in silence around him. 

After a pause of a few moments, the Lion arose, and 
spoke in tjye following manner:—“It is well known to the 
present assembly, that our native woods have lately*been 
exposed ifo the destructive incursions of a new race of men. 
'I'hey are easily distinguished from the amient inhabitants 
by the whiteness of their skins; and their dwellings arc. 
more closely united together, and defended on all sides 
from our ravages. They have acquired and maintain the 
superiority*over a great number of differenS animals; and, 
above all, they seem to carry about with them the power of 
producing thunder an^ lightning at ^>leasure, which they 
employ against us with the most fatal effect 'I heir numbers 
seem to increase, while we daily diminish. '1 hey penetrate 
the inmost recesses of the forest, and cirrumsc rihe our ranue 
on every side; they appear to be bent iipon our total exfer 
minatioth Shall we tamely submit to the slaughter? Vo 
l.et us lay aside our tnutual animosities, and unite against 
him, as though animated by one spirit Hy the wisdom and 
courage of the present respectable assembly, I hope a jilan 
will he devised and executed, which shall at once revenge 
our past wrongs,*and pnevent i^ture aggression.’' » 

Here the impatient Tiger exclaimed, “I>et us advance 
against our enemy boldly, and he will flee from ifs. Man 
t^es courage from our remissness. 1 am confident that the 
thunder and lightning* which he appears to wield, are often 
directed against us in vajft let tts make an attack bn him 
this very night I long to dip my paws in the blood of these 
murderous intlrlopera” 

“No one,*’ replied the Wolf, “has greater reason, or is 
more inclined to join in an attadtupon these ^w settlers 
than myself but I avuild by no means advise the assault to 
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be mad)^ by uight While the rest sleep, oQe Or tuore ate 
continually on the wat<lh, ap:omilluued by dogs, who* give 
an alarm on the slightest appearance of danger; as I have 
Ibarned to my cost, having narrowly escape from them 
several times, while atlemptin|, under cover of night, to 
carry off the tame animals which are under their proteotioa 
Besides, it would be almost impossible to surmount the ob¬ 
stacles we should hnd in our way, their dwellings areTenced 
round with such security/' 

“ Let us make the onset in the broad daylight,*' grunted 
the Boar; ** if once I get to close quarters with man, the 
sharpness of my tusks will soon put an end to thb combat." 

The Rhinoceros was also of opinion that uigjlt was an 
improper time for the attack. “We then,” he ol)served, 
“ cannot see our foes; and the sudden blazes of dre which 
man in that season so often produces, In 'all proliability 
would throw us into confusion. But as for his thunder 
and lightning^ I regard them not Often his, balls have 
struck me, and as often rebounded from my sides. Wc 
shall be able to dnve them from the forest; and if they 
take refuge in their enclosures, howsoever stropg they may 
be, 1 am conftdent that we should soon trample them under 
our feet” 

, Here he was interrupted by the Buffalo, who cried, “ As 
the Rhinoceros is so confident of succe.ss, and his^skin is so 
impenetrable, he can have no objection to lead the van, and 
receive the first fire of the enemy.” 

“ Whatever I do,” replied the Rhinoceros, “ rather than 
fight for your liberty, I believe you would tamely submit 
to be a slave tp man, as many of ^our rektions are at this 
moment/ ♦ 

“I am not responsible for the ftiults or the misfortunes 
of my relations,” rejoined the Buffalo; “ as well may you 
upbraid the Zebra vnxh the p^ient spirit of the Ass, b^ause 
he haj^ens to resemble him in shapes In the day of battle, 
it wllr be seen whether I am more fearful than they who 
bbast a thlcHcer skin; a huge catcass is not always endued 
with the greatest oortion of courage.” 

The an^r of the Rhinoceros was aroused by thbt instnua 
tion, and, regardless of die respect due to the august assembly, 
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he w^ould hAve pinned him to the earth irith his h^m, had 
not the Tiger (who was*deUgl|ted by the last observation 
of the ButTido) nished to his assistance* The Rhinoceros 
paused in his career> whhf^ he beheld the new and mot^ 
formidable antagonist whose glaring eyelgtlls were fixed 
upon him. • 

Th^ Lion now interposed, and commanded silence in 
h tone of authority, whieh was instantly obeyed After 
reprimanding the delinquents for interrupting the harmony 
of the meeting, he observed: 1 am bygto means convinced 
of the advantages to be derived from an attack in the day¬ 
light —for myself, I should prefer the dusk of the evening. 
True courage never hesitates because of danger—-he presses 
boldly forward, and meets with victory. But we have not 
yet been favoured with the opinion of the Klephant; from ^ 
his acknowledged sagacity, we may hope for the plan of a ' 
successful attack/' 

I'he Elephant now slowly arose, elevated,his trunk, and 
spoke in the following manner:—am by no means 
certain that my opinion will meet tho approbation of this 
august assembly, yet I hope the reasons which have induced 
me to adopt it will be heard with patience. I have lung 
and attentively watched the morions of this new race of 
men, and am fully piersuaded that they intend to drive *us 
from our native wo^, or to acc.ompiish our utter destruc¬ 
tion ; and whether by our union we can prevent it, se^ms 
to me a very doubtful matter. That they are more powerful 
than the ancient tribes, arises principally from the weapons 
they possess, and the mutual assistance they afford to each 
other in times ^f danger. Individually, j^ey are not so 
bold. The black man has often approacned within the 
length ^f my trunk before he has struck his assagay into my 
side. He provo|:ed the Lion in his den; or induced 
him to spring over a precipice or a high enclosure, which 
he had rende^d attractive by the blearing of a sheep. How 
many have been miserably strangled in the woods, or have 
perished^ in ptt9 which be has dua by the ri^'s side, ihd 
covered over, so as to resemHe Ike sqlid ground? And 
those awful Nases ^ which man alone can produce, the 
ancient Inbabttanta^ll^ted every ni^t for tbenr protection 
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* and our^ annoyance. These methods of defence or attack 
seem to'he despised by'the,new ^ttlers, who trust almost 
solely to the sudden explosions which they can direct 
against us at their pleasure with ^uch deadly effect. I'he 
possession of this pother more *than counterbalances their 
deficiencies of courage or of skill, and in, its application 
they are often prompted by the most wanton cruelty; for 
not only we, but their own specie^ also, whose only olience« 
appears to ^ a darker skin, are shot for their amusement. 
When their passions ^e excited by a real or supposed injury, 
their barbarity knows no bounds. Of this 1 shall relate an 
instance, from which the assembly nmy fierrciv^ the per¬ 
fidiousness as well as power of the bein^ whose destruction 
forms the subject of our debate. 

“ Soon after the settlement of the whit^ in our neigh- 
'bourhood, the natives had great cause for complaint; they 
were dejirived, on various pretexts, of their most fertile 
grounds, they were driven farther into the interior, and 
many of them were put to death : at last, being goaded to 
desperation, they took their weapons, and, attacking the 
nearest settlements, killed several of die whites, and put the 
rest to flight. Having collected the sheep and oxen (w'ho 
have always been slaves to man), they returned in triumph, 
thinking their enemies would never dare to approach them 
again. But they were deceived. Before the expiration of 
two moons, a great number of the whites were collected, 
and marched against them. They spread death and desola¬ 
tion throughout the country, and pursued the natives from 
one place to another, until they reached the river near 
which we are nqw assembled. Thpre they halted; and 
messengers of peace appeared among the whites, ofliering 
restitutiotv and craving forgiveness. A day was appointed 
when the terms of reconciliation were to be agre^ u|x>n, 
and on that day, from a neighbouring grove, 1 witnessed 
the proceedings. Many hundreds *of the natives were as¬ 
sembled Oft the sloping bank of the xivet. *llie cattle were 
givAi up, and* the boundaries of their ^future possessions 
were marked out The Whites appeared'to be highly grati¬ 
fied, and in token ot friendship, at the conclusion of the in¬ 
terview, threv^a number of small trinkets among the natives, 
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and then retiied Suddenly tny attention was arrested by 
a flash of firet followed a treihendous explosiqpT which 
proceeded from the bushes iihmediatel^r a^ve the spot 
where Uie natives were butnly employed picking up the gifts 
of their friends. When thef smoke cleared away, I saw the 
margin of the riyot covered with det^^bpd^—the streant 
was dyed with tfleir blqod Of the hullm^s who had there 
assembled, only one escaped to tell the children how their 
fathers fell by the treachery of the whites. Such, I am 
afraid, would be our fate were we to brave their power. We 
might, perhaps, be successful at the Ifrst onset, but they 
would soon collect numbers as to destroy every hope 

of resistance, or My advice therefore is, to retire 

from their settlements—in a few days we should be far 
beyond their reach, and roam in our wonted security.’* 
“That is my intention,” cried the Zebra: “I am free, 
and never will submit to the yoke of man; but, as I am 
unfit to contend with him, 1 shall flee to the distant 
mountains.^ . • 

The Tiger, who, during the speech of the Elephant, had 
exhibited evident symptoms of impatience, could scarcely 
restrain his rage on hearing such sentiments. 

I'he Camelopard now raised his tall and graceful head 
above the rest of the beasts, and said, “ 1 neither intend to 
fight nor to flee, but shall remain here to crop the leaver *of 
the forest. I have itp greater reason to complain of ihe 
white than of the black inhabitants of this region—and less 
of them than of some of the present assembly. Have not 
my friend the Antelope and myself been the constant prey 
of the Lion, the JTiger, and the Wolf ? ” ** . . 

Here the Tiger, lashing his sides with 1& tail, while his 
eyes flashed fire, made a sudden spring on the Camelopard, 
and fixe^;his claws in his back. U was in vain *ihat the 
poor animal bounded from the centre of the group, and 
scoured through the fm^t—^he soon fell dead beneath his 
foe. * 

The ^ntelop^ who was admirjutg his elegant shape smd 
polished horns refl^k^d in the poo), instead of attending 
to the jlebate, started In terror at the hbise, and fled with 
the utmost speed, ' fie was dosely pursued by the Wolf 
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and Jackal, who had for some time beheld him with long¬ 
ing eyes.* , • * 

ITte thundering roar of the lion, which was intended to 
cfnforce order, only increased the tWusion. All fled from 
him in the grei^est disorder except the Elephant; and he, 
disliking the angry Ifowi of his companion,, soon marched 
" in solemn dignity to his wonted haunts—wondering^^more 
at the folly of attempting to sUbdue their common foe while 
they were at variance with each Other, than at the abrupt 
termination of the Cpundl pf Qmdrupeds, 


TIT FOR TAT. 

A Tali, 

A LAW there is, of ancient fame, 

By Naim’s self in every land implanted, . 

Lix Talionit is its k^atin name; 

But if an English term be wanted. 

Give your next neighbour bUt a pat, . 

He’ll give you back os good, and tell you —tit for tat 

This Ht far tat it seems, not men alone. 

But Elephant!^ for legal justice own; 

In proof of this, a story I shall tell ye, 

Imported from the famous town of Delhi 

A mighty Elephant, that swdl’d the state 
Of Aurung^ebe the Great, 

One day was taken by his driver 
.To drit^ and cool him in the river ; 

The dri\*eT on his neck was seated. 

And, as he rode along, 

By some acquaintance in She throng; 

With a ripe cocoa-nut was treated. 

# 

A cocoa-nut’s a pretty fmit enoUfi^ 

But guarded *by a shell both hard and tough: 

Th^ fellow tried, and tried, and tried, 

i 
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Wolking and ^^ting, 

Pishing and fretting, 

To find out its instde, 

Am (ttck the kernel^ for his«eating. 

At length* quite out of patience grom, 

**Who^ reach<me up,** he cries, “a stone, 

To break this^uaguy shell ? 

But stay* Tve here a solid bone, 

May do* perhaps, as 
So, half In earnest, half in je&t. 

He bang’d it on the forehead of his bea&t. 

An Elephant, they say, has human feeling. 

And full as well as we he knows 

'XTie diff’rence between words and blows. 

Between horse-play and civil dealing. 

Use him but well, be*!! do his bestj 
And serve you faithfully and truly . 

But insults unprovoked he can’t digest, - 
He*studies o’er’them, and repays them duly. 

*‘To make my head an anvil, thought the creature, 
« Was never certainly the will of Nature; 

So, master mine, you may repent; ” 

Then, shaking his OToad ears, away he went: 
driver took him to the water, 

Arid thoui^t no more about the matter; 

But Elephant within his mem’ry hid it; 

He wro^g—the other only it * 

A week or two 4depsed, one market-day ^ 

Again the beast and driver took their way; 
Immgh rows of shops and booths they pass’d, 
With eamles and trinkets stored; 

Till to a gardener’s stall they came at last, 
cocqfriints lay piled upon the board. 

e^Hal** thought the Elepbantt *”tis now my turn 
To sboir this method of nut-breaking 
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My friend above will like to learn, 

Though at the cost of a hea€-aching.” 

Then, in his curling trunk, took a heap,* 
And waved it o’er’his neck with sudden sweep, 
And, <yi the hapless driver’s sconce, 

He laid a blow so hard and full,^ 



That crack’d the nuts at once^ 

But with them crack’d hb skuH- 

Young folk, whene’er you feel inclined 
To rompish sports and freedoms rough. 
Bear.*/ /(»r tat in mind, tt . * 
Nor give an elephant a cuff, 

To be repaid in kind. 


ON WINE AND SPiRITa . 

Georgs and Harry, a^mpamed by theilr Tutor, went one 
day to pay a visit to k ni^bbouring gentleman, their father’s 
friend. They* were very kindly received, and shown all 
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about the.gardexis and pleasufe-grounds; but nothing took 
their* fati^ so much as an extensive ^mpery, hupg round 
with bunches of various kmdsT fully npe, and almost too 
large for the vines to support T^ey were liberally treated 
with the fruit, and allowed *to carry away some fine speci¬ 
mens, to eat as they walked. During their* return, as they 
were picking tHbir grapes, George said to the Tutor, “A 
Ihought is just come into^my head, sir. Wine, you know, 
is called the juice of the grape; but wine is^^ot, and iritoxi- 
cates t)eople that drink much of it. Now, we have had 
a good deal of grape-juice this tnorn&g, and yet 1 do not 



feel heated, nor does It seem at all to have got into our 
heada What is the reason of this?^' 

7W, The reason is, that grape-joice is not wine, though 
wine is made from it ,0 * 

G. Pray how is h made, then? 

T. X will tell you; for^t is a matter worth knowing. 1’he 
juice pressed from gmpes, called Piusi, is at first a sweet, 
watery liquor,«with a little tartness, but with 00 strength, or 
s|MTit ^ftet it hb stood awhile, tt begins to grow thick 
and muddy; it up and down, and throws scum and 
bubb!^ of air tb the sudliik^e. This is called fPorAinji^ or 
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firfiunttng. It continues in this state for some tipe, pore 
or less, according to the quantift of the juice and the 
temperature of the weather, ana then gradually settles 
again, becoming clearer^than It has now lost its 

sweet, flat tastc^ and acquired a briskness and pungency, 
with a heating and intoxicating property: that is, it has 
become win€. This natural process is called the v/mvs 
fermentationt and many liquors., besides grape-juice are 
capable of undergoing it 

G. I have heard of the working of beer and ale. Is that 
of the same kind ?‘ 

7^ • It is; and beer and ale may properly be called barley*. 
wine; for you know they aie clear, brisk, and Intoxicating. 
In the same manner, cider is apple~wine, and mead is 
honey>wine; and you have heard of raisin and currant 
'wine, and a great many others. 

Har, Yesj there is elder-wine, and cowslip-wine, and 
orange-wine. 

Cr. Will everything of that sort make wine ? 

71 All vegetable juices that arc sweet are capable of being 
fermented, and of producing a liquor of a vinous nature; 
but if they have little sweetness, the liquor is proportionably 
weak and ]>oor, and is apt to become sour or vapid. 

But barley is not sweet 

Barley, as it comes from the ear, is not; but before 
it is used for brewing, it is made into and then it is 
sensibly sweet You know wh^t malt is? 

H, I have seen heaps of it in th^ malt-house, but 1 do 

not know how it is made. * 

T. Barley is 9 onverted into malt by putting''it in heaps 
and wetting it, when it becomes hot, and swell^ and would 
sprout ow just as though it had be^n $otm;'iin)ep it were 
then dried in I kiln. By this opmtidn k a^lres a sweet 
taste. You have drunk sweet-aroit ' 


T* W^l, this is made by in hot water, 

water exdacts and dissplv# 4i tHe swe^ enr sugary, 
part of the malt |t beebmes^ like - a naturally sweet 

juice " " , . / ^ 

G* Would not sugiu^ and,I 
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) J\ It woul^j luid the wittes made m l&ngland of our 
ronfmot) fruits tutd ilotms have aU a good deu qrsugar in 
them. Covrslip for dcample, give little more than 

the flavour to the wine *1101004 irom them, and it i& the 
<^ugar added to them whkil properly makes the wine 

C. Hut none of these wines are so*good as grape- 
wine. 

} 7?^ Na llie grapi^ frpm the richness and abundance of 

its juice, Is the fruit universally preferred for making wine 
where it cOmes to perfection, which it^ seldom docs in our 
climate, except by means of artificial iSSUt 

H, 1 Suppose, then, grapes are finest in the hottest 
countries. • 

T. Not so, neither; they are properly a fruit of the teni' 
perate zone, and do not gnnv welt between the tropics. 
And in very hot countries it is scarcely possible to make* 
wines of any kind to keep, fox they ferment so strongly as 
to turn squr almost immediately. 

G. I think 1 have read Qf palm-winc V)n the coast of 
Guinea. 

71 Ye^ A sweet »juice flows abundantly fiom incisions 
in certain species of the palm, which ferments immediately, 
and makes a very pleasant sort of weak wine. Hut it must 
be drunk the same day it is made, for on the next 11 is 
as sour as vinegar. 

G, What is vinegfar--is it not sour wiue? 

T. Everything that makes wine will make vinegar also, 
and the stronger the wine the stronger the vinegar. The 
idnous fermentation must be flrst brought on, but it need 
not produce .fierfea wine; for when the intention is to 
make vinegar, the liqhor is kept still warin, and it goes on, 
without stopping, to another kind of fermentation, called 
the aalatiSf the product of which is vinegar. * 

C. I ha^ heard of alegar. 1 suppose that is vinegar 
made of aUT i 

T, It is; but as ale is not so strong as wine, the vinegar 
madeirom It is not so sharp or perfect «But housewives 
make good tmeg^r irilh sug^ and water. 

M. Win vinegar make pe<^le drdnk, tf they take too 
mu^ofit? » 
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T, No; the wine loses its intoxicating quality^ as weli as 
its taste, pn turning to vinegar. « * 

Cr, What are spintuou.s liquors—have they not something 
tp do with wine ? , *’ 

71 Yes. 'rhey consist of thfe spirituous or intoxicating 
]jart of wine s<^)arated from the rest. You^ may remember 
that on talking of distillation, I told you that it was the 
raising of a liquor in steam or yapour, and condemling it 
again; and that some liquors were more easily turned to 
vapour than others^^ and were therefore called more volatile 
or evaporable. NSw, wine is a mixed or compound liquor, 
of which the greater part is water, but what heats knd intoxi¬ 
cates is vtft/fus spirit This spirit being much more volatile 
than water, on the application of a gentle heat flies off in 
va}x>ur, and may lie collected by itself in distilling ves.sels; 
• and thus are made spirituous liquors. 

G. Will everything that you call wine yield spirits ? 

T, Yes; everything that has undergone the vinous fer¬ 
mentation. 'I'hus, in ivngland, a great deal of malt spirit is 
made from a kind of w^ort brought into fermentation, and 
then set directly to distil, without first making ale or beer 
of it Gin is a spirituous liquor also obtained from corn, 
and flavoured with juniper berries. Even potatoes, carrots, 
and turnips may be made to afford spirits, by first ferment- 
ing'their juices. In the West Indies, rum is distilled from 
the dregs of the sugar-canes, washed out by water and fer 
mented. But brandy is distilled from the fermented juice 
of the grape, and is made in the wine countries. 


G. 1$ spirit of wine different from spirituous liquors ? 

7! It is the strongest part of fhem^ got b^* distilling over 
again ; for all these still contain a good deal of water, along 
with a pure spirit, which may be separated by a gentler heat 
than was used at flrst But, in order to procure this as 
strong and pure as p^ible, it must be distilled several 
times^over, always leaving smiie ;oGthe waterj’ V«*t behind 
When p^ectly pure, it is whatever spirituo^^ 

liquor it is got 4roim ^ ^ » 

77. My mamma has l^debotdes of lavender-water : what 
is that? 

7: It is the^^irit <^ iii^V&voared with kvender flowers; 
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and it mav in like manner be flavoured wiiii natw uihcr 
fr^Amt things, since thoir odorberous part is voUnIe, <ind 
will rise in vapour along with tne ^irit. 

Will not spirit of wine burn violently ? • 

6" That it wnl, I can tell you; and so will rum and 
t)randy, for youjknow it was set on Are whefl we made snap 
dragon. , 

T. All spiriubus liquoi^ are highly Inflammable, and the 
more so the purer they arc. One way of trying the purity 
of spirit is tQ see if it will burn all without leaving 
any moisture behind Then, it is mucn lighter than water, 
and that i^flbrds another way of judging of its strength. .\ 
hollow ivory ball is set to swim in it; and the deeper it 
sinks down, the lighter and therefore the more spirituous is 
the liquor. 

G* I have heard much of the mischief done by spirituous • 
liquors—pray what good do they do ? 

^T, 'ITie use and abuse of wine and spirits is a very 
copious subject; and there is scarcely any gift of human 
art, the general effects of which are ^more dubious. You 
know what wine is said to be given for in the Bible ? 

G, To make glad the heart of man. 

T. Right And nothing has such an immediate effect 
in inspiring vigour of body and mind as wine. It banishes 
sorrow and care, recruits from fatigue, enlivens the fancy, 
inflames the courage? and performs a hundred fine ♦hings, 
of which I could firing you abundant proof from the jjoets. 
The physicians, too, s{^k almost as much in its favour, 
both in diet and m^kine, But it» really good effects are 
only when used in moderation ; and it unfortunately is one 
of those thinp whicK^ man can hardly 1^ bn^ught to use 
moderately. Excess in wine brings on effects the very con- 
trsury to its benefits It stupefies and enfeebles Ihe mind, 
and fills the body with IncuMle disea^s. And this it does 
even whe^^.Sed without intoxication. But a drunken man 
loses for tne time every distinction of a reasonable creature, 
and becomes wor^ than a brute beast On this account, 
Mahomet enti^^ Vqrfiide itsuw to his followers, and to this 
day k is not publiidy drim^b^ any 6f the countries that 
receive the Malidmetati r^i|" " 
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IL Was »ot tlut light ? 

T I think not If we were Urely to renounce every¬ 
thing th!u may be misusedf we should have scarcely any 
enjoyments left \ and it is a proper exercise of our strength 
of mind to use good things with moderation, when we have 
It in our power to do otherwise. 

G. But spirituous liquors are not good a*, all; are they ? 

71 'fhey have so little good, and so much bad in thenii 
that 1 confess I wish their comibon use could be abolished 
altogether. They are generally taken—gin especially—by 
the lowest class oi people, for the express purpose of in¬ 
toxication ; and they are much sooner prejudidal to the 
health than wine, and, indeed, when drunk unpiixed, are no 
better than slow poison. Still, at certain seasons, and under 
certain circumstances, they may be taken with advantai>e, 
medicinally, when diluted with >«ater, and in small quantities. 

G. Sjjini of wine is useful, though, for several things—is 
it not ? 

T, Yes; and I would have all spirits kept tri the hfmds 
of chemists and artists, who know how to employ them use¬ 
fully. Spirit of wine will dissolve many things that water 
will not. Apothecaries use it in drawing tinctures, and 
artists in preparing colours and making varnishes, 'fhey 
are also very iiowerfiil preservatives from corruptioa You 
may have seen serpents and insects brought from abroad in 
[)hials full of spirits. , 

G. I have 

H. And 1 know of another use of spirits. 

r. What is that ? 

// To bum in tops. My grandmamtpp has a tea-kettle 
\\ Ith a top under it, to keep the water hot, and she burns 
spirits in it 

7\ So she does. Well—so much for the uses of these 
liquors. * ^ 

G. But you have said nothing gbont ale a«,4 beer. Are 
they wholesome ? 

X \es, inf moderation. But they are sad!y abus^ too, 
and rob many men of their health, as well as riieir money 
and senses. ^ ^ 

G Smallfbeer does n^jySnt, however. 
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T, No; and we wilLindulge in a go<^ draus^t 01 it when 
we get home; that is^ sb^ld we be thirsty* a" 

N. 1 like water toter. 

7] Then drink H, by >an means* He that is satisfied 
with water, has oh# want the less, and may defy thirst, in 
this country, at least. 
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THE BOY WITHOUT A GENIUa 

Mr. Wiseman, the schoolmaster, at the end of the summer 
vacation, received a new scholar, with the following letter 

Sir, —This will be deliverer! to yoti by my son Samuel, whom I 
beg leave to cmnniit to your care, hoping that, bj^your well-known 
skul and attention, you will be able Co moke something of him, which, 
I am sorry to say, none of his masters have hitherto done. He is now 
eleven, and yet can do nothing but read his mother tongue, and that 
i>ut indifferently. We sent him at seven to a grammar-school in our 
neighbourhood; but his master soon found that his genius was not 
turned to the learning of languages. Me wag then put to writing, but 
he Aet aiwot it so awkwardly, that he made nothing of it. He ftta 
tried at accounts, but it appeared that he had no genius for them either. 
He could do nothing in geography, for want of memory. In shorr if 
he has any genius at all, it does not yet show itself. But 1 trust to 
your ex^Mnience in eases oi this nature, to discover what he iv fit for, 
and to Instruct him accoidingly. I to be favoured shortly with 
your opinion id>out him, and remain, Sir, yOur mt»t obedient servant. 

». Hukphrsv Acres.'* 

‘ *■» •* 

When Mr. Wiseman had read this letter, he shook his 
head and said to his assistant, A pretty subject the]^ have 
sent us here! «i lad tliat has a great genius for nothing at 
all But p^iaps tnmd Mr. Actes expects that a boy 
should show a genius for a thing before he knows anything 
about it- 7 -nO uncommon error! Let us see, however, wliat 
4 ^ the youth looka lik^ I,suppose he is a human creature, at 

least** 

Master Samud Acr^ Was now called in. c^lme hang- 

N 
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ing dowp his head, and looking as though he was goiim to 
be flogged , ♦ 

“Come hither, my dearT’ said Mr, Wiseman; “stand 
by me, and do not be afraid NoBbdy w}U hurt you How 
old are you ? " * 

*• Eleven last May, sir ^ ^ 

“ A well-groMm Ijoy of your age, indeed You love play, 
I dartsay ” 

“ Yes. sir." 

“ What, are you a^good hand at marbles?** 

“ Pretty good, s»».” 



'* \nd can spin a top, and drive a hoop, I suppose ?.*’ 

“ Yes. vir.” 4 ^ 

“ Then you have the full use of yoiur hands and fingers ?** 
“ Yes, sir ’* 

“ Can you write, Samuel ? ** 

“ 1 learned a hnle, sir, but I iefl; it ofagah, 

“ And why so ? ** « 

“ Because 1 could not make the letters,** 

“No! Whj^how do you think other boys d5?--'bavethey 
more fingers than y^u ? ” 

“No, sir/ 

“ Are you not able to hojd a pen as wen as a marhle?** 
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Samuel was nlent 
Let me look at vour 

Samuel held out h^th His {>aws like a dancing bear. 

1 see nothing here to*himer you from writing as well Sts 
any boy in the school You can read, I sunpose ? 

“Yes, sir.” ^ 

“ Tell me, then, what is written over the schoolroom door. ’ 

* Saiftuel, with some hesitation, read— 

* ftv. ' 

“WHAtUbt Isatr HAS DON£, MAN MAV PO.” 

Pray, how did you learn to read?*-Was it not by taking 

jiams?” * 

“ Yes, sir.^ 

“ Well—taking more pains #ill enable you to read better. 
Do you know anything of the Latin grammar ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Have you never learned it ? ” 

“1 tried-sir, but 1 could not get Jt by heajt.” 

“AVTjy, you can say some things by heart. I daresay you 
c .m tell me the names of the days pf the week m their 
order ? ” * • 

“ Yes, sir, I know them.” 

“ And the months in the year, perhaps ? " 

“Yes, sir.” , 

“And you could probably repeat the names of > ^ur 
brothers and sisters, and all your father’s servants, and half 
the people in the village, besides?” 

“ 11 )elteve 1 could, ar.” 

“ Well—and is hme^ hoc^ more difficult to remember 
than these?” • 

* Samuel was rilent 

“ Have you learned anything of accounts ? ” « 

“ I went into addition, sir 3 but t did not go on with it” 
“Why so? V 
“ I coulcLm do it^ sill” 

“ How duuiv marbieS can you buy for a penny ? ” 

“ Twelve nw 0119 s, sir.” 

“ And bow many for a halfpenny?” 

« Sia.” 

“And how manyjfor twt^nce?^ 
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** Twenty-four.” 

** If you were to have a pennyta day, what would that 
make in a week ? ” 

• “ Scvenpence.” 

** But if you paid twopence dUt of that, vrhat would you 
have left?” . . 

Samuel studied awhile, and then sfud> I‘iver>ence.” 

“ Right Why, here you have b^en practising the foui great 
rules of arithmetic,—addition^ subtractioi^inultiplication, 
and division. I.eaj[:ping accounts is ‘'no 'niiore than this. 
Well, Samuel, I see what you are fit for, I shall set you 
about nothing but what you are able to do; bfit observe, 
you wMj/ do it We have no / here. Now go among 
your schoolfellows.” * 

Samuel went away, glad that his examination was over, 
* and with more conhdence in his powers than he had felt 
before, 

'I'he next day he began business. A boy les$ than him¬ 
self was called out to set him a copy of letters, and another 
was appointed to .hear him grammar. He read a few 
sentences in English^ that he could perfectly understand, 
to the master himself Thus, by going on steadily and 
slowly, he made a sensible progress. He had already joined 
his letters, got all the declensions perfectly, and half the 
multiplication table, when Mr. Wiseman thought it time to 
answer his fftither's letter, which he did as follows:— 

X vow^hittk it right to give yott some informttien con¬ 
cerning your son. You perhaps expected it sooner, but I always wish 
to avoid hasty judjgments. You menticMtied in your letter that it had 
not yet been discoyered which way his gtmins pointed, libf^ius 
you meant sttoh a decided bent of tmitid to any one pursuit, as wtli lead 
to excel with little or no labour or instructicMn, I must say that 1 have 
not met whh such a quality in more than three or fourbO]^ in n))' life, 
and your son is certainty not among the number. Bui if you mean 
only the abiiity to do some of those ttdoga which fk * greater part of 
mankind can do, when properly Unq^.tacan affirm I find in him 
no pectfl^ deficiency. And whether you choose to britvg him up to 
a trade, dr to aot^ practical profession, I see noreason,to d^bt that be 
may in time become sufficiently qualified for h. It hi my fiavouriie 
maxim, sir, that everything no^ valuable in this li'c may generally 
be acquired^y takiii^ pidnaibr it. Your son has already l6rt much 
time in the miidess expei^atton of findiim; out whm be would take up 
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of bis own nccord. . B«liev« me^ tir, few boy* will uke \m anyihing 
of tkoir own xocord but »;|opor a. marble, I will take.^re, while 
he is with me, that he bs^ no tnoiw tinm this way, but is employed 
about things ihal are At locfhim, not doubting: that we shall find htm 
fit for them. ’—I am. Sir, yonm, die,, * , Sol.ojr Wisbmak.'* 

1 ' ,*1 

'Ffiough the ^odtriiKS of tlti.9 Jcti^ did not perfectly agree 
with Mr. Acres’ notions^ yet, being convinced that Mr. 
#\Viseftian ms mote IjJteig to make something of his son 
than any of hit fwmer preceptons, he continued him at this 
school for some yearsi iind mwt the 8»|isfaction to find him 
going on in a steady cour^ of gradual improvement. In 
<Iue time* a profession, was chosen <for hirh, which seemed 
to suit his •temper and talentli, but for which he had no 
particular turtf% naVing newt thought at all about it He 
made a respectable figure- in it, aha W'cnt through the world 
with credit and usefulness, though without a gn^ius, , 


HALF A CROWN'S WtiRTH. 

VAtaNTiNE wns in his thirteenth year, and a scholar in one 
of our great schools. He was a well‘disposed boy, but 
could not help envying a little some of his companipns, 
who had a larger allowance of money than himself He 
ventured, in a lettei^ to sound his father on the subject, 
not directly asking for a' particular sum, but mentioning 
that many of the boys in his cism had half a crown a week 
for pocket-money. 

His father, who, for various reasons, djd not, choose to 
comply with h« wished, nor yet to refuse him in a mortifying 
manner,. an answer, the ch|f$f puipa^ of which was 
CO make him sensible-wluit sort of a sum half a crown a 
week was, a^to how tnan]r tnofc important uses it might 
be put, th^l^o provide a schoolboy with things absolutely 
sup^uoi^ 

«It is calculat^*' said he, "that a groirti man mjfy be 
kept in healthy ana fit for ia|>OQr, upon a pound and a half 
of good bread a day. SuppM the value of this to be two¬ 
pence halfpenny, and add a penny for a quart %f milk, which 
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Will ^eatly improve hw d>et, half a crown will keep him eight 
or nme 4ayb in this manner * 

common labourer's wages in our country are seven 
shillings per week, and if you add somewhat extraordinary 
for harvest work, this wifi not make it amount to three hal^ 
crowns on an everage the year round Suppose his wife 
and children to earn another half-cro'^. T'or this ten shil¬ 
lings per week, he will maintain himself, his wife, and .half a 
do^en children, in food, Iddgtng, clothes, and A half 
crown, then, may be reckoned the Ihll weekly maintenance 
of two human creatures in everything necessary. 

Where potatoes are much cultivated, two oushels, weigh 
mg eighty pounds apiece, may be purebs^ lor half a crown. 



Here are one hundred and sixty wunds of solid food, of 
which, allowing for the waste in dressing, yoM may reckon 
two pounds and a half sufScient for the sole daily nourish¬ 
ment of one person. At this rate, nbe people might be fed 
a week for half a crown; poorly, indeed, but as many 
thousands aie fed, with the additi^ of a litUe iff or butter¬ 
milk. , 

If father of a numerous faimly ^re 0^1 of work, or 
the mother Ipng-in, a parish would think half ^ crown a 
week a very i^ple asristance to them, 

‘*Many of the cottagers around us would receive with 
great thankAilness a Mxpenn^^ Ibaf per week, and redtqn it a 
yery material addition to their children's Imd For half a 
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crown, tberdbrei you inlght pttrch«% the weekly l>lessmg^ 
of flve pooicfesntdes. • • * 

“ Pcwrter is a eoit of luxury to ^ poor man, but not a use¬ 
less one, »nce it will $tahd[ in the«^ace of some solid foeeb^ 
and enable hint to wodr better heart You could tretU* 
a hard workin^ian with a jnnt a day of thil liquor for a fort 
nii^ht, witl^W a crovrit 

* **Many w dottage iti the counfiy^ inhabited by a large 
family, is let for for^ sfiilungs a year. Half a croa’it a week 
■would pay the hill rent of three aucl^ cottages, and allow 
somewhat over, Ibt repairs. 

“ The ^ua] price for schooling at a dameechool in a 
village is twopence a week. You might, therefore, get 
hfteen children instructed in reading, am the girls in sc>v 
mg, for half a crown weekly. But even in a town you might 
get them taught reading, writing, and accounts, and so httcil* 
for any common trade, for five shillings a quarter: and, 
therefore, half a crown a week would keep six children at 
such a school, and provide them with book^ besides. 

“All these are ways in which half a crown a w’cek might 
be made {p do a greaV deal of good fo j I shall now 
just mention one or two ways of laying it out with advantage 
to yourself. 

“ 1 know you are very fond of coloured plates of plants, 
and other objects of natural history. 1 here are now hi. Teral 
works of this sort |jul>iishtng, in monthly numbers; the 
Botanical Magar^, the English Botany, the Flora Rustica, 
and the Naturalist's Maga^ne. Now, half a crown a week 
would reach the purchase of the be*>t of these, 

** The same aum laid out in the old book<«»hopa in lx>ndon 
would buy you mm lassies, and pretty editions too, in one 
year, t^ian you could read in five. 

“ Now I do not grudge laying out half a cro^ a week 
upon you; ^ when so many gom things for yourself and 
others done with it, X am unwilling you should 

squandei^t away, like your schoolfirUows, in tarts and 
Snketa*' 
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A COMPLAtKT AOAINSI $UKD,RV PERSONS FOR 

HR fcAKING THE WI»1X)W OF *^RaTHY CAltBrUl, WIDOW, 
AHn DEAL<?R IN OIKOEREREaD.* ‘ 

'I'HR f:ourt being appeared jl|i|k^rson the 

NVidow I>orothy Cjirefnli to imike a cdtiaplimt againsf 
Henry I^uckless,. and some other person or persons un¬ 
known, for bre^in^ three j^ne^ of glass^ value ninepence; 
in the hou^ of the said widow. Iking directe^ to state 



her case to the Court, she tnade a curt^y^ and b<^an as 
follows:— 

“ Please youj. lordship. I was sittipg at ^rk by my fire¬ 
side, between the hours of six and seven in the evening, just 
as it was^growing dusk, and little Jack was spinning beside 
me, when, all at once, crack wwt the window, and down 
fell a little basket of cakes that was set ufiR^ainst it I 
startetf up* and cried to Jack. ‘ me, whaPsfe matter ?' 

**Thi9 w«s nfUtiit as a seqaet ^ veiy sleasini imd ^ngenioiu 

litUr w<wk, eatid®! .fHtiiit m which\ Court of Justice is 

supposed to he iasdUitud in a bourdiog'school. oompoted ik the 
scholars themselves, for the purpose of t^g oltoces committed at 
school. * , 
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So says Jac^, * Scmiebody has thrown a stone and broken 
the Vindow^ and t danssay it is some of the schoolboys.* 
With that 1 ran put <d die hou$e> and, saw some boys 
makmg as could So I ran after thein 

as quick as my me; but 1 should 

never have come if one !ud not happened to fall 

down. Htio. I^caug%^ahd brought back to my house; 
*wheif JacJt'inew hW’at^Once to be Master liarry Luck* 
less. $0 I told him I wbuM complain of him the next 
day; and jl ho|»e yoltr will make him jpay the dam¬ 

age; and I think he desetVes a goba whipping into the 
bargain, ftit injuring a poor vddow woman.” 

I'he Judge haying heard Mrs. tWful’s story, desired 
her to sit down; and then, calling up Master Luckless, 
asked him what he had to say for himself. Luckless 
appeared with his face a good deal scratched, and looking* 
very' ruefully. After making his bow, and sobbing two or 
three times, he said 

“ My lord, I am as innocent of this msAter as any boy 
in the school, and t am sure I have suffered enough at^out 
it already^ My lord,♦Billy Thompson and I were playing 
in the lane near Mrs. Careful's house, when we heard the 
window crash; and directly after she came running out 
towards us. tjpon this, Billy ran away, and 1 ran too, 
thinking 1 might bear the blame But, after nmnin% a 
little way, t stumbled over something that lay in the road, 
and before I .could get up again, she overtook me, and 
caught me by the hair, and began lugging and cufhng me. 

I told her it yra® not,l that broke, her window, but it did 
not signify; sp she. dragged me to the light, lugging and 
scrmchiti^ me all the Vhile,aud then said*^e would inform 
against me; and that is all t knoiiir of the matter." 

Jitdgi. I find, good woman, you were wdling tb revenge 
) ourseB', witl^ig^ w^fitg for the justice of this Court. 

IVidpwJiiirefidi My, lord, I confess I was put into a 
|ias^on,df!ncl did not properly consider what 1 was doing. 

fudp. Welly where is Billy Thompson? 

BUfy. Here^ nc^ lord. 

You have heard what Harrf Luckless says. De* 
dare, upon your ^hour; whether he has spoken the trudk. 
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Bittyt My lord, ! am sure neither he nor 1 had any 
concern In breaking the window^ We were standing to 
gedier at* the time; and 1 on heSiing the door open, 
for fear of being charged with end he fo]jk>we<i But 
what became of him I did not 

So yoft let your fnendUHIfor hhn&elf, and only 
thought of saving yourself. Bt^ did yoif see any other 
]>erson about the house or in the lane? ^ 

Btify. My lord, I thoa|^t 1 hditd ^mebody on the other 
side of the hedge, creeping along^ g Ihtle before the window 
was broken, but I sSbv nobody. 

y//^4 You hear, good woman, what is alleged in behalf 
of the person you have accused. Have you any other evi> 
dence against him? 

iVidtnv Canful. One mi^t be sure that they would deny 
. it, and tell lies for one another; but T hope I am not to be 
put off m that manner. 

1 must tell you, mistress, that you giv^ too much 
liberty to your Songue, and are guilty of as much injustice 
as that of which yoii^ complain. I should be sorry, indeed, 
it the young gentlemen of this school deserved the genera) 
4 hatacter of liars. You will find among us, I hope, as just 
a ^nse of what is right and honourable as among those 
who are older: and our worthy master certainly would not 
fiermit us to try offences in this manner, if he thought us 
capable of bearing false witness In each other^s favour. 

lytdtfw Careful I ask your lordship's midon; 1 did not 
mean to offend; but it is a heavy mr a poor woman, 
and though 1 did not catch the boy in the iHict, he was the 
nearest when it was done « 

fud^e. As thailrb no more than a *susplck»i, and he has 
the positive evidence of his sch<^lfellow m his fnvour, it 
will be impossible to convict hinu consistently with the 
rules of justice Have you discovered anys^her dreuro- 
stance that may point out the ofren4er? 

Catifitl My lord, next morning Jacl^^nd on 
the door this which I suppose the window was |>rokeii 
with. 

/utfgfa Hand it up^Here, gentlemen of the jury, plegse to 
examine it, and see if you can discover anything <» its owner. 
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Juiymam. H<sre E R. cut upon it 

Yesr And st»e 1 recollect Tcysf Kioi^ 
having just such k one v 

AKoik 4 r, ^ do X. * . 

Master Kioti^lnik your top,^ 

Kht. 1 don^t knon^'^y lord; peirhaps k may be mine; 
I have had a g?eat tnany tops, and fhen 1 have done with 
•jthenwl throw them aw^* and anybody may pick them up 
ihat pleases. Vou see it nas lost its peg. 

/vdjge. Very well, air. Mra Carefiil, >oa way retire. 

CanefiA, dmd must I have db amends, my lord ? 
/ud^e. iHave patience. X-eave everything to the Court. 
AVe shall dq^you all the justice in our power. 

As soon as the widow was gone, the Judge arose from 
his scat, and with much solemnity thus addressed the 
assembly:— 

Gentlemen,—This business, I confess, gives me mu< h 
dissatisfaction. A poor woman has been insulted and 
injured in her property, apparently without provocation; 
and though she has not been *able to comif t the offender, 
it cannot be doubted that she, as 'Well as the world in 
general, ^ill impute the crime to some of our society. 
'I’hough 1 am in my own mmd convinced that, in her 
pas^uon, she charged an innocent person, yet the circum¬ 
stance of the top is a strong suspicion, indeed almost a 
proof, that the perpetrator of this unmanly mischief was >ne 
of our body. The owner of the top has justly obsened, 
that its having be^ his property is no certam proof against 
him. Since^ t' orefore, m the present defect of evidence, 
the whole imist remain burdened with the discredit 
of this action, and shsre in the guilt of it think fit in the 
first pkic^, to decree, that restitution ^1! be made to the 
sufferer out of the ^blk chest; and next, that sf Court of 
Inquiry be i^tute^ for the express purpose of searching 
thoTOu^ly ^to thil q^air, with power to examine all 
t)ersons u^n honour, who are thou^t likely to be able to 
throw upon It I hop^ gendmen, these measures 
meet with yotn* coucurrence f" 

Thy whole Court bowed to the Judg^^ and expressed 
their entire satis&ction with his determination. 
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It was then ordered tliat the public treasurer should 
go to Widow Carcfurs house, and }*ay her the sum olT one 
shilling, making at the same time a handsome apology in 
the name of the sf'h<M>l r And si)^per$ons were taken by lot 
out of the jury to comjiose the Vo\xn of Inquiry^ which was 
to sit in the evising. 

I'he Court then adjourned. 

On the meeting of the Courtcof Inquiry, the first thing 
]wopds<‘d by the President was, |hat the j[>er$ons who usually 
played with Master^Riot should he settt foi. Accordingly 
J‘om Frisk and Bob loiter were summoned, when the Pre 
sident asked them, upon theiri honour, if they knhw the top 
to have been Rictus. 'I'hey said they did. 'Fhey were then 
asked whether they rememlxired when Riot had u in his 
fwssession ? 

• Mtsk He had it the day before yesterday, anti spin a top 
of mine with it. 

/,ot/fr. Yes; and then as he was making a stroke at mine, 
the peg flew oill. , 

Pt€ud. What diddle then do with it? 

hisk. He put it into his pocket, and said, as it w»as a 
strong toj), he would have it mended. 

Ptfsui 'fhen he did not throw it away, or give it to any- 
lK>dy? 

No; he pocketed it up, and we saw no more of it 

Pmul Do you know of any quarrd he had with Widow 
Careful ? 

/mA Yes; a day or two befoire he went to her shop for 
some gingerbread; but as he atready owed her sixpence, 
she would not let him have any till he paid his debts. 

Presid. How did he take the disappointment ? 

Ftiik. He said he would be,revenged on her. 

Are you sure he used such words ? 

Frisk. Yes; lioiter heard him as weU as h yself. 

Lnkr. I did, sir. * \ 

Prmd T'lo either of you know anv more of thL affair? 

Fidh, No, sir. 

PresidL You may go. 

^llie President ndw observed that these witnesses had 
done a great deal in establishing proo& against Riot; for it 
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was now pretty certiuh that no one bat he could have been in 
possession of die top at the time the crime was committed ; 
and also it appeared that he had declared a malicious inten¬ 
tion against the woma]^« which it^was highly probable be 
would put into execution.* As me Court were debating 
about the next step totalcen, dbey were^acquainted that 
Jack, the widoi/s $ 0 % was waiti|M|lu the school door for 
admiiaion; and a person being Siil^out for him, Riot was 
found threatening the boy, and bidding him go home about 
his business, llie boy, however, was Conveyed safely into 
the room, where Jive thus addressed himself to the Presi¬ 
dent:— ft 

Sir, ^nd i^ease your worship, as X was looking about 
this morning for sticks in the hedge over against our house, 

I found this buckle; $0 I thought to myself, Sure this must 
belong to the rascal that broke our window. $0 I have, 
brought it to see if anybody in the school would own it 

Presid, pn which side of the hedge did you find it ? 

Jack. On the other side from our house, k\ the close. 

Preside l.et us see it Gentlemen^ this is so smart a 
buckle, that I am sure I remember it at once; and so I dare 
say you alf do. 

.///. It is Riot’s. 

Presid. Has anybody observed Riot’s shoes to day ? 

One Boy, Y.es j he has got them tied with strings, 

Pmid, Very well, gentlemen; we have nothing mor • to 
do than to draw up an account of all the evidence we have 
heard, and lay it before his lordship. Jack, you may go 
home. 

/aeA Pray, sir» lut somebody go vdth me, for J am afraid 
of Riot, who has just been threatening me^ the door. 

J^esid. Master Bold will pteasin to go along with the bo>^ 

The minutes of the Cot^ were then drawm up, and the 
l*resident toojte them to tmi Judge’s chamber. After the 
Judge bad >^iused th^ he ordered an indictment to be 
drawn un^iunst Pet^ Riot; Fmr that he meanly, clandes¬ 
tinely, A^h .malice aforethought had> broken three 
panes in die window qf Widow Cardul» with a certain in* 
struin^ot caUed a whereby be had committed an atro¬ 
cious injury oik„an innocent person, and had brought a 
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disgrace upon the society to which he belonged” At the 
same tiitun he sent an officer to inform Master Riot that his 
trial would come on the next morning. 

cRioti who was with sotne of his gay companions, affected 
to treat the matter with great*indifference, and even to 
make a jest of if. However, in thetnorning he thought it 
best to endeavour ta il|ke it up; and accordingly, when 
the Court were assemmflu he sen| one of his friends i»ith a 
shilling, saying that he would not trouble them with any 
further inquiries, but would pay the sum that had been 
issued out of the public stock. On receig^ of this message, 
the Judge rose, with much severity m his countenance, and 
observed, that by such a contemptuous behaviour towards 
the Court the rriminal had ^catly added to his offence; he 
ordered two officers with their staves immediately to go and 
•bring in Riot, and to use force if he should resist them. 
1'he culprit, thinking it best to submit, was presently Jed in 
between the two officers j when, being placed at the bar, 
the Judge thus addressed him• 

•* 1 am sorry, sit, .that any member of this society can 
be so little sensible of the nature of a crime, an^d so little 
acquainted with the principles of a court of justice as you 
have shown yourself to be, by the proposal you took the im> 
proper liberty of sending to us, Tf you meant it os a com 
fession of your guilt, you certainly ought to have waited to 
receive from us the penalty we thought prof>er to inflict, 
and not to have imai<ined that an offer of the mere payment 
of damages would sadsfy the claims of justice against you. 
If you had broken the window only by accident, and, of 
your own accord, offered restitution, nothings less than the 
full damages codld have been ac^ted But you now 
stand charged with having done this mischief meanly, 
secretly, ahd maliciously, and thei^l^ have added a gmat deal 
of criminal intention to the act <!^ you, think that 
a Court like this, desired to watch over the morals, as well 
as protect the properties of onr communi^, can an slightly 
pass over sacl^t^ag^vated offences? You can aa*m no 
merit from confessing the crime, now that you know so 
much evidence will appear against you. And if you choose 
still to plead not guilty, you are at Uber^ to* dq it, and^we 
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will proceed immectuddy to the tml) without taking any 
advaiitage of the cpnfessioa ami^iedby your offer of pgtment.’' 

lUot stood silent for some time» and then begged to be 
allowed to consult with his frtends sdiat was b^t for him 
to da This was agreed to* *and he was permitted to retire, 
though under guam of an officer, a* short absence, 

he returned wi&i*more bumUtt}[ m looks, and said that 
he pleaded guite and threw hhnsdf on the mercy of the 
Court The Jud^ then made a speech of some length, for 
the purpose of convincing the prisoner, as well as the by¬ 
standers, of the enomuty of the crime. He then pronounced 
the following sentence:'-^ 

** You, Peter Kiot, are hereby sentenced to pay the sum 
of half a crown to the public treasury as a satisfoction for 
the mischief you have done, and your attempt to conceal it. 
You are to repair to the house of Widow Careful, acconi 
panieciLM such witnesses as we shall appoint, and there 
havingVfSt {laid her the sum you owe her, you shall ask hei 
pardon for the insult you O0ei:pd her. You shall likewise, 
to-morrow, after school, stand up in yo|ir plac'e, and before 
all the scholars ask pardon for the disgrace you have been 
the means of bringing upon the society ; and, in partk ular, 
you shall apologise to Master Luckless, for the disagreeable 
circumstances you were the means of bringing him into. 
Till all this is complied with, you shall not presume* to 
come into the playground, or join in any of the diversions 
of the school; and all persons are hereby admonished not 
to keep your comply till this is done.** 

Riot was then dismissed to his room; and in the after¬ 
noon he was taken to the widow's, who wajs pleiMd to re¬ 
ceive his submission graciously, and at USE same time to 
apologise for her own improper treatment of Master I.uck 
less, to whom she sent a present of a nice ball, by way ot 
amends. ^ 

Thus ended this important business. 
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THE LEGUMINOUS PLANTE 

C 

Titht^Gtorge — Jiany, - 

» 

G Whai a delightful scent ^ ^ 

//. C'harming ’ U is sweeter than Mr. KssenceS shop. 
r Do you know whence it comes? 

(f Oh, u IS from* the l)ean»field on the other side ot the 
hedge, 1 supijose. 

T. It IS. 'rhis IS the month in which beans are in 



blossom. See—the stalks are full of their bUck and white 
houers. r 

// 1 see peas in blossom^ too, on the o^hcr side of the 
field* 

G. Vou told us some time ago of grass and ce*’ti..flowers: 
but jthey make/t poor figure compared to these. 

71 They do. llit glory of a corn-field is when it is ripe; 
but peas and htm% look veiy shabi^y at that time. But 
supp^ we t^e a closer view of these blossoms. Oh you. 
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George, and bring me a bean>plant: and you, Tjarry, a 
pea* ^ ic and f/tem. 

T. Now, let u$ sit down and compare them. Uo you 
think these flowers much ^like? » • 

// Oh no, very little. • 

0\ Yes, a good deal * 

T A little anti a gopd deal! How can that be ? Come, 
let us#see. In the nrst place, they do not much resemble 
each other in siae or colour. 

C. No, but 1 think they do in shape^ • 

T, '1 rue. They are both irregular flowers, and have the 
«.amc distribution of parts. They are of the kind called 
^apUhna<eaus; from papilh^ the l^tin word for a butterfly, 
which Insect they are thought to resemble. 

G. The pea does a little, but not much. 

T, Some do much more than these. Well, you see first 
a broad leaf standing upright, but somewhat bent back ; 
this i;| Hamcd the standard. On each side are two narrower, 
called the wings. I'he under-side of the flower is formed of 
a hollow part resembling a boat; thisjs*cailed a kttL 

G. It is very like a lx>at, indeed I 

T, In some kinds, however, it is divided in the middle, 
and so is like a boat split in two. All these parts have 
claws, which unite to form a tube, set in a calyx rw flower- 
cup. This tube, you observe, is longer in the bean tha* in 
the pe^ and the profaortions of the other parts are somc» 
what difrerent; but the parts themselves are found in both, 

H. So they are. I U)ink them alike now. 

T. That is the consequence of examining closely. ^Now, 
let us strip off all the leaves of this bean-flower but the keel. 
What do you think this*boat contains ? ** 

G, It must be those little things you told u& a^e In all 
flowers. 

/T. The chivef and pistfl, Mk 
T, Right I wiU tfraw dowtf^Se keel gently, and you 
shall see tlwm. ^ 

//. Hew curious! 

T, Here are a number of chives joining in their bodies 
so as to make a round tube, or cylin^r, throi^h which 
comes out a crooked thread, which is the pistil 1 will 
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now, a pin, slit this cylinder. What' do you see 
within it ?• * ^ . 

G. Somewhat tike a little pod 

*7: True; and, lo show you that it is a pod, I will open 
it, and you shall see the seeds wldtiti it 
//. What tin^ tHtigsl |$ thjis^ then, what makes the 
bean-pod afterwards ? 

T. it is. When the blossom <hjopsi this seed-vessel e,row& 
bigger and bigger, and 'at hardens as the seeds grow 
ripe, becomes blacl^ and shrivelled, and would burst and 
shed the seeds, if they were not gathered 

G.^l have seen several burst po^ of bur Iweet-peas 
under the wall, with nothing left in them « 

T. And it is common for the field-peas and beans to lose 
a great part of the seeds while they are getting in. 

//. At the bottom of this pea-stalk there are some pods 
set already. 

T, Open one. You see that the pod is composed of two 
shells, and that^all the seeds^e fastened to one side of the 
pod, but alternately«tQ^each shell 
G. Is it the same in beans ? * 

T. Yes, and in all other pods of the papilionaceous flowers. 
Well, this is the general structure of a very numerous and 
usqful class of plantS| called the iegumu&ns or podiid. Of 
these, in thb t:ountiy; the greater part are herhaceous, with 
some shrubs. In the warm climates, there are also tall trees. 
Many of the leguminous plants aftord excellent nourishment 
for man and beast; and their ^kkIs have the name ^ipuhe. 

C. I have read of {persons living on pulse, but I md not 
knovr what it meant before. 

T. It b frequently mentioned as'part of the diet of ab¬ 
stemious ]>ersons. Of thb kind we eat peas, beans, and 
kidney, or French beansy^of^ ifll are a variety of 

sorts cidtimted. Other a^d lupins, which 

are ofthbdass^ with 

If, r remember om have ^flowers of 

thbItiod, with pods giomhg fia^dsiem But we'cultivate 
them only for the colour and 
T. But other nadons oat them. Then, a|l the kinds of 
clover, or tr^bil, whid) areao useful, aii feeding cattle, bo* 
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lor^ to this triho; as do also vetches, sainfoin, and lucerne 
which are used^for theasame {mirpose, These pjihcipallj 
compose what are usually, though improperly, called in agn 
culture a , ^ 

G. Clover^dowers are a^s sweet as beans, but do thej 
l^ar pods? • 

21 Yes very short ones, with one or two seeds in each 
9ut t]j|ere is a kind called whh a very small, yellow 

dower, that has a cutioci^ twisted pod, like a snail shell 
Many of the legumtxious plants are weak, and cannot sup 
port themselves; hence they we fiimisltcd with tendrils, b] 
means of which th^ clasp neighhouimg plants, and run \i\ 
them. You know the garden peas do so to the sticks whi< 1 
art* set in the* rows with them Some kind of vetches riii 
m this manner up the hedges, which they decorate will 
their long bunches of blue or purple flowers 'laics, whi <\ 
are some of the slenderest of the family, do muc h mischie 
among corn by twining around it, and choking it 
//. What *4ire they good for, then ? • 

TT 'fhey are wee^ or noxious plants, with respect to us 
but doubtless they have; their uses in**ihe creation Then 
is a kind Of taiti, however, which, when grown by them 
.selves, are excellent food for cattle Some of our papiJion 
aceous plants are able enough to shift for thembelves foi 
gorse or furze is of the num^r. * 

G. \Vhat, that prickly bush all covered ovei with yell 
flowers, that overruns our common ? 

T» Yd Then there is broom, a plant as bv 4 , but with 
out thorns, and with larger flowers. Tins is as frequent a* 
furze in some plgcd 

//. 1 know it grows in abundance in the Broomfield 
71 It does y but the naming of fields ami places from \ 
is a proof that it 1$ not so ccunmori as the other. * 

G, We have some busies of white broom in the shrub 
bery, and some trees of l^nish moRiu 

7! Tm^ You have aik> a smal! tree which flowers early 
and beatw groat many pendent branches of yellow blossoms 
that !oo« pecttltariy beaudfiil when intermixed with th< 
purple lilacs. 

S. I know it—laburnum. 
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T, Right That is one of our class of plants too. Then 
there is'c^ large tree, with dclkate fittle leaves, protected by 
long thorns, and bearing bunches of white papilionaceous 
(Ipwers. , » 

(A I know what you mean, but 1 cannot tell the name. 

7! It is the ibastard acacia, or locusttree, a native of 
America. Thus, you see, we have traced tins class of plants 
through all sizes, from the trefoij that ccurers the tuK, to a 
large tree. I should not, however, forget two others the 
li(]uorice and the tamarind* 'Fhc liqumice, with the sweet 
root of which you ale well acquainted, grows in the warmer 
countries, especially Si)ain, but is cultivated jr England. 
1'he tamarind is a larger sprpding tree, grpwing in the 
West Indies, and valu(^ for its shade, as well as for the 
cooling acid pulp of its pods, which are preserved with sugar, 

' and sent over to us. 

//. I know them very well, 

7.’ Well, do you think, now, you shall lK>th lie able to 
di.scover a papilionaceous 9<5wer when you meet w'itli it 
again ? 

G. I believe I shall, if they are all like the<;e wc have 
lx‘en examining. 

7! They have all the same parts, though variously jiro- 
portiuned W hat are these ? 

tjr There is the standard, and there arc the two wings 

// And the keel. 

7: Right-~the keel, sometimes cleft into two, and then 
it is an irregular, ftvedeaved flower. The chives are gene¬ 
rally ten, of which one stands apart from the rest. The 
pistil single, an<j| endir^ in a pod Another circumstance, 
common to most of this tribe, is, that their leaves are 
ox pinnated; that is, having leaflets set opposite each other 
upon a 'hiiddle rib. You sec this structure in these bean- 
leaves. Hut in the clovers there are only twompposite leaflets, 
andi>tie terminating; whence thdr name of trefoil, or three- 
leaf. \\Tiat we call a club on cards is properly a clover-leaf, 
and the Kienah ^1 it which means thosaihc. 

O, I think this tribe of plants almost as-useful as the 
grassea ♦ 

T: They perhaps come the next in utility; but their seeds, 
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fiucl^as beans and pea& are not quite such good nourish¬ 
ment as com; and breaa cannot :^ made of thenf 
G, But ciover is bettef than gra$s tbr cattle. 

7: It is more fattening, ^nd mikes co>»s yield plenty t>f 
line milk. Well, let us match. 


oV MAN. 

'CAar&s, You gave tne the dednitian of a horse some 
time aga ^ Pmy, ar, how Is a man defined ? 

Fai/ter, That is worth in^iring. Let us consider, then. 
He must either stand by himself, or be ranked among the 
quadrupeds; for there are no other two>)egged animals 
but birds, which he certainly does not resemble. 

C. But how can he be made a quadrui>ed ? 

F> By setting him to crawl on the ground, in which case, 
he wiU as much resemble a baboon, as a.baboon set on 
his hind legs resembles a nian. In reality, there is little 
difference between the arms of a man* and the fore legs of 
a quadrU|:M?d;,and, in* all «other circumstances of internal 
and external struc^ujne, they are evidently formed upon tlie 
same model. 

C. I suppose that we must call him a digitated quadruped, 
that generally goes upon its hind-legs. 

F, A naturalist could not reckon him otherwise; and, 
accordingly, linnaeus has placed him in the same dri'ision 
with apes, macocos, and baU. 

C Apes, macocos, and ttttst ^ . 

F. Yes, thcy*have ajl four cutting teeth ip the up])cr jaw, 
and teats on the breast How do you like your relations ? 

C Not at all f • 

F, 'llipn we |ri)l get rid of them by applying to the other 
fjait of human nature-^the^ mmd, Man is an animat 
possessed of rmsek^ and the only one; at least in an equal 
degree,^an^tbiti^ like a near approach to it This, there' 
fore, islm^ient to define hW. * * 

C. 1 have ofl^ heard that man ts«a rational creature, 
and i*have a notion what that means; but 1 should like to 
have an e]|^ defimdon of reason., 
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K Reason is the faculty by iif^uch we compare Ideas 
and draif conclusiona "A man walk^g in the woods of 
an unknown countiy a bow^ He compares it in his 
niind mth other bows and foems the conclusion that it 
must have bcei| made by man, and that, therefore, the 
country is probably inhabited. He discovers a hut; sees 
in it half-burnt wood, and finds that Che ashes arc not quit^ 
cold. He concludes, therefore^ iWth certainty, not only that 
there are inhabitants, but that they cannot be far distant 
No other animal could do thia 
C. But would not a dog, who had beep used tp live with 
men, run into such a hut, and expect to find people in it ? 

A He probably would ; and this, 1 acknowle^e, is very 
like reason, for he may be supposed to compare in his mind 
,the hut he has lived in with that which he sees, and to 
conclude that, as (here were men in the former, there arc 
men m the tatter. But how little does this aid him. He 
finds no men there, and he is unable, by any ma^i'ks, to form 
a judfijment how long they haVe been absent, or what sort of 
people they wem; still- less does he any plan of conduct 
in consequence of his discovery,* 

C Then, is not the difierence only, that man has much 
reason, and brutes little ? 

V we adhere to the mere words of the definition of 
reason, I believe tliis must be admitted; but in the exercise 
of it, the superbfity of the human fitculties is so great, that 
man is in many points absolutely distinguished from brutes. 
In the first place, he has the usf 0 fs^t^y which no other 
animal has attained 

C. Cannot many animals make themscfii^ understood 
by one another by their cries? 

A Thjy can make known thw common wants and 
desires, but they cannot or, is presumed, 

communicate ideas stored up in tht memoty* It is this 
faculty which makes man an impwafiU being, the wisdom 
ond^experienqp acquM by one mdividuai thus 
transmitled to others, and so on in an endless series of 
piogression. IhetOtls no reason to suppose that the dogs 
ot the present day are more knowing than those which tived 
a thousand years ogo] but the men of this ag^^ much 
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better acquainted with numberlesa arts and sciences than 
theif remote ancestots;* since by the use of speech and 
of writing (which is spmh addressed to the eye), every 
age adds its own dbiK^ertes to* all former ones. 'Ihi$ 
knowledge of the past alsol^ives a man a ^eat insight into 
the future. Shampeare excellently define man, by saying 
that he is acnAture S*made widi large discourse, looking 
before and after.” • 

C. Brute animals must surely know something of the 
future, when they lay up a store of provision for the winter 

/! No, it is {wetty certain that this is not the case, fot 
they will do it as much the first vear of their lives as any 
other. Young bees turned out of their hive, as soon a.s they 
have swarmed, and got a habitation, begin laying up honey, 
though they cannot possibly foresee the use they shall have 
tor it There are a vast number of actions of this sort in ’ 
brute animals, which are directed to a useful cn^ but an 
end of whidi the animal knows nothing. And this is what 
wc call ittstind^ and properly distinguished from reason. 
Man has less of it than almost any^lher animal, because 
he require^it less. Aifolher ix>mt of e.sseniial differeme K 
that man is the only animal that makes use of tmtrumefits 
in any of his actions. He is a and tttachtm 

wiikifig animal. By means of this faculty alone, he is ev);r>- 
where lord of the creation, and has equally triuinf^ed over 
the subtlety of the cunning, the swiftness of the fleet, ar I the 
force of the strong. He is the only animal that has found out 
the use of /re, a most important acquisition. 

C 1 have read of some large apes that will come and 
sit round a firotin the wo<^ when men.hage left it, but 
have not the sense to JSeep It in hf throwin| on sticks. 

E Still less, then, could they a ike. In congcquence 
of this discover)^ man epoks hk mod, which no other animal 
does. He aloim fences against the cold by clothing as well 
as by fire. Be atone cultivates the earth, and keeps living 
animals future usea 

C B« hai% hot there been wild men bred in woods 
that could do none of these things ? ^ 

E. Some Instances Of this nature are locorded, and they 
are not tq be wom^red at.; for man was mcadt to be a grv* 
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various animal, or one living in society, in which alone his 
tacultieii have full scope, and especially his power of im¬ 
proving by the use of speech. These poor solitary creatures, 
brought up with the brutfs, were ill a state entirely unnatural 
to them. Unless from instinct, a solitary bee, ant, or beaver, 
would have norfe of the skill and s^acity of those animals 
in their proper social conditioR. T^us fi would ap|>ear 
that, in some instances, and upder some circumstance!^, 
reason and instinct are separated by a very narrow line of 
demarcation. Society sharpens all the faculties, and gives 
ideas and views which never could have been entertained 
by an individual ^ 

C But some men that live in society seem to be little 
above the brutes, at least when compared to other men. 
What is a Hottentot or a Bushman in comparison to one 
■ of us ? 

F. The diflPerence, indeed, is great; but we agree in the 
most essential characters of mariy and perhaps the advantage 
is not all on oiii side. The Hottentot cultivates the earth, 
and rears cattle. only herds with his fellows, but 

he has instituted some‘sort of government for the protection 
of the weak against the strong. He has a notion of right 
and wrong, and is sensible of the necessity of conti'clling 
present appetites and passions for the sake of a future good. 
He'^has, therefore, morais. He is possessed of weapons, 
tools, clothing, and furniture, of his own making. In 
agility of body, and the knowledge of various circumstances 
relative to the nature’of animals, he surpasses us. His 
inferiority lies in those things in which man^ of the lower 
classes among are almost equally infeftor to the in¬ 
structed. ' \ 

C But Hottentots are siaid to have no notkm of a God, 
or of a future state, ' 

1 am not certain how that may beSact; but, alas! 
how many among us have no knowtedse at aB on these 
subjects, or onk some vague nodonsl fuu of £^i»dity and 
superstition t ^reople far advioiced In civilisamn have 
entertained the grossest errors cm these subj^s, which are 
to l)e corrected onl]|[ by the serious application of reason, 
or by a direct ^revelattOn from heaven. > 
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C You said man was an imprmiaNe creature-^-btit have 
not iftany nations been along time in a savage state without 
improvement? 

K Man is sUways but he may 

exist a long dme in without ^fualiy impinging 

beyond a certain poihb'" Hjere is little impibvement among 
nations who hale not. the ati ef tprftifigs for tradition is 
itbt capable of preserving arery accurate or extensive know¬ 
ledge ; and m:my arts and ^iCnces, idbr flourishing greatly, 
have been entirety lost, in countries wl^ch have been over¬ 



run by barbarous and illiterate nations. Then there is a 
principle which I might have mentioned as one of the 
jwinciples whicladistifiguifdt man from brutey, but^it as much 
dtstinguishes some men from others. Th& is (uriosiiy^ or 
the love of knowledge for its own sake. Most savages 
have little or nothi^ of this ^ bu^ without it, w§ should 
want one of thi chm indocements ^ exert our faculties. 
It is curiosity that impels 11 s to search into the properties 
of cvcryvrait natureyto try all sorts of exjxrriments, to 
visit diwit itgfons, and even to examine the appearances 
and motions ot the heavenly bodies. Every fact thus dis- 
covmd leads to other focfs; and thefe is no limit to be 
set to this ptogteWl^;; The time may come, when what we 
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now kt\ow may seem as much ignorance to future ag^ as 
the knowledge of early times seemi to os. 

C, Wiiat nations know the inos^ at present ? * 

* A The Kuropeans hare long be^ distinguished for 
superior ardour after knowledgV» and they possess^ beyond 
all romi)anson»^the greatest share of it, w|Mreby they have 
been enabled to command the rest of the world The 
countries in which the arts and sdences most lloufish at 
fircseni are the northern and middle parts of Euroi e, and 
also North Ameriq^i which^ you know, is inhabited by 
desaendants of Europeans. In these countries man ni&y 
lie said to be nmt ntan; and they may apply to 'themselves' 
the poet’s boast — * 

“ Afari the nobler erpwth tbeic f«alfn« supply. 

And are open'd in our northern eky. 


WALKINC >-»f. STREETS. 

' " ^ fiarahit. • 

« 

Have you ever walked through the crow'ded streets of a 
great cit) ? 

>Vhat shoaU of people }K>uring in from opposite quarters, 
like torrents meeting in a narrow valley 1 You would 
imagine it impossible for them to get Yhrot^h; yet ail pass 
on their way, without stop or molestatioii. 

Were each man to proceed exactly in the line in which 
he set out, he could not move many paces without encoun> 
tcrinct another fttU in his track, ll^ey wotftd sttike against 
each other, fall back, push forward ag^n, biock up the way 
for themselves, and those after them, and throw the whole 
street into confusion. ^ 

All this IS avoided by every man’s yUOin^ a. MU. 

Instead of advancing squ^ attftli with arms stuck out, 
every one who knows how to walk the street^ elong^ 
his *arms clo^, hU body oblique and flerdb^ ms track 
gentl^ winding, Icaigng now a lew inches on thh side, now 
on that, so :ui to pass and be {lasted, without toochbig, in 
the smallest space. « 
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He pii$bes no one into the kennel, not goes into«it him- 
self. * % mutual a(tsoiahadaih% the path, though narrow, 
admits them aH « 

He goes neither much filter nof much slower than othefs 
who go in the same direction. !n the fust case, he would 
elbow ^ in the second, he would be eibowea 
Tf any accidimtai stop arise, irom a carnage crossing, a 
dask foiled, a pickpocket detected, or the like, he does nut 



increase the bustle bj^ rushing into the midst ^ of it, but 
checks his ptac^*and putentiir awaits its removal.^ 

I^e tluk is the marm tf llft. 

In our progress through (he world, a thousand things 
continually stan^ in our wv^.^ Some people meet us full 
m the face with ^posite opinions and inclinations \ some 
stand before us in our pursuit of pleasure or intere^ and 
4)theis foibw close upon <htr heels Now, we ought in the 
fust placr to donaider, that th road h as fretybr onaa^pr 
anther i and thereibre we have no vi^ to expect lhi^^> 
sons should go out of thdr way to let us p^s, any more 
than we out ^ onf|to kr them pass Ihen, if we do not 
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mutually yield and accommodate^a little, it is clear that we 
must alLstand still, or be thrown ilito a perpetual contusion 
of squeezing and jostling. If are all in a hurry to get 
•n as fast as possible to some t^int of pleasure or interest 
in our view, and do not occasionally hold back when the 
crowd gathers,^and angry contentions ari^ we shall only 
augment the tumult, without advancing our own progress. 
On the whole, it is our bu$ine$84o move onwards, stLadily, 
but (]uietly, ohstnicting others as little as possible, yielding 
a little to this man^^ prejudices and that man^s desires, and 
doing everything in our power to make the journey of life 
to all our fellow-travellers as well as to ourselves. 


Siftccntb £venlnd. 


THE COMPOUNI)-KI.OWERKD PLANTS 

George --Harry, 

George. IIakr^, can you blow off all these dandelion 
feathers at a bla**t ? 

''Horry, ] will try. 

Cr. .See, you have left almost half cf them. 

H, Can you do better ? 

G, Yes; look here. 

//, 'Hiere arc still ses'cral left. 

7'uftfr, A pretty rhild*s play you h.*ive get there, llring 
me one of the ‘dandelion hcad% and let us see if we i an 
make no other unc of it 

//. Here is a very full one. 

7! Do vou know what these feathers, as you call them, 
:ire? 

G, 1 believe they belong to the seeds. 

7\ 'I’hey do, and they are worth examinhig. ^'la>ok at 
this^llngle one through my magntfying-glass: you observe 
the seed at the liotlom, like the point of a dart. Fvom it 
springs a slender hairy shaft crowned by a most eluant. 




daresay yoa have observed other plants furnished with the 
same winged, or feathered, seeds. 

H. Oh yes; ^ere are groandsd, and r^ort, and thistles. 
6^ In a windy day, 1 have seen the air ill hill of thUtlC' 
down. ' 


T. Very lilcely; and for that reason you never saw a new- 
made bank of emh, or a heaj^ of dung in the fields, but it 
was pres^dy covert with<thbtlea these, and the other 
plants that have been named, to a very extensive class, 
which tt|i^ wordi while to be acquainted with* They^are 
called the 4 

G: Y^ill ytm .be so goodV ^ |^ve*us a lecture about 
than? 
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T. With all my heart. Get me a dandelion in flower, a 
thistleiieadf and a daisy. If cannot And a common 
daisy, otte of the great ox-eye daisies in thecom wilt do as well 
<?. and j|5^ Here they are. e 
' Z Very well All tnese ate ^empduni fim^n; for, if 
you will exatnit^ them narrowly^ you wili perceive that th^ 
consist of a number of little fleers, or fineh^ enclosed in 
a common cup, which cup is made*of a number of scales 
lying upon each other like the tt!^ of a house, 

I see it. 

T. I'he florets ate not aU alike in sh^p^ In the dande¬ 
lion, you will observe that they consbt Of a tube, irom which,, 
at its upper end, proceeds a sort of strap^shaped tongue, or 
fillet; in the thistle, they are tubular, or funnel-shaped, 
throughout; in the daisy, the centre ones which form the 
, disk^ as it is catted, are tubular, while those in the circum¬ 
ference have a broad strap on one side, which altogether 
oom|x»se the rayt of the flowers; whence this sort are called 
^ radiated. Now take the glass and examine the florets singly. 
Can you discern their chives and pointals ? 

G. I can. 

7! You may remark that there are five chives to each, 
the lips of which unite into a tube, through which the pointal 
{lasses, having its summit double, and curled back. 

// 1 can just make it out wtm the glass, but hardly with 
the naked gre. 

7! It is ^m^this cirdimstance of the d|i« of the chives 
growing together, that Lmnseus has taken his distinction of 
the whole class, and he has named it Sjmgimesia, from two 
Greek words having that signifleatioa You will farther 
observe, that alb these florets scands«upon a stool, or recep¬ 
tacle, at the bottom of the flower, i^idi Is.dse cushion left 
on the dandelion stalk a^r the sdeds are blown away. 
Into this the seeds are ^ghtly^^sttpdk^ which are one a|»e^ 
to emery perfect or ferdle floM'' Hm'&the goo^^ struo 
lure of the compound " 

AT, Are a9 (heir seeds flealheted? «' 

7^ Not all Tliese of the d^ ate not But m a great 
many" species they aie, * 

ff: I should hane ^mught these wool class 
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of plants, by pams Nati^ to taken to spread them, if 
yon had not told us aod ragw<»t, ar»d gp;iUnds«l 

were some Of ttoU;’ '"■ ■ 

2\ Andjf jyoU da.not Confine, ytsir idea of usefulness in 
what is 6em<^abld;. fo to but extend it to the whole 
creation, you may ^efy conclude, Aom the^ abundance, 
that they must bti highly usejhil in the general economy of 
nature In fact, no a greater number of insects, 

and none are more imptont to the small birds, to whom 
they furnish food by iheir seeil^' aud a hne warm down for 
lining their nc^ On the apfU'oach of ^'iiiter, you may see 
whole flockiB of linnets and g^ftnches peeking among the 
thistles; and ,you know that grouhd^l is a favourite treat to 
birds in a cage. To man, however, they are, for the most 
part, troublesome and unsightly wceda Burdock, thistles, 
and yarrow overrun his hedge-banks; dandelion and hawk- 
weed, which much resemble them, fill his meadows; the 
tall and brapehit^ ragwort, and blue succory, cumber his 
pastures; and wild camomile, ox-eye, and •corn-marigold 
chok^p his convfields. These plants, in general, have a 
bitter^nauseous taste, so that no caltie will touch them. 
l)ai.5ies, I hblieve, are the chief exception. 

G. But some of them, I suprfxise, are useful to man ? 

T. Yes, several, and in various waya Some that have 
milky, bitter juices are employed in medicine, for puriMng 
the blood and remoi^g obstructions Of these are oan- 
delion, succory, and sowthistle. Many others are bitter, 
and strongly aiomaricas camomile, wormwood, southern¬ 
wood, fev^w, and t these are good for strengthening 
the stomach, an^ expeHtng worms. That capita ingredient 
in salai^ lettuce, is oftthis das»,#id ,so ^ endive Arti¬ 
choke 'kftms a very; stt^idar ;of <Ket, for the part 
chiefly eato, called the bottom, i$ the receptacle of the 
flower, upon Whibh die choke, or seeds with their feathers, 
is pkccttf is said thar some of the larger species of 
tltoes jiiay be , dressed and eaten the same way. Then 
them which Is the root o( a species 

of pnflower, arid, wheri b63ed;'much tesembles in taste an 
artkboke bottcriri^ Thi the Whole^ however, a very small 
proimrto of tkb cto«of idapte Is fis^ 
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G. Are there no garden dowers bdonging to them ? 

T. Several, csp^ially of the atUumnal ones. 'Hiere are 
sunflowers of various kinds, which are the largest dowers 
the garden produces, though nol the most sightly; mari¬ 
golds, both the common, and the French and African; 
asters, china-asfsrs, golden-rod, and chr)'santhemuTns. Veiy 
few dowers of this class have an agteeabk' scent, and their 
shape is not the most pleasing.; but they have oftem g.«y 
colours, and make a figure in the garden when other things 
are over. Well, this is most that I recollect worth noticing 
. of the compound'dbwered plants. They, are a didicult class 
to make out botanically, though pretty easily known from 
each other by sight I will lake care to point out to you 
the principal of them that we meet with in our walks, and 
you must get acquainted with them. 


bN PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Mrs. F. one day, having occasion to be bled, sent for the 
surgeon, .As soon as he entered the room,‘'her young 
daughter, Eliza, started up, atvd was hastily going aw’ay, 
when her mother called her hack. 

^Afrs, F. Eliza, do not go; I want you to stay by me. 

Fiiza, Dear mamma! I can neverebear to see you bled 

Mrs, F. Why not ? what harm will it do you ? 

F. Oh dear! I cannot look at blood. Besides, 1 cannot 
bear to see you hurt, mamma! 

Mrs. F Oh, if I can bear to feel it, surely you may to see 
it. But, come^you stay, and we will talk about it 
afterwards. 

Elitathen, pale and trembling, stood by her mother, and 
saw the whole operation. She could ndif help, however, 
turnmg her head away when the itKiision was made, and 
the first flow of blood made her start and shudder. lAlien 
all was over, and the surgeon gbi^, Mrs. F. began *-»- 

Klizi^ what do you think of dtis mighty matter 
now ? Would it not have been very fotdish to have run away 
fromit?*^ ? . > 
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S, O mamma \ how ^nghten<^d I was when he tpok out 
his lincet! Did it hurt you a great deal ? • 

Afrs. K No, very little. And, if it had, it was to do me 
good, you know. • • 

E. But why should I staf to see it ? I couKl do you no 
gofui. ^ 

Mrs, E Perhaps not; bat it will do, you good to be 
dl'cusiuoined to such si^ts« 

E. Why, mamma? 

Mrs, E Because instances are eveijj day happening in 
which it is our duty to assUt fellow-creatures in circum¬ 
stances oP pain and distress and if we were to indulga a 



reluctance to come near to them on those ocuasions, we 
should never acituire either the I t^Hte dgOxOr the presence 
of mind necessary for the ptt^pow|K^^ 

E, But if 1 had been told lltpPm help people„in stich 
rases, could not I do it without bmg used to see them ? 

Mrs, E No» Ve have all naturally a horror at everything^ 
which is the cause of pahi and danger to ourselves or others; 
and notT^ipg but habit can, most of us the presence of 
mind to enable us^ in auc^ Ocxurrenees, to employ 

our knowled^ to the best ^vantage. 

E, What 

Mrs, A It is diat sti^y pcM»ession of oursdlves in cases 
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of alarm, that prevents us from being flunied and frightened 
You hate heard the expression of Aov/n^ aU <mr vnts ahui 
us. That is the effect of preseij^ of mind, and a most 
fnestimable quality it is; for, without it, we are quite as 
likely to run |nto danger as'to avoid it Do you not 
remember hearing of your cousin Maiy^s cap taking fire 
from the candle ? * 

E. Oh yes—very wcU. ^ 

Mrs. R Well—the maid, as soon as she saw it, set up a 
great scream, and ntn out of the room; and Mary might have 
been burnt to death for any assistance she could give her. 

* E. How foolish that was! * 

Mrs. F. Yes—the girl had not the least presence of mind; 
and the consequence was, depriving her of all recollection, 
and making her entirely useless. But as soon as your aunt 
came up, she took the right method for preventing the mis¬ 
chief. The cap was too much on fire to be pulM off; so 
she whipped a quilt from the bed, and flung it round Mary’s 
head, and thus stifled the flame. 

E. Mary was a good deal scorched, though. 

Mrs. F. Yes—but it was very w61l that it was not worse. 
If the maid, however, had acted with any sense at first, no 
harm at all would have been done except burning the cap. 
l^memlier a much more fatal example of the want of pre¬ 
sence of mind l*he mistress a family was awakened by 
flames bursting through the waitis<x>t into her chamber. 
She flew to the staircase; and, in her confusion, instead of 
gmng upstairs to call her children, who slept together in 
the nursery overhead, and who might have all escaped by 
the top of the house|ja||n,tan dowi^ and with much danger, 
made way through Into the street When she had 

got thkher, the thou^t of her poor children rushed into 
her mind, but it was too Ute^ The stairs had caught fire, 
♦so that nobody could get near them, and they were burned 
in their beds. 

E l^at a sad thing! 

Mrs. F. SmI, indeed 1 Now, I wtU tell you ofwi different 
conduct A huiyAWas awakened the crackling of fire, 
and saw it shining under her duunber door* Her hus¬ 
band would immediately have opened the door, but she 
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prevented him, $ittce t;he smoke and flame would then have 
bursit in upon them, llie children, with a maid,#slept in a 
room opening out Of thejfs. She went and awakened them; 
and, tying tc^ether the sheets and blankets, she sent down 
the maid from the window^iflrst, and then let down the chil¬ 
dren one on^ to her. Last of all she descended herself. 
A few minutes after, the floor fell in, and all the house was 
In flftmes. • 

What a happy escape t 

F, Yes--«and with what cool recollection of mind it 
was managed \ For mothers to love their children, and be 
willing t(f run any hazards for them, is common; butf in 
weak minds, that very love is apt to prevent exertions in 
the time of danger. 1 knew a lady who had a line little 
boy sitting in her lap He put a whole plum into his mouth, 
w*hich slipped into his throat, and choked him. The poor 
fellow turned black and struggled violently; and the mother 
was so frightened, that instep of putting finger into his 
throat and pulling out the phim, which might easily have 
been done, she him on the floor, and ran to call for 
assistance^ But the Inaids who came up were as much 
flurried as she; and the child died before anything effectual 
was done to relieve him. * 

A. How unhappy she must have been about it! ^ 

Mrs. F. Yes. It threw her into an illness, whicti had 
like to have cost her*her life 
Another lady, seeing her Uttle boy dimb up a high ladder, 
set up a violent scream, that frightened the child, so that he 
fell down and was much hurt; whereas if she l^d possessed' 
command enowgh over herself to sp^ tp him gently, he 
might have got down Safely. ^ 

£. l>ear mamma! what is that running down ypur arm ? 
Oh, it is blood 

Mn, F, Yes; tny arm bleeds again. 1 have stirred it too 
soon, 

E, Clear 1 what shall I do ? 

Mrs, Don't frii^ten yourselt X shall Itop the Slood 
by pressif^ on the oriflee wi^ my Auger. In the mean* 
time, do you ring tbe bell 

(Bliaa rings — stsm^nni comit 
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Mtsm F- Betty, my arm bleeds, Qan you ue it up again e 
believe 1 can, madam.* 

[SAe fakes off the ba^iffa^ and ^uts on another, 
* JE. 1 hope it is stoppdtl now. * 

Mrs. F. It i^ I^tty has d^ne it very well Vou see 
she went about it with composureL. This accident puts me 
in mind of another story which is very wett worth hearing. 
A man once reaping in a ^etd out his arm dreadfully wim 
his sickle, and divid^ an artery. 

E. What is that^^mmnm? 

Mrs. F. It is one of the canals, or pipes, through which 
the blood from the heart runs like water in a pifie brought 
from a reservoir. When one of these is cut, ft bleeds very 
violently, and the only way to. stop it is to make a pres¬ 
sure between the wounded place and the heart, in order to 
intercept the course of the blood towards h. Well, this 
poor man bled profusely, and the [>eople about him both 
men and won^en, w'ere so stupified with fright, that some 
ran one way, some another, and some stood stock still. In 
short, he would hava soon bled to death, had not a brisk, 
stout-hearted wench, who came up,* slipr^ed ofT.her garter, 
and bound it tight above the wound, by which means the 
bleeding was stopped till propef help could l>e procured. 

What a clever girl! But how did she know what to do? 
Mrs. F. She had, perha)>s, heard it, as you have now; 
and so probably had some of the others, but they had not 
presence of mind' enough to put it into practice. It is a 
much greater trial of courage, however, when the danger 
presses upon ourselves as well as others. Suppose a furicms 
bull were to cqgEie upon you in the mi^tW a held.' You 
could not possibly escape him by rfinning. and attempting 
it would destroy your only chance of safety. 

M. What would that be? ^ , 

Mrs. F I have a story for that, tod: The mother of 
that Mr. Day vdio wrote Sand/frd and Merton was distin¬ 
guished, as he also was, for cou^e and presence^of mind 
When a youh| woman, she was one day walkihg in^he fields 
with a companion^when they perceived s bull coming to 
them, roaring and tossing almut his l^rns in the most tre- 
zaendous manner. 
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E. OK How I should have sq*eamed! 

Afr^s. M I daresay yoi^would; aad so did her companion. 
Bm she bade her walk |iway behind her, as gently as she 
could, wtfilst she herself stopped short, and faced the buH, 
eyeing him with a detertAined countenance. The bull, 
when he had copie n<^, stopp^ also, pailing the grovgd 
and roaring. Jew animals will attack a man who steamiy 
waiter them. In a while, she drew back some steps, still 
facing the butt The bull followed. She stopped, and 
then he stopped. .;ln this manner, she made good her 
retreat to the stile, over which her companion had already 
got She*th^ turned and sprang over it, and got clpar 
out of danger, 

E, That was bravely done, indeed! But I think very 
few women could have done so much. 

Afrs, K Such a degree of cool resolution, to be sure, is 
not common. But I have read of a lady in the East Indies 
who showed at least as much. She was sitting out of doors 
with a party of pleasure, when^hey became aware of a huge 
tiger, that had crept through a hedgp near them, and was 
just ready^o make lus'fetal spring. They were struck with 
the utmost consternation; but she, with an umbrella in her 
hand, turned to the tiger,* and suddenly spread it full in 
his face. This unusual assault so terrified the beast, ^at, 
taking a prodigious leap, he sprang over the fence, and 
plunged out of sight into the neighbouring thicket 

E, Well, that was the boldest thing 1 ever heard of. 
But is it possible, mamma, to make one’s self courageous ? 

Mrs. K Courage, my dear, is of two kinds; one the gift 
of nature, thc^ other of reason and h^it. Men have 
naturally more enuragfe than women; that is, they are less 
affected by danger: it makes a less impression uppn them, 
and does not filter their s{^ts so much. This is owing 
to the diffwnoe of their bodily constiturion; and, from 
the same cause, som^ men and some l^men are more 
courageous than othm But the other kind of courage 
may, in measure^ be acquired by evci/one. Reason 
teaches us to fece smaller dangers in or^er to avoid greater, 
and eten tO und^gb die greatest when our duty requires it 
Habit makes,us l|ss ufiected by particular dangers wl^h 
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have oftjsn cpme in out way. A sailor docs not fijcl the 
danger of>a storm so much as a laildsman; but if he i^er^ 
mounted upon a spirited horse ima fojHchase, he would 
probably be the most timorous man in the corni^ny. The 
courage of women is tried chMiy in domestic dangers, 
'n^gr are attendilnts on the riek and dying, and they must 
qualify themselves to go through many see^ of terror in 
these situations, which would alarm the stoutest^hearted* 
man who was not accustomed to them. 

JSL' 1 have heard ,that women generally bear^ pain and 
illness better than men. 

J\frs. F, They do so, because they are more used to them, 
both in themselves and others. « 

E, I think I should not be afraid again to see anybody 
bled. 

Mrs, E I hoi>e not. It was for that purpose I made 
you stand by me. And 1 would have you always force 
yourself Co look on and give assistance in cases of this kind, 
however painfuf it may at hrst be to you, that you may 
as soon as possible gaip that presence of mind which arises 
from habit 

E. But would that make me like to be bled myself? 

Mrs, E Not to Uke it, but to lose all foolish fears about 
it, and submit calmly to it when good for you, But 1 hope 
you 'have sense enough to do that already. 


S^i^enteentb 


PHAETON JUNIOR j 

Olif THl QiO BVMOttjSRIA 

Yr heroes of the u^per fdrm. 
Who loOg for whip and rrins, 
Come li^n to a dismal tale^ 
forth in dismal straina 
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Young Jehu was a lad^of fame, 
A$ all the school could tell; 
At cricket, taw^and prisoH'hafs, 
* He bore away the belb 


Now weik^ome Whitsuntide was CQxne, 
AzicWDys, with merry hearts. 

Were m visit dear tnamma, 
eat her pies and tarta 


Aa soon as Jehu saw his sire,, 

** A boon! a boon I" he cried 
** I am your diiKhng boy, 
me not be denied. 




V My darling boy, indeed thou art,” 

'I'he father wise replied ; 

So name the boon; I promise thee 
It shall not be denied.’' 

« 

*• Then give me. sir, your long-lash^d whip, 
And give your gig and pair, 

To drive alodg to yonder town, 

And 6ourish through the fair.” 

a 

The Jsther shook his head ; ** My son, 
YA know not what you ask, 

To drive a^ig in crowded streets 
Is no such easy task. 

The horses ittll of rest and com, 

Scarce I myself can i^uide; 

And much I fear, if you atteii^>t^ 

Some mischief will betide. 

** Then think, dear boy, of something else 
Th^A’s bet^ wcuth your wtshing; 

A bow and quiver, bats and balls, 

A rod ano lines for dshlngi” 

"But nothing could yom^ Jehu please, 
Bxeefa a touch at driving; 

^was ail in vsnn, hts ^her found, 

To spend his breath in striving. 
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** At least attend, rash bo^ 1 ** he cried. 

Ami follow good advice, 

Oi m a ditch both gig &ni you 
Will tumble m a tnce. 

** S])arc, spare the whip, hold ba^ the reins, 
1 he bleeds go fhst enough; w 
Keep m the middle, begten trade 
Hot cross the ruts so rough; 



Drive clear of signposts booths, a^d stalls, 
And«monsters of the fair ** 


*1 he youth s< arce heard his father out. 

But roared, BrixiMut the whisky 1 * 
With joy he viewed tne rolling wheels, 

\nd prancing ponies fhsky. 

He shired the reins, and up he s|}rang, ^ 
^ And wayed the whistling la^; 

** Take care * take care ' ’* his fother cned ; 
Bht oft he went, sla^^sh. 
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** Who*$ this light spark ? ** the horses thought, 
“ We’ll try y6iit4itrcngth, young master; ” 

So o’er the rugged turnptlce>road, 

•' Still faster rah, and faster. 

% 

Young Jehu toWring in his seat, , 

Koy: ^wish’d to pull them in ; 

But pulling from so young a Itand, 

Ti^ valued nbt a pin. 

A drove of grunting pigs, before, 

Fill’d up the narrow way; 

Dash through the midst the horses drove, 

A&i made a rueful day: 

For some were trampled under foot 
Some crush’d beneath the wheel: 

Lord! how the drivers cursed and swore, 

And how the pigs did squeal! 

A farmer’s wife, on cHd, blind Ball, 

Went slowly on the road, 

With butter, bggs, and cheese, and cream, 

In two large panniers stow’d. 

Ere Ball could stride the rut, amain 
'I'he gig came thund’ring on ; 

Crash went the panniers, and die dame 
And Ball lay overthrown. 

Now, through the town the mettled {latr 
rattling o’er the stones; 

'they^drovq the crowd from side,to side. 

And shook poor Jehu’s bones. ’ 

When, lo! dttec^j^n their course 
A monstrous appear’d; 

A shaggy bear, dmt stalk’d and roar'd. 

On hinder legs uprear’d. 

Sideways they started at the sight, > 

And whisk’d the gig half round. 

Then cross the crowded market place 
They flew with furious bound. 
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First, o*er a heap of crock’ry ware, 

' ^ The rapid car they ^hifi^d; 

And jugs, and mugs, and^t^ and {ian% 
In. fragments ^ide werenurrd. 

A hoo^ stood near witH tempting cakes, 
And gimery richfy draught; ^ 

All Birmingham, on t’other &ide, 

I'he daaaled optics esfUght 

With active spring, the nimble steeds 
Rush’d through the pass betw^n. 

And scarcely touch’d ;-^die car behina ^ 
C*ot through not quite so clean; 

For while one wheel one stall engaged. 

Its fellow took the other ; 

I>ire was the clash ; down fell the booths. 
And made a dreadfuf|K>ther. 

Nuts, branges, and gingerbread, 

And figs here roUed around , 

And scissors, knives, and thimbles ther^ 

Bestrew’d the gUtt'ring ground, 

• 

The fall of boards, the shouts and cries, 
Urged on the horses faster; 

And as they dew, at ev’ry step 
They caused some new disaster. 

Here lay, o’erturned, in woful plight^ 

A pedlar and his pack; 

There, jp a showman’s broken boxp 
All London went to wredt 

43ut now the Fates de^feed to stop 
The ruin of the 

And make the mg, ai^clrivmr too^ 

^ A heavy reckbing pay, 

A ditch thm lay, both broad at|d deq^ \ 
Where streams, as black as Slyx^ 

From every quarter of the town, 

Tkar mudm currents tabu 
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Down to 5ts brink, m heedless haste, 

The frantic bhrses flew, 

And m the midu^, with sudden jerk, 

• Their burden overthrew. 

The prostrate gig, mth desp'tate fqrce, 
The 3 i^soon pulled out ^in, 

And, at their heels, in ruin dire, 

Drs^d, lumb'Angt o'er the plain. 

Here lay a wheel, the axle there, 

'fhe body there remain'd, 

Till, sever'd limb from liml^ the car, 

Nor name nor shape retain'd. 

But Jehu must not be forgot, 

I .eft floundering in the flood, 

With clothes aU drench’d, and mouth and eyes 
Iteplaster’d o’er with mud 

In piteous case he waded through, 

And gun'd the slipp'ry sidy, 

W'Jiere grinning crowds were gather’d round. 

To mock his ftillen pride. 

» 

They led him to a neighbouring pump, 

To cleor^is dismal lace, 

Whence, d)^ and heartless, home he slunk, 
Involved in sore disgrace. 


f 


And many a bill, for damage done, 
His ftither had to pay. 

Take darning, youthftil drivers alU 

jPront Jehu^ first essay. 

' a> 


* 

WHY AN ATPLE FALLS. 

X4fcy, have been reading today'that> Sir 
tsBMc Newton was M to make some of his great discoveries 
by 'seeing an apple fldi ftom a tree. What was there extra' 
oidioaiy in that?** 
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P. "('here was nothing extraordinary; but it happened to 
catch hi« attention, and set him a-thinking. 

/. And what did he think aboi]^? 

< P, He thought, by what means the apple was brought to 
the ground. ’ 

/. Why, 1 c6u1d have told him that—because the stalk 
gave way, and there was nothing left*to support it 
P. And what then ? ^ 

L. Why, then—it must fall, you know. 

P. But why must it fkll ? that is the point 
L Because it could not help it 
P. But why could it not help it? 

Z. I don’t know—that is an odd question. Because there 
was nothing to keep it up. 

P. Suppose there was not—does it follow that it must 
come to the ground ? 

L. Yes, surely! 

P. Is an apple animate or inanimate ? * 

Z. Inanimate, to he sure ^ 

P. And can inanimate things move of themselves? 

Z. No—I think not—but the ajiple falls because it is 
forced to fall. 

P, Right 1 some force out of itself acts upon it, otherwise 
it .would remain for ever where it was, notwithstanding it 
were loosened from the tree. 

Z. Would it? 

P. Undoubtedly I for there are only two vrays in w'hith 
it could be moved; by its own power of motion, or the 
|H)wer of somewhat else moving it. Now- the Brst you 
acknowledge it has not; the cause of its mdcion must there¬ 
fore lie the second. And what that*^ is. was the subiect of 
the philqsopher’s inquiry, 

Z. But eveiythit^ falls to thp ground, as .well as an apple, 
when there is nothing to keep it up. 

P. True—there must therefore be a universal cause of 
this tend<n<?y to fall 
Z.* And what is it ? 

/t Why, if thing% out of the earth cannot move them¬ 
selves to it, there can be no other cause of their coming to¬ 
gether than diat the earth pulls them. 
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Z, But the earth ts no more animate than they are; so 
how c!an it piiU? * 4 * 

/*, Weh objected 1 wiU bring us to the point* Sir 

Isaac Newton^ altet deep meditnden, discovered that there 
was a law in nature ealied* by virtue of which 

every particle of matter^ that is, everything of which the 
world is compQfiihd, draws towards it every other particle of 
niatfer, with a propQitioned to its size and^^tance. 
I^y two martdes bn the ta 1 )Ic. The^ have a^ tendency to 
come together, and, if there were notmng else in the world, 
they would come together; but they are also attracted by 



the ubie, by thp ground, and by everything be^es in the 
room; and thesf different attractions pull against each other. 
Now, the globe of the earth is a proai|^tts mass of matter, 
to which nothing near it can bear any ce^arison. ‘*It draws, 
therefore, with mighty forcej ever^hing within its reach; 
which is the that everything falls, or has a tendency 
to fall; and this U ^Ited the ^avitatwn oi bodies, or what 
gives A^en i lift. ^ anything, I act coQtrary 

to this force whidt reasqii ir seems heazy to me, and 
the heavier the more matter it contains*, since that increases 
the attraction b^ ty earth for it 0 o you understand this ^ 
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L, 1 think I do. It is like a loadstone drawing a needle* 
P, iTeS'-^that is an attraction^ <lmt of a ^icular* kind, 
taking place only between the m^net and iron. But gra- 
%*itation, or the attraction of the with, kcts upon everything 
alike. * 

L. Then it i^ pulling you and me at this moment 
P. It is, « 

L, B|it why do not we stick to the ground, then ? , 

P, Because, as we are alive, we have a power of self»mo* 
tion, which can, to a certain degree, overcome the attraction 
of the earth. But the reason you cannot jump a mile hi^h 
^ well as a foot, is this attraction, which Wngr you down 
again after the force of your jump is spent 
Z. I think, then, 1 begin to understand what 1 have heard 
of people living on the other side of the world 1 believe 
they are called Antipodes^ who have their feet turned towards 
ours, and their heads in the air I used to wonder how it 
could be that they did not fall off; but I suppose the earth 
pulls them to tt 

P. Very true. And whiiher should they fall What have 
they over their heads ? 

Z I dont know—sky, I suppose. 

* P. I’hcy have. ITiis earth U a vast ball, hung in the air, 
and continually spinning round, and that is the cause why 
the sun and stars seem to rise and set At noon we have 
the sun over our heads, when the Antipodes have the stars 
over theirs; and at midnight the stars are over our heads, 
and the sun over theirs So whither should they fall to 
more than we?—^to the stars or the snn. 

L. But we arf up, and they are down. < 

P What is up, Imt from die earth and inwards the sky ? 
Their touch the earth and their heads point to the sky, 
as well as ours; and we are under thek feet as much as 
they arc under ours. If a hole wem dug^juite through the 
earth, what would you see through k? 

Z. SkjT, with the sun or the stiu^; and now I see the 
whole matter plamly. But piey what aupporta'the earth in 
the air? 

P. Why, whtther*should it go ? 

JL I don't know—'I euppose towards the point where there 
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be most to draw it 1 have heard that the sun U a 
great many times bigger* than (he earth. Would M not go 
to that? 1 

P, You hlih lihotight very jtt8tlyK>n the'matter, 1 perceive. 
But I shall take aru^er oi^rtunUy of showing you how * 
this iSf and why the ear^ do^ not (all into the sun* of which, 

I confess, therci seems to be some danger. Meanwhile, 
tninbhow far the Billing of an apple has carried u& 

€. To the Antipodes^ and 1 uiow not whither. 

P* You may see thenCe what use may be made of the 
commonest Bict by a|hbiidng mind. 


NATURE ANP EDUCATION. 

A FABLE. 

Nature and Education were one day walking together'**^ 
through a nursery of trcea . “See,” says'Nature, “how 
straight and fine those firs grow—that is my doing! But, 
as to those, c^ks, they are all crooked and stunted: that, my 
good sister, is your fault You have planted them too close, 
and not pruned them properly,” “ Nay, sister,” said Educa¬ 
tion, “ I am sure I have t^en all possible pains about them; 
but you gave me bad acorns, so how should they evm make 
fine trees?” 

The dispute grew warm; and, at length, instead of blam¬ 
ing one another for negligence^ they be^ to boast of their 
own powers, and to dbfienge each other to a contest for 
the superioiityf It was agreed that each should adopt a 
favourite, and r«ar it Up in Sfute of the ill ^offices of her op¬ 
ponent Nature fixed upon a vigorous young Weymouth 
pme, ^e paient^of which had ^wn to be the main mast of 
a maiK)f-wir. “ Do what ^ will to this plant,” said she 
to her sisteiv am resolved tp push it up as straight as an 
arrow. ^Bdiicai^ took under her care a crab-tree. This,” 
said shfi^ ^1 vnU rtar to be at least as valuable as- your 
pine.” 

Both went to woilt WliQe Nature was feeding her pine 
with plenty of whedesome Jntees, Education passed a strong 




rope round its top» and, pulling it downwards with all her 
force, fk^tened it to the trunk of k^^ej^bouring oak.' The 
pine, laboured to ascend) but not being ab)e to surmount 
the obstacle, it pbshed out to offe side, an#|a«8ently be< 


the obstacle, it pbshed out to one side, an#pre8ently be< 
came bent like a bow. Still eudi was its vigour, that its 
top, after descending^ as low as its branches, made a new 
shoot upwards; but its beauty and. usefulness were quite 
destroyed. ' ^ 

'I'he dlb-tree cost Education a world of pains, ^he 
pruned and pruned, and endeavoured to bring it into shape, 
but in vain. Nature thrust out a this way, and a knot 





that way, and would not push a dngle leading shoot up¬ 
wards. The trunk was, indeed, kept tolerably straight by 
constant efforts f but the head grew*'awry fnd ill-fashioned, 
and made a scrubby figure. At length, Education, despair¬ 
ing of n^aking a sightly plant of It, ingrafted the stock with 
an apple, and brought it to beir tolerable Unit 
At the end of the experiment, ^e sisters n^to compare 
their respective success. ** Ah, sister I ” said Nature, “ 1 sqe 
it is in your povher to spc^ the best of my works,?* “ Ah, 
sister! said Educatioth ** it is a hard matter to contend 
against you; howefe,something may be done by.tak^ 
piuns enough'" 
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A^HBRSION SUBDUED. 

\i Drama^ * 

4 

Scene .Mood in iht counhy — Arbury^ ^Aford^ walking. 

Belford, PRAit who is the present possessor o£ the Brookby 
eftatt? • 

A^wy, A nun of the name of Ooodwia 

B, Is he a good neighbour to you ? 

A. Far from it; and I wish he had settiea a nunorea 
miles off, 4 ^th<^r than come here to spoil our neighbour¬ 
hood. . 

B. I am sorry to hear that \ but what is your objection 
to him ? 

A, Oh, there is nothing in which we agree. In the first 
place, he is quite of the other side in politics ; and that, 
you know, i^ enough to prevent all intimacy. 

1 am not entirely of that opinion; hut Vhat else ? 

A. He is no sportsman, and refuses^to join in our assoc'ia 
tion for protecting the*game. Neither does he choose to 
be a membbr of any of our clubs. 

B. Has he been asked ? * 

A. I don't know that he has directly; but be might 
easily propose himself, if he liked it But he is of a «lose, 
unsociable temper, and, I believe, very niggardly. 

B. How has he shown it? 

A. His style of living is not equal to his fortune; and I 

have heard of several instances of his attention to petty 
economy. . » 

B. Perhaps hq spends his money in chanty. 

A. Not he, I daresay. It was out last week tha| a poor 
fellow, who hiul lo^ Hus^ all by it fire, went to him wuh a 
subscrij^oMopdF^ in which mere the names of all the gentle¬ 
men in th^api^bourhood; and all fhe^ answer he got was, 
that he mowamsider p (it 

B, Atul did he consider? 

A* t QOtit know; but X suppose it was only an excuse. 
Then his predeceim had a park weU*stockea with deer, 
and used to make liberal presents of venison to%ll his neigh* 

•* ^ 
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hours. , But this frugal gentleman has sold them all a(f» 
and got & flock of sheep instead ' * 

B, 1 don’t see much harm in thqit, now mutton is so dean 
< To be sure, he hais a right to do as he {^leases with 
his park; but that b not the wfty to be beloved, you know. 
As to myself, 1 have reason to think he be^rs me [iarti- 
cular iU-wiU. 

B, Thjjjj^e b much in the ^vrong, for I believe you are 
as free ran ilhwill to others as any man living. But how 
has he shown it, pray ? 

A, In twenty instances. lie had a horse upon sale the 
other day, to which I took a liking, and bade money for 
it. As soon as he found I was about it, he sent it oflT to a 
fair, on the other side of the country. My wife, you know, 
b passionately fond of cultivating flowers. Hiding lately by 
hb pounds, she observed something new, and took a great 
longing for a root or cutting of it My gardener mentioned 
her wish to hi^ (contrary, 1 own, to my inclination), and he 
toldhb master; but, instead of obliging her, he charged the 
gardener on no accougt to touch the plant. A little while ago 
I turned off a man for sau(.y behavidur; but as }\p had lived 
many years with me, and was a very useful servant, I meant 
to take him again, upon his su1)mbsion, which, I did not 
doubt, would soon happea Instead of that, he goes and 
offers himself to my civil neighbour, who, without deigning 
to apply to me even for a character, entertains him immedi¬ 
ately. In short, he has not the least of a gentleman about 
him, and I would give anything to be well rid of him. 

B. Nothing, to be sure, can be more unpleasant in the 
country than a^^d neighbour, ifend 1 am concerned it b 
your lot to have one. But dtere b a man who seems as 
though he wanted to speak with yoo. 

A, Ah t it b the poor fellow tibt was Well, 

Richard, how go you on?-^what has thr siMP^on pro> 
ducedyott? , , 

JBekard, lhank your hcutouri my k>ssea.are v^early all 
made up^ « 

A, 1 ^^very glad of that; but when I saw the paper 
last, It did nbtiem half way* 
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Jf. It did not, sir; but you may remember asking yie what 
Mn Goodwin had done to me, and I told you heiook time 
to consider of it We^ sir, I found that the very next 
day he hadi^beeii at our town, and«bad made very ^rticuhir 
inquiry about me and voy^ losses among my neighbours. 
When 1 called upon him in a Tew days aftdt, he told Sne he 
was very glad ttafind that! bore such a good character, and 
that ^e gentlemen around had so kindly taken up my case; 
and he would prevent the necessity my going any further 
for relief. Upon which he gave me, God bless him' a 
draft upon his banker for fifty pounds. 

Fi^pounds 1 • 

H. Yes, sir‘--^t has made me quite my own man again; 
and I am now going to purchase a new cart and team of 
horses. 

A, A noble indeed; 1 could never have thought it. 
>^"eU, Richard, I rejoice at your good fortune. I am sure 
you are muc^ obliged to Mr. Godwin. 

Indeed I am, sir, and ta all my gooif friends, (iod 
bless you! , f 1 

B. Niggardliness, at least, is not this man’s foible. 

A, No-^I was mistaken in that point 1 wronged him. 
and I am sorry for it. But what a pity it is that men of 
real generosity should not be amiable m their manners gnd 
as ready to oblige in trifles as in matters of consequents'. 

B, True—'tis a pity when that is really the case. 

A. How much less an exertion it would have been, to 
have shown some civility about a hqrse or a dower>root < 

B. Aprohot of flowers l<-^there^s your gardener carrying 
a large one in a pot 

Eniir Qard$n4r^ 

A. Now, Jami^ what have you got there ? 

Got! AAffmr, hw Madam, ton Mr. Goodwin's. 

A. 

G, Hip giimener, idr, sent me word to come for it. We 
should Igttw bed bdbm, but Mr. Goodwfh thought it 
would not move sa^, , 

A, > hope be hag got idore of them. 

G. Hehasooly f todlbigpiantor two, sir; bhtbwing 
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that Madam took a liking to it, he was resolved to send it 
her, and *a choice thing it is! I have a note for Madam 
in my pocket. r 

‘ y/. Well, go on. " [Exit Gardoier. 

B. Methinks this does not lo6k like deficiency in civility. 

A. ’No, it is a very ^Ute action. I can’t deny it, and I 
am obliged to him for it Perhaps, mdeed*, he may feel he 
owes me a little amends. 

B, Possibly j it shows he (an feel, however. 

. A, It does. Ha! there’s Yorkshire Tom coming with a 



string of horses^from the lidr. I’ll step up and speak to 
him. Now, Toip f how have Horses gdtte at Market-hill ? 

Dear enough, your honouf j 

A. How much more did j Mr. Goodwin’s 

mare than I offered him. V ; ■ ; ' ^ • w.; 

7! Ah I sir, that was pot si .wng for jdW^ding, and 
that „iMf. Goodwin wdl khieyr-, Ifda never such a 
vicidus toad. * She had ^e tothave killed the groom two 
or tlurse; times. S^1to c^. jber, to the mail. 
^ coadi people, and ^t^what I could from diem.' X in%ht 
have smd better, if Mr. Goodv^ woi^ have let me, 
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for she was a fine creature to look at as need be, and quite 
sound. * * ' 

A. And was that th^ true ro^on, Tom, why the mare 
was not lold to me ? 

T. It was, indeed, sir. 

A. Then I am highly obliged to Mr. uoodwin. {Tom 
^des on.) This was handsome be^viour, indeed! 

A Yes, I think It was *soinewldl more than politeness— 
it was real goodness of heart 

A. It was. 1 hnd I must alter my opinion of him, and I 

do it with pleasure. But, after all, his conduct with res{>ect 
to my sefv^t is somewhat unaccountable. • 

B. I seeYeason to think so well of him in the main, that 
I am inclined to hope he will be acquitted in this matter 
too. 

A. There the fellow is, I wonder he has ray old livery 
on yet [jW approaches^ pulling off his hat. 

If. Sir, I was coming to your, honour. , # 

A. What can you have to shy to me now, Ned ? 

N. To ask pardon^ sir, for my misbehaviour, and beg 
you to take me again. 

A. What—have yoiv. so soon parted with your new 
master ? 

A'. Mr. Goodwin never was ray master, sir, He-only 
kept me in his house till I could make it up witii you 
again; for he said he w'as sure you were too honourable 
a gentleman to turn off an old servant without good reason, 
and he hoped you would admit my excuses, after your 
anger was over. 

A. Did he say ail tjtat ? 

JW Yes, he advised ^ not to delay any longer 

to ask your pardptt , - , • 

^.«Wel!, go«to my house, and 1 will talk with you on 
my return. . 

B. Now^ iny Mend, what think you of this ? 

A. ItthmlE tn<^ dUn I can well expres| It will be a 
lesson A me never io mahe hasty judgments again. 

B. Why/indeed, to have concluded^ that such a man had 
nothing of the gentlem^ about him must h^ve been rather 
hasty. 
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A, I -- edge It But it i$ the misfortune of jthese 

reserved characters, that they are so long in malting them¬ 
selves known; though, tfhen they^ are known, they often 
prove the most truly estimable^ I am afraid, even now, 
that I must be content with esteeming him at a distance. 

B, Why so ? 

A. Vou know I am an opem sociable disposition. 

B, Perhaps he is so too. * 

A, If he were, surely we should have been better 
acquainted before this time. 

B. It may have been prejudice, rather than temper, that 
has kept you asunder. 

A. Possibly sa I'hat vile sjurtt of party has such a 
sway in the country, that men of the most liberal disposi¬ 
tions can hardly free themselves from its influence. It 
poisons all the kindness of society; and yonder comes an 
instance of its pernicious effects. 

Who is h-? 

A. A poor schoolmaster with a large family in the next 
market-town, who has'lo&t all his scholars by his activity on 
our side in the last election I heartily wish it were in my 
power to do something for him ;-^or he is a very honest 
man, though perhaps rather too warnu 

* \Tht schooimaster ct^mes up. 

Now, Mr. Penman, how go things wjth you ? 

P, I thank you, sir, they have gone poorly enough \ but 
I hope they are in a way to mend. 

A, I 9m glad to hear it; but how? 

P. Why, sir, the free school of Stoke is vacant, and, I 
believe, I am likdy to get it 

A. Ay !—I wonder at that I thought it was in the 
hands oHhe other party. 

jP. It is, sir; but Mr. Goodwin has beeu so kind as to 
give me a recommendation, and his interest is suflicient to 
carry it. 

A, ^Mr. Goqdwin I—^you surprise me. 

P. I was much surpmed, too, sir. He sent M me of 
hifpwn accord (for i should never have thought qf asking 
a favour); ^d told me he was sorry a man should be 
injured in his profession on account of party, and, as I 
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could not live comforubly where 1 was, he woul^ try to 
settle* me in a better phtbe. So he mentioned th# vacancy 
of Stoke, and oflfereo me letters to the trustees. 1 was 
never solifrected in my life,^;*X could'hardly speak to 
return him thanks. He kept me to dinnen and treated me 
with the neatest respect. Indeed, 1 belidve there is not a 
lender man hreifthlng than Mr. Godwin. 

.f .• You have the bests reason in the world to say so, 
Mr. Penman. Wluit—did he converse famtliarly with 
you? 

/\ Quite so, sir. We talked a great deal about party 
affairs in ^is neighbourhood, and he lamented much tj;iat, 
differences of this kind should keep worthy men at a dis¬ 
tance from edeh other. I took the liberty, sir, of mention¬ 
ing your name. ' He said he had not the honour of being 
acquainted with you, but he had a sincere esteem for your 
character, and should be glad of any occasion to cultivate 
a friendship^with you. For my part, I confess to my shame, 

I did not chink there could hWe been sue)? a man on that 
side^ , 

X Weil—ijocjd morhing! 

P. Your most obedient, sir. 

A, {after same silence,) *Come, my friend, let us go. 

Whither? 

A. Can you doubt it ?■—lo Mr. Goodwin’s, to be sure 1 
After all 1 have hdhrd, can 1 exist a moment without 
acknowledging the injustice 1 have done him, and soliciting 
his friendship? 

/i, I shall be happy, 1 am sure, to accompany you on 
that errand but who is to introduce us 
A. Oh, what«re form 'and ceremony in a case like this I 
Comv, come.^ , 

a. Most willingly. [Exeunt, 
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THI LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by hhnself/when, dismoui;it> 
ing to gather a plant in the hedge» his horse pot I0033 and 
galloped away before him. He followed, calling the horse 
by his name, which stopped, but on his approach set off 
again. At length a little boy in a neighbouring held, see¬ 
ing the affair, ran across where the road made rrturn, and, 
’getting before the horse, took him by the bridle, and held 
him till his owner came up. Mr. L. looked at the boy, and 
admired his ruddy, cheerful countenance. *'l*hank you, 



my good lad! ” said he, **yoa have ^^ught niy horse very 
cleverly. What shall t give you fbr your trouMe (Putting 
his into hi$ « 

r«want nothing, said the boy^ \ , 

Z. l>on*t yog ? So much thie better for yoa Few 
npt can say as much. But, pray, what were you dding in 
the held? ' ' 
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JS. 1 was rooting up weeds, and tending the she^p that 
are fe!iding on turnips. * 

Mr, Z. And do you like tliis employment? 

B. Yes^ very weilj^this fine weather. 

Mr, JL Bat had you not father play ? 

B, This is not hard work \ it is almost a^good as play. 
^r, Z. Who &t yOtr to work ? 

B, aMy daddy, sir. • 

Mr. JL Where does he live ? 

B, Just by, ambn^ the trees there. 

Mr. Z. VYhat is his name ? 

B. Thomas Hurdle. 

^fr. Z. And what is yours ? 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr. Z. How old are you ? 

B. 1 shall be eight at Michaelmas. 

Mr. Z. How long have you been out in this field? 

B. Ever since six in the morning. 

Mr. L. And arc you hot hungry ? 

/>. Yes; I shall go to my dinner .sqon. 

Mr. L. Jf you had 'sbcjjence now, what would you do 
With it? 

B. I don’t know; I nevdr had"so much in mydife. 

Mr. Z. Have you no playthings ? 

B. Playthings ? what are those ? 

Mr. Z. Such as balls, ninepins, marbles, tops, and wooden 
horses. 

B. No, sir; but our 1'om makes footballs, to kick in the 
cold vreather, and we set traps for birds \ and then I have a 
jumping'pole, and a jmir of stilts, to wallg through the dirt 
with \ and I had a hoop, but it is broken. 

B. And do you want ndthii^ else ? ^ 

B. Na I ha»re hardly dme for those; for I always ride 
the horses to field* and b^g up^ the cows, and run to the 
town of errands, and that is as good as play, you know. 

Mr. JL Well ; but you could buy apples or gingerbread 
at the ti^n, 1 ^po^, if you had money ? * 

B. Oh I I cat! get apples at home; and, as for ginger- 
bread,* I don’t mind It much, for my mammy |;ives me a pie 
now and then^ an^that is ^ good * 
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Mr, L, Would you not like a knife^ to cut sticks ? 

B, 1 have one, here It is Brother Tom gave it me. 

Mr, L Your shoes are full ofcholes^-^on’t you want a 
better pair ? * » 

B, 1 have a better patr for Sundays. 

Mr, L, But tliese let in water. 

B, Oh, I don’t care for that . 

Mr, L, Your hat is all tom, t^, 

B, I have a better at home; but I had as lief have none 
at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr, L, What do you do when it rains? 

^B, If it rains very hard, 1 get under the he^ge till it i.s 
over. • 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry, before it 
i& time to go home ? 

B, 1 sometimes eat a raw turnip^ 

Mr. L. But if there are none ? 

B. 'rhen 1 do as well as I can; I work on. and never 
think of it. ^ 

Mr. h At?you not thirsty sometimes this hot weather ? 
B. Yes; but there*is water enough. 

Mr, L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a philosopher. 
B, Sir? 

Mr, 4!|ii say you are a philosopher; but I am sure you 
do'not kmv what that means. 

B. No, sir; no harm, I hope. * 

Mr. L, No, no I {inughing). Well, my boy, you seem 
to want nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to 
make you want anything. But were you ever at school ? 

B, No, sir; but daddy says X shall go after harvest 
Mr, h You iltill want hooks thenf * 

B. Yes the boys have all a spelUng-b^k and a I'esta 
ment ^ ^ 

Mr, Z, Well, then, 1 wiU give you them; tell your daddy 
so, and that it is because 1 thou|^t you a very good, con¬ 
tented little boy. So now go to your sheep agai|t ^ 

B**l will, sir. Thank you 
Mk L, Good-l^e, Peter. 

B* Good-bye, sir/ 
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WHAT DimRBNT KINDS OF UVINC; 

CREATURES ARE MADE FOR ^ 

Pray, pRpft,” sud Sophia, after she had been a long while 
teased mth the ftie^ that bumd about her ears, and settled 
on her no^ and forehead, as she sat at Pray^Miat 

were dies made‘%?** • 

For some good, I daresay,** repUed her |)apa. 

But I thitm they do a great deal more harm than good, 
for I am sure they {dague me sadly ; and in the kitchen 
they are so troublesome, that the maids can hardly do their 
work for tham. , 

P, Flies eat up many things that would otherwise corrupt 



and become, ioathsome*; and they serve ftw food to birds, 
spidhr% and many <»her aieaturesL ^ , 

51 l^t%e ifoulj} dean jaway everything that was oftensive 
without their help i and Rs . to their serving for food, 1 have 
seen whole heaps ^ them ly^ dead in a window, without 
seeming tp have done good to any^ing. 

/*. theh| . suppose a fly cabbie of thinking—wcnild 

he not be puadSid to nnd out w]tat meo were good 

for ? ** This gr^ monster,” be might say, 

** im&ad of hdp^^ds so Ev^ devours more f<fod tS a tneal 
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than ivv'ould serve a whole legion of fiiea Then he kills us 
by hundreds when we come wittiin his reach; and 1 see 
him destroy and torment all othee animals too< And when 
4ie dies, he is nailed up'in a box, and put a great way under 
ground, as though he Ridged doing any more go^ after 
his death thanSvhen alive.” Now, what would you answer 
to such a reasoning fly ? * ' 

S, I would tell him he was very impertinent for talking 
so of his betters; for that he and all other creatures were 
made for the use of man, and not man for theirs. 

P. But would that be telling him the truth ? You have 
ji|st been saying that you could not 6nd Dut*>of what use 
flies were to us; whereas, when they suck our blood, there 
is no doubt, that we are of use to them. 

S. It is that which puzzles me. 

P, There are i^ny other living creatures which w'e call 
noxious^ and which are so far from being useful to us, that 
we take all possible pains to get rid of them, \iore than 
that, there are vast tracts of the earth where few or no men 
inhabit, which are yet full of beasts, birds, insects, and all 
living things. These certainly do not exist for his use alone. 
On the contrary, they often keep man away. 

S. 'I'hen what are they made for? 

They are made to be haiipy. It is a manifest purpose 
of the Creator to give being to as much life as possible, for 
life is enjoyment to all creatures irt health and in pos.se$- 
sion of their faculties. Man surpasses other animals in 
his powers of enjoyment, and he has prospects in a future • 
state which they do not share with him. But the Creator 
equally desires happiness of all hb creatures, and looks 
down with as much benignity upon these flies that are si)ort‘ 
ing around us, as upon ourselves. 

5. Then we ought not to kill them, if diey aW ever so 
troublesome. 

wP 1 do not say that We have a right to make a reason¬ 
able use of all creatures for our advantage, and also to free 
otfifselves from such as m hurtful to us. So far! our supe¬ 
riority over them ipay fmrly ei^end. But we ^uld never 
abuse them for our mete amusement, nor take aw^y^their 
lives wantonly. Nay, a good-natured man will rather undergo 
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a /t/Ue inconvenience, than take avay^om a creature all 
that it'possesses. An in^t may dimoy life, but^all the 
kings u^n earth cannot restore it. I remember reading of 
a good'tentpered old gentleman, that, having been a long, 
fime plagued with a great flythat buued about his face all 
dinner-time, at length, afler many efforts, caught it. Instead 
of crushing it to deat^ he held it carefully in his hand, and, 
Oldening the window, ** Go,*'»said he; ** get thee gone, poor 
rreature; 1 won’t hurt a hair of thy head; surely the world 
is wide enough for thmand me.” 

X I should have loved that man. 

P. One of our fioets has written some very pretty lines to 
a fly that came 4o partake w ith him of his wine. They begin— 

" Busy, cunout, thirsty fly, 

Drink with me, and dunk as I: 

Welcome freely to my cup, 

Couldst thou dp and sip it up.’* 

S. How prptty 1 I think they will almost make me love 
flies. Hut pray, (>apa, do not i^rious ani.naH destroy one 
.mother^ 

P. J hey do, indeed. ‘I'he greatest f^art of them live only 
by the destruction of life. 'I’herc is a jierfielual vrarfare going 
on, in which the stronger prey upon the weaker, and, m 
their turns, are the prey of those which are a degree stronger 
than themselves. Even the innocent sheep, with very 
mouthful of grass, destroys hundreds of small insetts. In 
the air we breathe, and the water we drink, we give death to 
thousands of invisible creatures. 

X But is not that very strange ? If they were created to 
live and be happy, why should they be destroyod so fast? 

P, They are d^troyed no faster than othelk are produced; 
and if they dnjoyed life white it lasted, they have had a good 
bargain. By making animals the food of animals, Prolddenc e 
has filled up eveiy diink, as it were, of existence. You see 
these swarms lues, jpuring all the hot weather, they are 
continuallv oaming forth fiom the state of eggs and ma^ots, 
and, as s&n as they get the use of wings, the^r roam a^ut, 
and flU efcry (dace in aeardi of food Meantime, th^ are 
.giving sustenance to the whole race of fpiders; they nudn- 
tain ml the swallow tribe^ and contribute greatly todte sup* 
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port of many othe^small birds; and even afford many a 
(icluaie morsel to fisbes. I'heir own numliera^ how 
even seem scarcely diminishedt and vast multitudes live on 
till the cold weather comes and puts an end to them. Were 
nothing to touch them, they*would probably become so 
numerous as ter starve each other. As it is, they are full q| 
enjoyment themselves, and afford, life and enjoyment to 
other creatures, which, in their turn, supply the wants of 
others. 

It is no charity, then, to tear jUjpider's web in pieces, 
in order to set a fly at liberty, ^ 

P. None at all; no more than it would be to demolish 
tfie tra(» of a poor Indian hunter, who depended upon 
them fot his dinner. They both act as nature directs 
them. Shall I tell you a story ? 

S. Oh yes—pray do 

P. A venerable Brahmin, w'ho had never in his days eaten 
anything but rice and milh, and held it the greatest of 
crimes to shed the blood of anything that had life, was one 
day meditating on the banks of the Ganges. He saw a 
little bird on the ground picking up ants as fast as he could 
swallow. “Murderous wretch," cried he, “what scores of 


lives are sacrificed to one gluttonous meal of thine! ** Pre¬ 
sently a sparrow-hawk, pouncing down, seized him in his 
cliws, and flew off with him. 'fhe Brahmin was at first in¬ 
clined to triumph over the little bird; but, on hearing his 
cries, he could not help pitying him. “ Poor thing," said 
he, “thou art fallen into the clutches of thy tyrant i" A 
stronger tyrant, however, took up the matter; for a falcon, 
in mid-air, darting on the sparrow-hawk, strude him to the . 
ground, with the bird lifeless iif fais mkms. “Tyrant 
against tyrant," thought the Bndimiiij “is well enouf^" 
The falcon had not nnished tearing ms prey, when a lynx, 
stealing from behind a rodt on which he was perched, 
sprang on him, and, having strangled him,^bore him to the 
hedge of a neighbouring thkket, and b^an to suck bis 
bl<^ The« Brahmin was attentively viewmg thir, new die* 
play of retributive jusrice, when a sudden roar shook m 
SI huge tiltf, rushing feom the diidcet, came like * 
der on the lynx. The Brahmin was near enough to 
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hear the crashing bones, and was makh^ oft in great |crror« 
when he met an English* soldier, airm<3 with his jinu&ket 
He pointed eagerly to the*place where the tiger was making 
his Hoody^repast The soldier levelled his gun, and laid the 
tiger dead Brave fellow ’ eaclaimed the Brahmin —** 1 
am very hungry,'* said the soldier, “can you^He me a beef 
steak ? 1 see yoir*havc plenty of cows here”—** Horrible I ” 
cned ^he Brahmin; “whatI 1 kill the sacred cows of 
Brahma!**—“Then kill the **ext tiger yourself,” said the 
soldier. ^ 


TRUE HEROISM. 

You have read, my Edmund, the stories of Achilles, and 
Alexander, and Charles ot Sweden, and have, I doubt not, 
admired the high courage which seemed to set them above 
all sensationr. of fear, and rendered them capable of the 
most extraordinary actions. The world calls these men 
hoces; but, before we give them that noble appellation, let 
us consider what were the motives which animated them to 
act and suffer as they did. 

The first was a ferocious sSivage, governed by the passions 
of anger and revenge, in gratifying which he disregardrdjill 
impulses of duty and humanity *lhe second was ll•*oxi 
ca^ with the love ol» glory—^^swolkn with absurd pride 
and enslaved by dissolute pleasures, and, in pursuit of these 
objects, he reckoned the blood of millions as of no account 
The third was unfeeling, obstinate, and ^annical, and pre* 
ferred ruining his countxy, and sacrificing;^all his faithful 
followers, to the ,humilhition of giving up any of his mad 
profects^ you see, was the spring of alt their c<)nduct; 
and a si^Ifish man^can never be a Hera I will give you two 
examines of heroism, one shown in acting, the 

other in suflTenngi and these shall be ffw sienes, which is 
perhaps more xhm can be. said of half that h recorded of 
Achilles jmd Alemdi^^ ** • 

You have probaldydheard something ^ Mr. Howard, the 
leformer of prisons, to whom a monument may be seen in 
Paul's Cinitch^ Hs$ whole life, almost, was heroism 
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for he confronted all sorts of dangers, with the sole view of 
relieving the miseries of his feSow-creatures; When he 
began to examine the state of pa^ns, scarcely uiy in this 
country was free from a very fatal and infectious distemper, 
railed the gaol-fever. Wherever he heard of it, hp made 
a i>oint of seeisig the poor sufferers, and often went down 
into their dungeons, when the keepers themselves would 
not accompany him. He travelled several times over alniost 
the whole of Europe, and even Into Asia, in order ^ gain 
kn >wledgc of the state of prisons and hospitals, and point 
out means for lessening the calamities that prevail in them. 
He even went into countries where the plaj^e was, that he 
might l^n the best methods of treating thaj. terrible con¬ 
tagious IRsease; and he voluntarily exposed himself to per¬ 
form a strict ejuarantine, as one suspected of having the 
infection of the jilague, only that he might be thoroughly 
ac(]iiainted with the methods used for prevention. 11c at 
length died of a fever, caught in attending on the sick on 
the borders of Crim 'I'artary, honoured and admired by all 
Kuioi>e, after having greatly contributied to enlighten his 
own and many other countries with respect to some of the 
most important objects of humanity. Such ^ as‘Howard the 
(aood; as great a hero in {ircsesving mankind, as some of the 
false heroes above mentioned were in destroying them 

My second hero is a much humbler, but not less genuine 
one. 

There was a journeyman bricklayer in this town, an able 
workman, but a very drunken, idle fellow, who spent at the 
alehouse almost all he earned, and left his wife and children 
to shift fur themselves as they could. This is. unfortunately, 
a common case ; and of all the tyranny and cruelty exercised 
in the world, 1 believe that of bad husbands and fathers is by 
much the most frequent and the worst. 

The family might have starved, but Idr his eldest son, 
whom from a child the father broughC ilg to help him in 
his work, and who was so industrious and attentive, that 
being now at^^he age of thirteen or fbuiteen, hS w&s able to 
earn pretty good wages, every ftutyng of which, that he 
could keep out of* his father’s haflias, he brought to his 
mottik' And when his brute of a fiither came tume drunk. 
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curnhg and swaaring^ and in such an ill-humour that his 
mother and. the rest of the. duldren durst not come near 
him, for fear a beating,•this good lad (Tom ms his name) 
kept near* him, to p£u:ify him, ahd*get nim Quietly to bed 
His mother, thereforci^ justly looked upon Tom as the sup¬ 
port of the family, and loved him dearly* * 

It chanced tlAt one day, Tom, In climbing up a high 
laddea with a load of in his hod, missed his hold, 
and fell dow# to the, on a heap of bricks and 

rubbish. The bystandm Ian up to him and found him all 
bloody, and. with his thigh broken, and bent quite under 



him. They raised him up, and sprinkled water in his face, 
•to recover him from a swoon into which he^hatf fallen. As 
soosi^as he tould speak, looking around, ^ith a lamentable 
tone he cried, “Oh, what will become of my poor nfbther:" 

He vfas caniet^home, I was present while the surgeon 
set his thigh. His mother was hanging over him half dis¬ 
tract^ “ D<m*t cry, mother,*^ said he, “ 1 shall get well 
again in lintk,** Not a word more, or a groan^ escape^ him 
while th^ operation lasted. 

Tom was a ragged boy, that could not read or wrt^ yet 
Tom has always stood on my list of heroes. * * 
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V ' ON MEtAJLSL-^PARt t 

George and Harry, with Utair one d;^ in thei«^ walk 
were driven by the rain to ta^^B^ter ln% b}acksmith’$ 
shed, 'fhe shower lasting som&tl&e, the bo>a, in order to 
amuse themselves, began to examine the things arouiid them. 
T<he great bellows first attracted their notice^ alnd they 
mtred the roaring it made, and the expedition with which 
it raised the fire to a heat too intense for them to look at. 



ITiey were surprised at the dextenty ifttSt which tfee smith 
fashioned a bar of iron into a hbrse-sboe; drst h^ng it, 
then hammering it well on die anvil, cutting off a proper 
length, bending it round, taming up the end^ and, lastly, 
pundiiiig the nail-holes. .They watched the w^e process 
of fitting it to the jKose's Ibot and taiiiemng it on; and it 
Jbimpcoine fair some minutea befcue.they showed a desire 
to the’shop and inoceed 01 ^. their, walk. 
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1 could never diought,'* sud Gec^e, be^nning 
the c(mvers9tion« **that7^h anard diing a$ iron could have 
been so easily managed.* 

** Nor I neither,” said Harry. * • 

7\ft It was managed, you saw, by the help of fire. The 
fire made it soft and flexible, so that the sdiith could easily 
hammer it, and tut it, ^nd b^d it to the shape he wanted; 
and lihen, dipping it in water, made it hard again. 

O, Are an other metab managed in the same manner ? 

T. 'Fhey are all worked by the help of fire in sonie way 
or other, either in melting thenv or making them soft. 

O. llievs are many sorts of tnbtals, are there not ? • 

r. Yes, several; and, if you have a mind, I will tell you 
about some of them, and their uses. 

<7. Pray do* sir. 

IT. Yes; 1 should like to hear all things. 

7! Well, then; first, let us conflUr what a metal is. 1 >o 
you think you should know one finom a ston^? 

^ (7. A stone I Ypi, I could -not mistake a piece of lead 
or iron for a stone. , 

71 How would you distinguish it ? 

G. A metal is bright and shining. 

7* True; brilliancy is bne of the qualities of metals. 
But glass and crystal are very bright too. ^ 

Af. But one may see through glass, and not thn^ igh a 
piece of metal * 

71 Right Metals are brilliant, but opaque, or not trans¬ 
parent The thinnest plate of meial that can be made will 
keep out the light as enectually as a stone wall 
G. Metals are very heavy, too. ^ 

T, True., They are*the heaviest bodies in nature; for 
the lightest metal is' nearly twite as heavy as the Jieaviest 
stone. , Well, whgt else ? 

G, Why, fhey bear beating with a hammer, whicli a 
stone would not, without flying in pieces. 

7.' Yey; jhat property of extending or spreading under 
the hanger is wea maUtainHty; and another like* it, is 
that trf'bearing to be drawn out into a i^ire, which is called 
duetiiify. Metals have both these, and much of thtif use 
depend upon them. 
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O. Aletals will melti too. 

IT What I will iron melt ? 

T. Yes; all metals will melt, though some require greater 
heat than others. The jpibperty of mdting b called fusibility. 
Do you know anything more about them ? 

G. No ; exce]^ that they come out of the ground, I believe. 

7! 'fhat is properly added; for 4t b tub circumstance 
which makes them rank omon^fissils^ or minerals. T/) sum 
up their character, then, a me^ b a brilliant, opaque, heavy, 
malleable, ductU^ and fusible mineral 

G. 1 think I can hardly remember all that. 

*T. The names may sli^ your memory, but jou cannot 
see metals at all used, without being sensible of the things. 

G. But what are fires t I remember seeing a heap of 
iron ore which men were breaking with hammers, and it 
looked only like ston(b|^ 

T, The ore of a mSlib the state in which it is generally 
met with in tty; earth, when it is so mixed with stony and 
other matters as not to shew its proper qualities as a metal. 

H. How do peoplq know it, then ? 

T. By experience. It was prob^y accident that, in the 
early ages, discovered that certain fossils, by the force of hre, 
might be made to yield a nfbtal. The experiment was 
repgated on other fossils; so that, in length of time, all 
the different metals were found out, and alt the different 
forms in which they lie concealed in the ground. The know> 
ledge of this b called Mmerahgy^ and a very important 
science it is. 


G. Yes, I suppose so; for metals are very valuable 
things. Our n^xt neighbour,, Mr. Sterling, I have heard, 
gets a great deal of money every *yeat from hb mines in 
Wales.. ♦ 


7! He does. The mineral riches of ^ome countries are 


much superior to that of their products above ground, and 
the revenues of many kings are in great part derived from 
their mines. . * «• 

*Ii, X suppose they must be gold and silver mif^ 

T, Those, to bq, sure, are the most valuable, if me metab 
are found in tolerable abundance. But do you know why 
they are so ^ 
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//, Because money i^macle of gold and silver. * 

T Tiiat Js a princi^ reason^ no doubt. But these 
metals have intrindc pioperties, that make them highly 
valuable, elsO) jn'Obably, they woufd not have b^n chostm 
in so many countries to make money of. In the first place, 
gold and silv^ are both puffed metws^ that^s, indestructible 
m the hre. jOthbr metaK (if kept a considerable time in the 
fire, change by degrees into a powdery or scaly matter, 
called a cabc. You have melted tead. 1 daresay? 

G. Yes, often. <' 

7\ Have you not, then, perceived a drossy film collect 
upon its su^ace, after it had been kept melting a while ? .v 

G. Yes. 

T. That is a calx; and, in time, the whole lead wjsuld 
change to such a substance. You npy see, too, when you 
have heated the poker red-hot, son^ scales separate from it, 
which are brittle. 

JI. Yes; the kitchen poker is almost bpmt away, by 
putting it into the hre. 

T, Well—^all metals undergo these, changes, except gold 
and silver but these, if kept ever so long in the hottest fire, 
sustain no loss or change. They aje, therefore, called perftci 
meiah. Gold has several cfther rmarkable properties It 
is the heaviest of all metals. ^ 

H. What, is it heavier than lead ? 

T, Yes, about half heavy again. It is between nine¬ 
teen and twenty times as heavy as an equal bulk of 'water. 
This great weight Is a ready means of discovering counter¬ 
feit gold coin from genuine; for, as gold must be adulterated 
with something much than itself, % false coin, if of 

the same lyeight with" ilm true, will sensibly larger. 
Gold, too, is the most ductile of^^l metxd& You have seen 
leaf-gold? 

G, Yes; 1 bought a book of it once. 

T. Leaf-gold is made by beating a plate of gold, placed 
between pieces of akin, with heavy homers, till it is spread 
out to tli^il utmost degree of thinneiik And so grea^is its 
capacity for being extended, that a singly grain of the met^ 
which would be scarcely larger than a laige pinX bea(^ i» 
beaten out to a surface of fifty square inches. 
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€r* l^at is wond^ul, indeedbut I know leaf>gold 
must be very thin, for it will almost' upon air. 

T. By drawing gold oUt to a wire, it may be still farther 
expended. Gold wire, tuT it is called, is made with silver, 
overlaid with a small proportion of gold, and they are drawn 
out together. Ih the wire commonly used for laces, and 
embroidery, and the like, a grain of gold is Wiade complete!)’ 
to cover a length of three hundred and fifjtyrtwo feet: and 
when it is stretched slSl &rthcf, by Hatting, Jt will reach four 
hundred and one ‘; - 

G. Prodigious! What a va^t w:ay a guinea might be 
drawn out, then! 

T. Yes; the gold ot a guinea, at that rate, would reach 
above nine miles and a half; that of a sovereign of course 
not quite so much, ^his property in gold, of being call¬ 
able of extension to so extraordinary a degree, is owing to 
its great tenacity or cohesion of prides, which is such, 
that you can hardly break a piece of gold wire by twisting 
it; and a wire bf gold will sustain a greater weight than one 
of any other metal equally thick. 

//. ITien it would make very good wire for hanging bells. 

T. It would i but such bell-hanging would come rather 
too dear. Another valuilble qudity of gold is its hne colour. 
Yoq,know, scarcely anything makes a more splendid appear¬ 
ance than gilding. And a peculiar advantage of it is, that 
gold is not liable to rust or tarnish, as other metals are. It 
will keep its colour fresh for a great many years in a pure 
and clear air. 

M 1 remember the vame of the church steeple was newly 
gilt two years ago, and it looks as at hrst 

T. This property of not ruffimK %auld render gold very 
useful for a variety of purposes, n It were' more commoa 
It would make excellent co<S:ing utensils, imer>|npes, mathe¬ 
matical mstnzments, dock-work, khd Jthe Ime. 

G. But is not gold soft.^ I have seen pieces of gold 
bent double. ? . 

T, Yes it Is next ||^plhie5s to lead, and therefii^ when 
it U made into coi^ ot:.used fi>r any common purpos^Jt 
is mixed with a small proportion of some other mend, in 
order to harden it This k called its Our gold cbtn 
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has one-^twelfth part of afloy, which is a mixture of silver and 
{ opp€r. * ^ 

G, How heautt&d oetf gold coin is 1 
T, there is no metal takel a stamp or impressidh 
better: and it is capable of a very dne polish. 

G. What countries yield the most gold ? * 

7! South AnlbricA, «the East Indies^ and the coast of 
Amc% ('alifort;^^ in North America, is at this time won¬ 
derfully productive and likely to continue so. Europe 
affords but little; yet a moderate ouantity is got every year 
from Hungary. 

G, 1 ha^ read of rivers rolling sands of gold. Is there 
any truth in that ? * ^ 

T. The poets, as usual, have greatly exaggerated the 
matter; however, there are various streams in different parts 
of the world, the sands of which contain particles of gold, 
and some of them in such quantity as to be worth the 
search ; those of California especially. 

How does the gold comtf there ? 

T. It is washed down, along with thp soil, from mountains 
by tlie torr;pnts which afe the bourres of rivers. 

//. What a line thing it would be to hnd a gold-mine on 
one’s estate \ * 

T. Perhaps not so fine as you may imagine, for mapy a 
one does not pay the cost of working. A coal-pit would pro¬ 
bably be a better thing. Who do you think ore the greatest 
gold-iinders in Europe? 

//. I don't know. 

T. The gipsies in Hungary. A number of half-starved, 
half-naked wretches of community ea;iptoy themselves 
in washing gnd facking^the sands of some mountain-streams 
in that country, which contain gold, from which they obtain 
just profit enough to keep body and soul together; whereas, 
had they employed themselves m agriculture or manufactures, 
diey might have got a comfOrtal^ subsistence Gold, almost 
all the wodd over, is ffrst got by slaves, and it too often 
makes of those who possess much of it* * 

G. For my pait» I should be content with a sUvermtne. 

lElut we Mve no silver-mines in England have we ? 

Ti None, pioperly SO called; but silver is procurqiS in 
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some of our Icad-miues. There are, however, pretty rich 
silver-mines in various parts of Europe; but the richest of 
all are in Peru, in South America. 

G, Are not ilie faroou's mines of Potosi there?* * 

71 They are. Shall I now tell you some of the pro- 
}}erties of silver F 

G. By all means. * ‘ 

7! It is the other perfect meUcL It is as Httlediable 
to rust as gold, though, indeed, it re^dil^gets tarnished. 

H. Yes; I know our footman is oAen obliged to clean 

our plate before it is used. * 

c7! Plate, however, is not made of pure silve*, any more 
than silver cqij|^ and silver Utensils of all sorts." An alloy is 
mixed with it, as with gold, to harden it; and that makes it 
more liable to tarnish. 

G, Bright silver, 1 think, is almost as beautiful as gold. 

7! It is the most beautiful of the white metals, and is 
capable of a very fine polish \ and this, togeiher with its 
rarity, makes it used for a great variety of ornamental pu^^* 
poses. Then it is nearly as ductile and malleable as gold. 

G. I have had sllverdeaf, ana it seemed as thin as gold- 
leaf. 

T It is nearly so. lliat is used for silvering, as gold- 
lea(is for gilding. It is common, too, to cover metals with 
a thin coating of silver, which is called plating. 

II, The child^s sauc^pw is silvered over on the inside. 
What is that for? 

T, To prevent the food from getting any taint from the 
metal of the saucepan \ for silver is not capable of being 
corroded or dissplv^ by any of the acids or other liquids 
used in food, as iron and copper are ^ 

H. And that is the reason, I suppose, chat fruit-knives are 

made of silver ? * 

7. It is : but the softness of the metal makes them bear 
a very poor edge. 

« G. Does silver melt easily? 

71 'Silver ahd gold both melt more difficultly than lead; 
nor till they are above a common red heat As. to the 
weight of silver, it is nearly one-haif less than that of gold, 
beii^ only eleven times as heavy as water. 
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H, Is quicksilver a kind of silver? 

T, ft tak^ its name from silver^ being very lik$ it in 
colour: btit m reality it i» a vtrf diFTerent thing, an<l one of 
the most singular of the metal kindt • 

G* It is not maUedbUy I am sure 
T, No; not when it is quick or jBiiid, a^ it always is in 
our climate Bui a vety great degree cold makes it solid, 
and tlmn it is malleable, lite other metale 

G. I have heatd of Wlmg quicksilver ; pray, what does 
that mean ? 

Zt It means destroying its property of running about, by 
mixing it something else llius, if quicksilver be w|li 
rubbed with iat, or oil, or gum, it unites with them, losing 
all its metallic appearance, or fluidity. It also unites readily 
with gold and silver, and several other metals, into the 
form of a sort of shining paste which is called an amalgam* 
This is one of the ways of gilding or silvering a thing. 
Your buttons are gilt by means of an amalgam. 

_Jp, How is that done ? • * 

^7! The shells of the bu^hs, which arc made of copper, 
are shaken in a h^t withfflump of *amalgam of gold and 
quicksilver,* till they are all covered over with it They are 
then put into a soA of flyingqMm, and held over the fire. 
The quicksilver, being vcjt volatile in its nature, flics off 
in the form of smoke, or vapour, when it is heated, leaffing 
the gold behind it spread over the surface of the butt(..n& 
Thus, many dozen are gilt at once, with the greatest ease. ^ 
H* What a clever way! 1 should like vastly to see it 
done. 

T* You may see it any day at Birmingham, if,you happen 
to be there^‘ as twell alt a j^reat many othd* curious opera- 
dons'on metak ( ^ 

G, ^hat a wejj^t quicksiliwr Is; I remember taking up 
a bottle full it, and I had like to have dropped it again, 
it was so much heavier than t expected. 

7! Ycjy; is one of the heaviest of the metals—alwut 
fifteen tijfhes as heavy as water. • • 

G* Is not mirittry a name for quicksilver ? I have heard 
them talk of the mejrcury rising and falling in the thermo^ 
meter and barometer, pr weadi^-giassea 
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T. It k You perhaps may have hcar<j[, too» of met- 
(urial MfdidneSi which arc those haad<^ of quipksilvef pre¬ 
pared in one manner of another jf. ; ' ! 

( G. What arc they good for ? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

7\ For a great variety of cbmplathts,. Vptir brother 
took some lateV for the worms ; and they are often given 
for breakings out on the skin, for sores and swellings, and 
for affections of the liver:’ But*they have one remarkable 
effect, when taken in a con$idem)% quantity, which is, to 
loosen the teeth, and cause great eaf^ctoration. This state 
is railed salivation. 

7/ I used to think qutcksilv^ was ^ison. ,, 

T. When in its common state of running quicksilver, it 
generally does neither good nor harm; but it may be pre- 
jjared so as to be a most violent medidne, or even a imlson. 
ii. Is it useful for anything else? 

7: Yes, for a variety of purposes in the arts, which I 
c annot now very well explain to you. But you, will perhaps 
be surprised to‘ hear that one of the finest red paints la made 
from (Juicksilver. 

G. A red paint !—which is tUll. 

/: Vermilion, or cinnabar, Which ts aparticufar mixture 
of sulphur with quicksilver. * ^ ^ ' 

//. Is quicksilver found in this country ? 

Na The greatest quantity comes from Spain, Istria, 
and South America, It is a considerable object of com¬ 
merce, and bears a high value, though much inferior to 
silver. Well, so much for metals at present We will talk 
of the rest on some future opp^^ctmity^ , 


FLYING AND SWIMMIIJG. 

‘‘ Haw I wish I could fly I** cried Kobert, as he was gasmg 
after his pigeons, that were exerdsih^ themselves in a 
moming^s flight “ How fine it must be to so^ to such a 
heighttand to dash throu^ the air with so swift a iflotton! ” 
“1 doubt not,” hts father, *Mhat paeons have 
great |)leasurc in it; but we have our pleanii^ too; and 
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it is idle to indulge londngs for things quite beyoqd our 
power* ^ ^ ^ , 

But do you think UHmpossi)^ for men to learn to Hy ? 
I do? for t see they are not ftimishcd b>* nature wuk 
organs requisite for the |>urpot^ ^ 

JR. Might not artihcial wThgs lie rom^ived, surli as 
Dasdalus is said t€» hav<o used ? 

P, possibly they might ;*but the difficulty would he» to 
put them in motion. 

H, Why could not a man move them» if they were 
fastened to hU shoulders, as well as a bird? 

E Becait^e he has got arms to move, which the bird hgs 
not. I'hc same oigans which in quadrupeds are employed 
to move the fore-legs, and in man the arms, are used by 
birds in the motion of the wings. Nay, the muscles, oi 
bundles of flesh, that move the wings, are f)roportionalIy 
much larger and stronger than those bestowed ujxin our 
arms; so thai it is iro]^s$ible, formed as wc are, that we 
should use wings, were they made and fasfened on with 
ever so much art. 

E. But ^ngels, and cdptift, and such things, are patnte<l 
with wings; and I think they look very natural. 

F. To you they may ap]iear so; but an anatomint secs 
them at once to be monsters, which could not really exist. 

E. Cod might have created winged men, however, 
had pleased. * 

F No doubt; but they' could not have had the same 
shape that men have now. They Would have been different 
creatures, such aB.|||tll$ not in His plan to create. But you, 
that long to f{y*-<^Sn«der if you have m^c u^ of all the 
faculties alrgadv tglven ^ou 1 You want to subdue the cle¬ 
ment of air—what can you do with that of water ? Qan > ou 
swim? • « 

E. No, not yet 

F Your companion, Johnson, I think, can swim very 
well . 

E. Y^ 

F Reflect then, on the difibrence between him and you. 
A'boat oversets with you both, in a deep stream. You 
I^ump at once to the bottom, and almost inevitably lose 
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yotir Ijfe. He rises like A cork, darts away with the greatest 
ease, and reaches the shore in peri^ safetjr. 3oth of you, 
pursued by a bull, come to the side of a fiver. He jumps 
ki, and crosses it. You'are drowned if you attempt it, and 
toAd by the bull if you do What an advantage he has 
over you! Vei; you arc fuihnished widi exactly the same 
bodily powers that he is, How is this? ^ 

liecause he has been taught, and I have not , 

F. True; but it is an easy tmt^ to learn, and requires no 
other instruction than boys can give one another, when they 






bathe together; so that I wonder onyffldy should neglect 
to acquire an art at once so {^reeaole ^nd useful. I he 
Romans used to say, by way of proverb, of a blockhead, 
“He can neither read nor swim,” You rnay remember how 
Ciesar was saved at Alexandria, by ^rowiiig himself into the 
sea, and swimming with one hand, while he held up his 
Commentaries with the other. 

should like very well to swim, and I have dften tried, 
but I always pop under water, and that daunts me^ 

F And it is Uiat fear which prevents you from succeeding. 

But is H as natural for man to swim as for other crea* 
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tures ? 1 have heard that the young of all other animals $wim 
the fim time they are th^wn into the water. 

FI They ao-^heyare without fear, in our climate, the 
water is geneiaQy cold, and is early tmide an object of terror. 
But in hot countries, where bathing is one of the greatest 
of pleasures, young cl^dren swim so early Und well, that 1 
should suppose diiey take to it almost naturally. 

f am resolved to leant, and 1 will ask Johnson to take 
me with him to the river. 

F: Do ; but let him Hnd you a safe place to begin at I 
don’t want you, however, to proceed so cautiously as Sir 
Nicholas <iid, , 

F. How was that ? 

F. He spread himself out on a large table, and, placing 
before him a basin of water with a frog in it, he struck with 
his arms and legs, as he observed the animal do» 

F. And did that teach him ? 

F. Yes—u> swim on dry land; but he never ventured 
Jijjnself in the water. * * 

F. Shall I get corks or bladders ? 

F No; learn to de{9end on your'own powers. It is a 
good lesson in other things, as well as in swimming. But 
corks or bladders, if accidentally allowed to get out of their 
pro|>er position, are very dangerous, and have occasioned 
the loss of many lives. * ^ 


TitE FEMALE CHOICE 
J Tale. 

A VooNO girl, having fatigued herself one hot day with 
running about the gsuden, sat herself down in a pleasant 
arbour, where she presently fell asleep. During her slum* 
l>er, two female %ures presented themselves before her. 
One wa% loosely habited in a thin robe of pink, with light 
green t|^min|^ Her sash of silver gauze ^flowed to the 
ground H|tr fair hair fell tn ringlets pown her neck, and 
her Yltad-dnss consi^ed of artificial flowers interwoven 
with fellers. held m one hand a balKickd, and in 
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the other a fancy dress all covered with spangles and knots 
of ga)f ribbon. She advanced sni£lmg to the girl, and with 
a familiar air thus addressed her - 
. **My dearest Melissa, I am a kind genius,*who have 
watch^ you from your birth, and have joyfully beheld all 
your beauties axpand, till at length they have rendered you 
a (ompanion worthy of me. See what 1 *^ave brought you. 
'this dress and this ticket wilt give you free access to all the 
ravishing delights of my palace^ With me you wul ijass 
your days in a perpetual round of ever-varying amusements. 
Like the gay butterfly, you wilt have no other business than 


\ • 



to Sutter from dower to flower, and spread your ebanns 
before admiring spectators. No restraint^ no toils, no duii 
tasks are to be found within my happy Momi&ina Ail is 
pleasure, hfe, and good humour. Come, then, my dear 1 
Let me put on you this dress, which wift make you quite 
enchanting; and awa\ away with me!** 

Melissa felt a strong inchna ion to comply with the call 
ot this inviting nymph; but first she thougnt *it %ould be 
prudent, at least, to ask her name; 

My namt^** said she, “is Dissipatioii.* * 

The otbe^ female then advanc^, was cloth^ in a 
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dose liabit of htcmn sito^ simpljr ^Iteved with white.^ She 
wore hair uhdfer a pwii cap. Her whole 'person 

was perfec^y fidtt ati4 dean. Her look was serious, but 
satished; and her air was staid and composed She held 
in one hand a distaff; on the opposite arm hun|; a work- 
basket ; and the girdle round hex wmst was^ garnished with 
scissors, knitting ^teedles, r^s* and other implements of 
ferdaie laboUn A bunch of keys hung at her side. She 
thus accosted the s^ping.girl 
** Melissa, I am the genius who have ever been tlxe friend 
and companion of your mother; and I now offer my pro¬ 
tection to 3 |;pu. ! have no allurements to tempt yoti wit^, 

like those m«iny gay rival. Instead of spending all your 
time in amusetnentsj if you enter yourself of my train, you 
must rise early, and pass the long day in a variety of em- 
ploymencs, some of them difficult, some laborious, and all 
requiring some exertion of body or mind. Vou must dress 
plainly, live ipostly at home, and aim mostly at being useful, 
jather than shining. But, in return, I will eiUsure you con- 
*tent, even spirits, self^qiprobation, and the esteeq||of all 
who thoroughly know you. If these 'offers appear to your 
young mind less inxdting than those of my rival, be assiued, 
however, that they are moro real She has promised much 
more than she can ever make good Perpetual pleasures 
are no more in the power of Dissipation, than of ^Vieffor 
Folly, to bestow. Her delights quickly pall and are in« vit- 
ably Succeeded by languor and disgust She appears to 
you under a disguise, and what you see is not her real face. 
For mysell I ^all never seem to you less amiable than I 
now do, but on the contrary, you will like me^ better and 
better. If I look grave to you now, you iJill hear me sing 
at my work^i and, when work.is over, I can dance toa 
Bpt 1 have said enough., It i$ time for vou to choose whom 
you w^ follow, at^ upon tl^t choice all your happiness de¬ 
pends. If yqii wbujkl know name, it is Housewifei)'. ** 
Melissa with more attention than delight; and, 

though okemwed her manner, ehe could not help turning 
again to me fodh at the hm speaker. She beheld 

her still odermg her {wesems with so b^tchit^ an air, that 
she felt it scaroSfy P^hie fp j when, bysa lueky acd> 
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dent, the mask, with whidt Oissif^on's face was so artfully 
covered| fell off. As soon as Met^ beheld, instead of the 
smiling features of jrouth and cheerfulness, a countenance 
wan and ghastly with sickness, and soured by ffretfulness, 
she turned away with horror, and gave her hand unreluc> 
tantly to her sober and sincere companion. 


CwentietbJSvening. 


ON METALS.—Part II. 

Tut^r — George^Jfarry, 

T. Well, have you forgotten what I told you about metals 
the other day ? 

G. Oh no! 

//. 1 am sure 1 have not. 

T. iVhat metals were they t^t we talked about? 

G. ISold, silver, and quicksilver. 

T. SupiK)se, then, we go on to some of the others ? 

6r. Pray do. 

H. Yes, by all means. 

Very well. You know copper^ I don’t doubt 

G. Oh yes! ^ • 

T. What colour do you call it ? 

<?. I think it is a sort qf reddish-brown. 

T, True. Sometimes, however, it is of a bright red, like 
s6aling-wax. It is not a very heavy metal, being not quite 
nine times the height of water. U is very ductile, bearing 
to be rolled or hammered out to a very tHiA 4 )Iate, and also 
to be drawn out to a fine wire. 

If. I remember seeing a halfpenny that had been rolled 
out to a long ribbon. 

G. Yes: and I have seen hat^a4ozen men at a time, 
with, great hammers, beating out a piece of copper at the 
6kazier’& . ^ 

71 Copper requires a very consideralde heat to melt it; 
and by^ long expwure to the fire, it may be burned, or cal- 
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cined; for it, HkjCf all we are now to speak of, is an mperftet 
metal.* ^ 

H, And It nists. very duily, does it not? 

T. It does; for all adds dissolve or corrode it, so do 
salts of every kind; whence even air and common water in 
a short time act upon it, for they are nevei^firee from some¬ 
what of a saline naturer 
T?.^Is not verdigris the itist.of copper? 

T, It is; a rust produced by the acid of grapes. But 



every rust of cof^r is of a blu^or green colour, as well as 
verdigris. 

//. And arc they all ^ison, too? ^ 

T. '^I'hey are aU so, *in some di^ee, prodfuting violent 
sickness an& pain in the bowels. They are all, tpo, ex- 
tremely^nauseous to the taste; aitd the metal itself, when 
heated, tastes and smells very disagreeably. 

G. Why Js it used, then; so much in cooking, brewing, 
and the Uke^ 

71 Bemuse it is a ^very convenient .metal for iwaking 
vessels, ^spec^ly large ones, as it is easily worked, and is 
sudieienUy strong thtmgh hammered thin, and bears the hre 
wdl And if vessels of it are kept quite clean, hnd the 

liquor not suBeied to stand l<mg in them when cold, there 

c 
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is no danger in their use. But eopper vessels for cooking 
are generally lined on the inside wim tin« 

G, what else is copper used for^ 

«7! A variety of things.* Sheets of copper are sometimes 
used to cover buildings; and a great quantity is consumed 
in sheathing ships, that in covering all the part under 
water; the purpose of which is to protect the timber from 
the worms, and also to make the. ship sail faster, by mesuis 
of the greater smoothness and forpe with which the cupper 
makes way through the water. 

H. Money is made of copper, too. 

T, It is; for it takes an impression in coining very well, 
and its value is a proper proiKirtion below silver for a price 
for the cheapest commodities. In some poor countries, 
they have little other than copper coiti. Another great use of 
copper IS as an ingredient in mixed metals, such as bell- 
metal, cannon-metal, and particularly bra.ss. 

H. But brass is yellow. 

7T True; it is converted to that colour by means of 
another metallic substance, named ai/rc, or s^Utr^ the natural 
colour of which is i;ifhite. Zinc, as much cheaper than 
copper, and less liable to corrode, has been extensively 
brought into use of late years, fo’‘ a variety of purposes. A 
kifld of brown stone called calamine^ is an ore of zinc. By 
filling a pot with layers of powdered calamine and charcoal, 
placed alternately with copper, and applying a pretty strong 
heat, the dne is driven in vapour out of the calamine, and 
penetrates the copper, charming it into brass. 

G, What is the use of turning copper into brass? 

7! It gains a fine, golddike colour, and becomes harder, 
more easy to melt, and less liable to rust ^ Hence it is pre¬ 
ferred for a variety of utensils, ornamental and ustSfel Brass 
does not bear hammering well, but is generally cast in the 
shape wanted, and then turned in a lathe and polished. Well 
—these are the principal things I have to say about copper. 

But where does it come from? 

T. Copper is found in many countries. Our 2»lahd yields 
abundance, especially in Wales and Cornwall In Anglesey 
is a whole hill, called Paris-mount^ oonsisting of copper 
ore, from wh'ch immense quantities are dug every year. 
Now for 
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M Ay i Hiit i»;t6e most of all metals. 

T, J. thinkii k is a^so the most eommon, f5i there 

are few counts in thc^ world possessing hills aftd rocks, 
where it k hot met with, more or Jess. Iron is the hardest 
of metals, the most elgs^ or springer, the most tenacious or 
difficult to hrea^ ndsd to gold, the most difficultly fusible, 
and one ot the l^test^ being only seven or eight times as 
he<kvy as wat^ ? 

6^sYou say it is difficult to break; but I snapped the 
blade of a penknife, die offier day, bf only bending it a little; 
and my mother is continuai||k breaking her needles. 

71 Properly objected 1 ISit the qualities of iron differ 
extremely, according' to the method of preparing it Thtre 
are forged iro*n, ckst iron, and steel, which are very different 
from each other. Iron, when first melted from its ore, has 
little malleability, and the vessels and other implements that 
are made of it in that state, by casting into moulds, are easily 
broken. It requires toughness and malleability by/^i>/g; 
which is donfc by ii ating it, when red hot, with heavy ham- 
•mtrs, till it becomes ductUe and flexible. Steel, apain, is 
made by beating small •bars of iron with wood-ashes, char¬ 
coal, bone and horn shavings, or other inflammable matters, 
by which it acquires a finq^ grain and more compact tex¬ 
ture, and becomes harder and more elastic. Steel may be 
retgliered either very flexible, or brittle, by different manners 
of impering^ which is performed by heating and then quench¬ 
ing it «n water. Steel is iron in a higher state of excelience. 

G. All cutting ihstniments made of steel, are they 
not? ■ ^ 

T, Y4s ; and the very fine edged ones arc generally tem¬ 
pered britde, as mzors, j^hknive^ and surgeons’ instruments; 
but sword-bkd^lire made flexible, and the best of them will 
bend double, without br^tking or ^coming crookedT The 
steel of which springs are has the highest possible degree 

of elasticity - ^ is one of the finest 

examples of this kbid for ornaments, is made ex- 

tremdy Hard Und close-grain^ so as to bear an exquisite 
pdt^. Common^ hammered Iron t$ chiefly used for works 
’ of strength, as hoise^o^ bars, bolts, and the like. It will 
bebd, Imt not straighten kself again, as you mayj^e in the kit¬ 
chen poker. Cast iron Uusi^ lor pots and cal<&oni,cffDnon, 
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cannon-balls, grates, pillars, and many other purposes in 
which liardness, without flexibility, b wanted. 

G. What a vast variety of uses this metal is put to t 
J'T Yes; 1 know not ^en I should have done, if I were 
to tell you of all. 

7/ Then I tl9ink it is really more valuable than gold, 
though it is so much cheaper. , 

T. That was the opinion of the wise Solon, when ‘ne 
observed to the rich king Crqesu-s, who was showing him 
his treasures, **he who possesses more ^ iron, will soon be 
master of all this gold.^' 0 

//. I suppose he meant weapons and armour ? 

7' He did; but there are many pobler uses for these 
metals; and few circumstances denote the progress of the 
arts in a country more than having attained the full use of 
iron, without which scarcely any manufacture or machinery 
can lie brought to perfection. From the difficulty of melt¬ 
ing it out of the ore, ntany nations have been longer in 
discovering it than some of the other metals. The Greeks, 
in Homer’s time, seem to have employed copi^er or bra.s5 
for their weapons much more than iron; and the ancient 
Egyptians, as well as the Greeks, are stdd to "have pos¬ 
sessed the art, since lost, of hardening their copper or brass, 
so that it would take an edge similar to tliat of fine steel, 
'fh^lex leans and Peruvians, who {Xissessed gold and sU^r, 
were unacquainted with iron when the Spaniards invaded 
them. ' 

G. Iron is very subject to rust, however. 

7! It is so, and that is one of its worst properties. 
Every liquor, and. even f^oist air» corrodes it But the rust 
of iron is not perhiciotis; on the contrary, jt is a very useful 
medicine. Of late year% a mode has b^n invented, by the 
application of galvanic action, to prevent |ron from |;iisting. 

G. 1 have heard of steel drops Apid steel-fltings given for 
medicines. ^ . ' 

u 7* Yes: iron is given in a vaiiety of forms; and the 
propel^ of them all is to strengthen the constitutaot^ Many 
springs are made m^icinal by the iron that they d^olve in 
the towels of the earth. These are called chalyhtate waters, 
and they may be known by their inky taste, and the rust- 
coloured sediment they leave in their course. 
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If, May we ormk su^ water, if we meet with it?, 

T.*Yts; janlesa long^continued, it will do you jno barm; 
and in some cases inay*be beneficial. There is one other 
property txf irdn well worth knowing, and that is, that ie is 
the only thing attracted by the magnet or loadstone. 

G. 1 had a magnet once that would tai^ up needles and 
k^s ; bdt it seeing a» bar of iron itself. 

*7!^ True. The real loadstone, which is a particular ore 
of iron, can commuhicatf its virtue to a piece of iton, by 
rubbing it; nay, a bar of iron itself, in length of time, by 
being placed in a pardculs^ position, will acquire the same 
property. - ^ 

G, Is all the iron used in England produced here ? 

T, By no means. Our extensive manufactures require a 
great importation of iron. Much is brought from Norway, 
Russia, and Sweden; and the Swedish is reckoned par¬ 
ticularly excellent 

Well, now to another metal. I daresay you can tell me 
deal about /ead} • 

H, I know several things about it. It is very heavy and 
soft, and easU yJ g fe lted/ 

T. True; ate some of its distinguishing properties. 
Its weight is eleven and twelve times that of water. 

Its colour is a dull, bluish white ; and from this livid hue, 
as well as its being totally void of spring or elastkity^t has 
acquired a sort of character of dulness and sluggishness. 
Thu^we say of a stupid man, that he has a leaden disposi¬ 
tion. 

G, Lead is very malleable, 1 t hfeik * 

T, Yes; it may be beaten out\a|H>^a piet^ thin leaf, but 
it will not bear ^duawi^ into it is not only very 

fusible, but very readily calcined by hest, changing into a 
powdgr, or a s^ly matter, which may be made to take all 
ct^ours by the fire/hrom yellow tp deep red. You have 
seen ired lead ? .' 

G. Y^. 

T* That Is calcined le^ exposed for a considerable time 
to a string flame. I^d may even changed into glass, 
by a snoderaie heat; and there is a good deal of it In our 
finest glass. 

Q, What is white lea^, or ceruse? 
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TT is lead corroded by die of vinegar. Lead, in 
yariotts forms, is much used by pmnters. Its ^Ces dissolve 
in oil, and are employed for thd purpose ^pf thu^ening 
paint and making it dtv." AH ldtd-|uunts, hdWevdl’, are un¬ 
wholesome as long as they condnite . td smell, and the fumes 
of lead, when melted, are alro p^iciotts. This Is the 
cause why painters and plumbers, am so su|]ject to various 
diseases, particularly violent coUdi apd ^sies.' The tvhite- 
lead manu&cture is so hurtful to 4he healdi^ that the work¬ 
men, in a very short time, are apt to lose the use of their 
limbs and be otherwise severe^ Indisposed, . 

I wond»^, then, that anybody will work in,(t 
T, Ignorance and high wages are sufficient to induce 
them. But it is to be lamented thiu in a great many manu¬ 
factures the health and lives of indtinduaU are sacrihced to 


the convenience and profit of the community. Lead, too, 
when dissolved, as it may be in all sour liquors, is a slow 
poison, and the more dangerous, as it impair'no disagree¬ 
able taste. A salt of lead, made with vinegar, is so sweet 
as to be called the sug^ of lead. It has been too common 
to put this, or some other preparation p£||^d, into sour 


wines, in order to cure them; and much P|f|hief has been 
done by this practice, 

If lead be poisonous, is it hot wrong to make water- 
pipes *and cisterns of it ? 

T, This has been objected to; but it does not appear 
that water can, of itself, dissolve any of the lead. Nor does 
it readily rust in the gir f and.hen^e it is much used to 
cover buildings witlw as to line spouts and water¬ 

courses For thfse pp^es the lead is cast into sheets, 
which are easily cut andniimmeredIhtoany shi^ie. 

H. B*iUets and shot; too, are made of lead ? 

T. Some of them are and sh tl^ way it is tec times 
more destructive than poison, 1 . . 

fr, I think lead seewf^ be thpre^used than any metal, 
ej^ptiron. ■ 

*T. It is; and the plenty of It jin Olur. country is a great 
beneht to us, both for domestic,^ and as im ar^cle that 
brings in much profit by exportation.. ♦ 


G. Where kre our 


ar pnfidpal 
uch scattei 


kat^mines? 


^ They are much scattered about our Island. The 
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west of En^imil produces a ffteat dea)» in Cornwall, Devon- 
ahire,*and Somersetshire. Wales alfor^ a lai^e quantity. 
Derl^shire *has long been noted for its lead-mineS, and so 
have Northumberland and Durham. And there are cqp- 
siderable ones in the southern part of Scotland. 

' Now, do you recollect another metal to he spoken about ? 

(r. Tin. (ft « 

Tru& Till resembles lead in colour, but has a more 
silvei)^ whiteness^ It and dexibte, like lead, but is 

distinguished b^ the cracluing noise it makes on being bent. 
It melts as easily as lead, and also is readily calcined, by 
keeping it in the hre. It is the lightest of ail metals, being 
only seven^mes heavier than water. It may be beaten into 
a thm leaf, but not drawn out to wire. * 

G, Is tin of much use ? 

T. It is not often used by itself, )>ut ver) fiequently In 
conjunction with other metak As tin is little liable to 
rust, or to bp corroded by common liquors, it is employed 
^ for a lining or coadng of vessels (uade ofcopter or iron. The 
' sabcepans and kettles in the ktt<^en, you know, are all tinned 

6*. Yes. Hme^itdone? * 

T, By metdl||u tin, and spreading it upon the surfa< e 
of the copp#, vSiich is ftiat lightly pitched over, in oidei 
to make the tin adhere. 

If. But what arc the vessels made at the tinman’s Are 
they not called tm ^ • 

^.'•Na Ttntied-ytw (as it is properly called) is made 
of thin iron plates, coated over with tin, by dipping them 
into a vessel fullof melted do. 'Iliese plates are afterwards 
cut and bent to proper shapi^ and |he joinings are soldered 
together with a jfnixture of dn and other Inetais. Another 
similar use^of tin is in what is called the silvering of pins 

G. What, is not that real silvertng? 

T. fio. The VloSy which ate made of brass wire, afiei 
being pomted and headed, are boiled in water, in which 
grain-tilt is put ^idqng mtb tartar, which is a crust that 
collects'bn* the insiide of wiiie<a$ks. The tartar dissolves 
some Olathe tin, and makes it adhere to the surface of the 
pins :«afid thus thousands are covered In an instant. 

H, That b as clever as what you told us pf the gilding 
of buttons, 
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7T It k Another putpose for which great quantities of 
tin used to be employed was the making of pewter.. The 
best pewter consilts chiehy of tin with a small mixture of 
other metals to harden, it; and the lx>ndon pewter was 
brought to such a degree of excellence, as to look almost 
as well as silver^, 

1 can just remember a long row of^ pewter plates at 
my grandmother’s. 

T. You may. In her time, all the plates and dishes for 
the table were made of pewter; and a handsome range of 
pewter shelves was thought a capital ornament for a kitchen. 
At present, this trade is almost come to nothing, through 
tifj use of earthen>ware and china; and pewter U employed 
for little but the worms of stills, and b^ber'^s basins, and 
porter pota But a good deal is still exported. Tin is also 
an ingredient in other mixed metals for various purposes, 
but, on the whole, less of it is used than of the other com¬ 
mon metals. 

G. Is not I^ngland more famous for tin than any other 
country ? I have read of the Phoenicians trading here Tor 
It in very early times. • , 

T. They did; and tin is still a very vaMiMe article of ex- 
I>ort from England Much of it is sent as m MyChma The 
tm-mines here are chiefly in Cornwall, and 1 believe they 
are tfhc most productive of any in Europe. Very fine tin 
is also got in the peninsula of Malaci^a, in the East Indies. 
Well, we have now gone through the principal metals. 

Cr. But you have said something about a kind of metal 
called zinc. 

71 That is one of another class of mineral substances, 
called semi-meia/f* These resemble .metals in every quality 
but ductility, of which they are almost wholly destitute, and 
for want of it, they can sddom be used in the arts, except 
when joined with metals. 

G. Are there many of them ? 

7! Yes, several; but we will not talk of them till 1 have 
*taken some opportunity of showing them to y6u, for, pro¬ 
bably,' you may never have seen any of them. New try to 
repeat the n.'imes of^11 the metals to me in the order of their 
weight , 

A There is first 
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G. Then pddtsUi^^ lead, stiver, 

H. C&^er^ irvn^ tin. ' 

T. Very A: ht Sew i must tell you of an odd fancy 
that chemUta have of christening these metals hythe 
names oi the heavenly bodie& Th^ nave called gold M, 
orthesua- - . -.J • 

G. That is suitable enough to its colour and brightness. 

M Then sdver. should die moon^ for I have heard 
moonlfeht call^ of a sUvepr hue. 

71 True; and they have named it so. It is /una. 
Quicksilver is Mercury^ SO named, probably, from its great 
propensity to dance and jump about, for Mercury, 
know, was dkry nimble. 

G. Yes; he had wings to his heels. 

7: Copper is Venus, * 

G, Venus I surely it is scarcely beautiful enough for that. 

T, But they had disposed of the most beautiful ones 

before. Xtwjs Mdrs. 

H. That is right enough, bet^use swords* are made of 
Iron. 

7. 'I'rue 'rhen tin is Jupiter^ and lead Saturn, The 
dulness of lead tildght be thought to agree with that planet, 
which is most remote from the sun. These names, childish 
as they may seem, are worth remembering, since chemists 
and physicians still apply them to many preparatiems e^he 
various metals. You jvill probably often hear of mai Hai^ 
lunar^^mercurial^ and saturnine; and you may now know 
what they mean. 

G. 1 think the knowledge of metals seems more useful 
than all you have tedd us airout plants. 

T. I don’t know thau Many nations mSke no use at all 
of metals, bift there are none which do not owe a pc^t part 
of their subsistence to vegetatdes. However, without in¬ 
quiring what paxts*of natund knowledge are mast useful, you 
may assum of dii% that all are useful in some degree 
or other; and there am few things chat give one man 
greater Shplriority over another, than the extent and 
^ accutacyw bis kii^ledge in dtese particulars. One pdlto 
parses |dl hiS Hfe upon the earth, a stfanger to itwhile 
another finds himself at home eve^here. Ta what 1 have 
already said m^pecting metals, may he added, that, of 
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metals and metallic substances^ there are, m the aggregate, 
upwards of fifty. Amongst them may be m<^ntion^ anti< 
mony, 'bismutl^ arsenic, cobalt, platinum, mckel, manga¬ 
nese, rhodium, potassium, sodium, magnesium,^ vanadium, 
&C. Of these, many are extensKely us!^ in medicines and 
m the arts. * 


EYES, AND EYES; 

Oa, THf. AH1 t>P SEFING. 

** Well, Robert, whither have you been walking this after- 
hoon ^ " said Mr. Andrews to one ol his pupils at the clobe 
of a holiday. 

/f. ^ have been, sir, to Broom-heath, and so round by 
the windmill upon Camp mount, and home, through the 
meadows, by the river side. 

Afr. A, Well, that’s a pleasant round ^ 



JK I thought it very dull, sir; I scarcely met with a 
single person I had rather by iTiiif have gone'along the 
tui&ke-road 

Mr, A, Why, if seeing men and horses were your object, 
you would .indeed have been better entertained on the 
high-road* But did you see William? 
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so 


X. We oat tsbii^a; but be le^ed bebiA4 bi &<;bine, 
Iwadkedc^au4lefthun^ ,, ■: 

Mr. A. Tftet im b Hc^ ^puld have befch company 
for you. ■ ■'/’'V/. 

ic. Oht he is^o tei^otiii^ stpppmg to look at this 

thing and that 1 I bad *1 dare say he 

has not got hdideyet V. 

Mr. A, Here be opbiiies;' We^ WiUiam^ where have you 
been?* 

Wi Oh, sir, the pleasantest walk 1 I s^t all over Broom- 
heath, and so, up to the mill at the top ot ^e hill, and then 
down among/the green theadbws, by the side of the river. « 

Mr. A, why, 3iat Is just the round Robert has been 
taking, and he complains of its dulness, and prefers the 
high-road. 

W. I wonder at that. 1 atn sure 1 hardly took a step 
that did riot delight me, and t have brought home my hand- 
kerchief ^11 J % 

Mr. A^ th^ you give m some account of what 

amused you so much.. I fancy it will ^ as new to Robert 
as to me. / ^ 

IV. I wilf^'sin The lane leading to the heath, you know, 
is close and sandy; so 1 did not mind it much, but made 
the best of my way. However, 1 spied a curious tl^g 
enough in the hedge. It was an old crab-tree, out of ^wh 
grew a weat bunch of something green, quite different liom 
^e tree itself Here is a branch of if. 

Mr. A. Ah 1 this is mistletoe, a pmppH^at fame for the 
use made of it by the Druids of old m their religious rites 
and incantationa It bears a very slimy, ^hite berry, of 
which birdlime maybe msde, whence its Latin name of Vims. 
It is one of those |3ilants which ^o not grow in the ground by 
a root of^their owi%, but^ffx upon other plants; 

whence they have been'humorously Styled parasiiUal, as 
being hangers-on, or dependapta It was die mistletoe of the 
oak that me (huids patdcalarly honoured. 

tv. A titele toher ofi, I saw a green woodpecker fly#to a 
^ueei'andibnit^ tha trmdt likead^^ « ' 

Mr. A. That was to sd!^ for insects in the bark, on which 
* th^ live. They Bore hole* with their strong bills ft# that 
purpose^ and do^^q«4r damage to the trees by h,- 
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fV. What beautiful birds they are I 

Mr, 91. Yes; the woodpecker has been called, from its 
colour and size, the English pait6i 
o W, When 1 got upbn the open heath, how'charming it 
was! The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every 
side so free aiM unbounded! Iheti it was all covered with 
gay dowers, many of whicl^ I had nevoL* observed before 
There were, at least, tluee kinds of heath (I have gjot^them 
in my handkerchief here)^ and ^on^, and broom, and bell¬ 
flower, and many others of all colours, that 1 will beg you 
presently to tell me the names of. 

, Mr. A, That I will, readily. 

W. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me; There 
was a pretty, greyish one, of the size of a lark, that was hop¬ 
ping about some great stones; and when he flew he showed 
a great deal of white about his tail. 

A/r. A. Ihat wm a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very 
delicious birds to eat, and frequent the o|ilh downs in Sus¬ 
sex, and sonfe othel^ counties, in great nun^rs. 

iv. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy pm*t of 
the heath, that amused me much. M I came near them, 
some of them kept flying round and round, Just over my 
head, and crying so distinctly, one might almost fancy 
they spoke. 1 thought 1 should have caught one of them, 
foiSiC flew as titough one of his wings were broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground; but as I came near, he always 
made a shifr to 

Mr. A. Ha, hflmu were finely taken in then! This 
was all an artiflee m die bird’s to entice you away from its 
nest; for they build upon the bare ground, and their nests 
would easily l^^observed, did th^mot draw off the attention 
of tbp intruders by ^eir loud cries and counferfeited lame¬ 
ness. 

IV, I wish 1 had known that, for he led me a long chase, 
often over-shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my 
falling in with an old man and a boy, who we;ye cutting and 
piling up turf for fuel, and I had a good ildd of talk 
with them about the manner of preparing ttie tiSrf^ anH the^ 
price it sells at ^hey gave me, too, a creature I nevei^saw ^ 
before*^-.! >nung viper, which they had just killed, together 
with its dam. 1 have seen several Common snakes, but this 
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is thicker iti proportion, and of a darker colour than they 
are. . • 

Mr, A. Tnfe. Viper^j^uent those turfy, boggy grounds 
pretty much; and I ha^ known several turfcutters bittern, 
by them. 

W. They are very venomous, are they nota? 

Mr, A, Enough, so to« make their wounds painful and 
dangerous, thou^ they seldom prove £ital 

IV, Well—I then took py course Up to the windmill, 
on the mount 1 climbed up the steps of the mill, in order 
to get a better view of the country around. What an exten¬ 
sive prosj^ect! I counted fifteen church'Steeples; and 1 saw 
several gentfti^en’s houses pee|:^g out from the midst ot 
green wc^s and plantations; and 1 could trace the wind¬ 
ings of me rivet all along the low grounds, till it was lost 
l>ehind a ridge of hills. But 1^11 tell you w^hat I mean to 
do, sir, if you will give me leave * 

Mr. A. What is that? 

0 V 

JV. I will go again, and take .with me thc^ county map, 
hy which I shall probably be able to make out most of the 
places. ' # 

Mr. A. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and 
take my pocket spylng-gla.ss. • 

IV. 1 shall be vety glad of that. Well, a thought struck 
me, that as the hill is called Camp-mount, there might iR'o- 
bably be'some remains i>f ditches and mounds, with which 
1 haveYead that camps were surrounded. And 1 really 
believe I discovered something of thalfiort running round 
one side of the mound.. 

Mr. A, Very Ukel]r you might I know antiquaries have 
described such repairs as existing there, ^hicK some sup. 
pose to be Rbman, <Hhers X>anish. We wrtll examine them 
further when we ga 

IV. Brom the hfil, I went straight down to the meadows 
fc^low, and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the 
river. It was all bordered with reeds and Hags, and tall 
flowering >la!hts, quite difterent from those 1 had seen qn 
. the heaths As I w|Ui getting down the bank, to reacli one 
of thom» I heard something plunge Into the water near me. 
It was a large water-rat, 1 saw it swim overate the other 
side, and go into its ho|e* *^eFe were a great many large 
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dragon>fUes all about the stream. 1 caught one of the 
finest; and have got him hm in, a But how 1 Jonged 
to catch a bird that X saw hoveritt||pver the water^ and that 
every now and then darted dos^Wihtoitl It to all over 
a mixture of the most beaudfiH'iP^e^ and blue, with some 
orange-colour.It was somewhat 1^" than a thrush, and 
had a large head and bill, and a short tai|i , , 

Afr. A. I can tell you what that bird was—a kingfi^er, 
the celebrated halcyon of the ancients, about wljch so 
many tales are told It lives di fish, which it catches in 
the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the banks, and 
is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
^here it inhabits. ' 

W. I must try to get another sight of hfm, for 1 never 
saw a bird that p)ea.sed me so much, ^ell—I%)llowed 
this little brook till it entered the river, arid then took the 


path that runs along the bank. On the opposite side, 1 
observed several litUe birds running along the shore, and 
making a pipmg noise. They were brown and white, and 
about as big as a snipe. 

Mr, A, I suppose they were. sand^pipers, one of the 
numerous family of birds that get their living by wading 
among the shallows, and pickii];g up worms and insects. 

W. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting 
upc^*^ the surface of the water, that entertained me with 
their motions. Sometimes they d^hed into the stream; 
sometimes they pursued one another so quickly, that the 
eye could scarcely^follow them. In oqe place, where a 
high, steep sand-bank rose directly above the river, I 
observed many of them go in and out of holes, with which 
the bank w'as bered full . 


Afr, A, Those were, sand-martins, riik smallest of our 
species of swallows. are of a mouse^lour above, 

and white beneath. They make th^ir nests and bring up 
their young in these holes, whkh run a great depth, and by 
their sjtuauon are secure from all plunderers. 

* IK A little further I satr a man in a b6at^ who was 
citching eels in an odd way. He had a long with ^ 
broad iron prongs at the end, just like** Neptune’s ^ti^ent, 
only there were five; initead dixee. This he pnsned 
straii^t down among the mod, in the deepest parts of the 
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river, and fetched up the eels sticking between, the 
prongs. 

Mr. A. I nave seen method. It is called spearing 
of eels. ' ' 

W, While I was looking at him, a heron came flying 
over my head, with his large, flagging winga' He alighted 
at the next turn ofithe river* and 1 crept softly behind the 
bank'to watch his motions. He had waded into the water 
as far as his long legs wot^d carry him, and was standing 
with his neck drawn in, looking intenriy on the stream. 
Presently, he darted his long bill, as c^uick as lightning, 
into the wat^gr, and drew out a fish, which he swallowed,, 
I saw him catch another in the same manner. He then 
took alarm at some noise 1 made, and flew away slowly to 
a wood at some distance, where he settled 
Mr. A. Probably his nest was there, for herons build 
upon the loftiest trees they can And, and sometigies in 
society togeth^^r, like rooks. Formerly, when these birds 
were valued for the amusement of hawking, many gentle¬ 
men had their heronrits^ and a few are still remaining. 

PK 1 think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Mr. A. They are of great length and spread of wing, 
but their bodies are comparatsvely smalt. 

IK I then turned homeward, across the meadows, where 
1 stopped awhile to look at a large flock of starllrt[;s, 
which kept flying about at no great &tance. I could n^^t 
tell at first what to make of them; for they arose altogether 
from the ground as riiick as a swarm of bees, and formed 
themselves into a sort of black cloud hoVering over the 
field After taking short round, they sej^tled again, and 
presently arose again in the same manner. 1 daresay there 
were hundred of them, 

Mr. 4* P^bap^ so i for in the fenny countries their 
flocks are so numerous as to break down whole acres of 
x&sds by settling on tbeib. This disposition of starlings to 
fly in dose ^warma was remarked even by Homer, who 
compares the ft>e flying from one cf his heroes, to a flovd 
oPsiarts retiring duanayed at the approach of the hawk. 

fK After 1 bad left (he meadows, I crossed the com- 
flelds in the way to our house, and passed cloce by^a deep 
roarl-ptL Looking into it, I saw m one of the sidee a 
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cluster of what 1 took to be sltells; and upon going dowtt* 

I picked up a clod of marl, which was quite full of them ; 
but how sea-shells could get ther# I cannot intigine, 

, Mr, A, 1 do not wonder at your surprise, oince many 
philosophers have been much perplexed to account for the 
same appearance; It is not uncommon to find great 
quantities of shells and relics of m^ne animals even in the 
bowels of high mountains, very remote from the sea. ^ey 
are certainly proofs that the iprth was once in*Hi very 
different state from what h is at present; but in what 
manner, and how long ago these changes took place, can 
only be guessed at. 

IV, I got to the high field next our hoi^s^ just as the 
sun was setting, and 1 stood looking at it till it was quite 
lost. What a glorious sight! The clouds were tinged 
purple and crimson, and yellow of all shades and hues, and 
the clear sky varied from blue to a fine green at the 
horizotf But how large the sun appeals just as it sets ! 1 
think it seems twice as big,as when it is overhead. 

Mr, A, It does so; and you may probably have 
observed the same apparent enlargement of the moon at 
its rising ? 

IV. I have , but pray, what is the reason of this ? 

Mr, A. It is an optical deception, depending upon 
prifk<:iples which I cannot well explain to you till you know 
more of that branch of science. But what a number of 
new ideas this afternoon’s walk has afforded you! I*do not 
wonder that you found it amustnp; it has been very in¬ 
structive, too. Did y 0 U see nothing of all these sights, 
Robert? 

H. I saw sothe of them, but X^did npt take particular 
notice of them. , , '* 

Aff. A, Why not ? 

I don^t know. I did not care about them, and I 
made the best of my way home. 

Mr. A That would have been right if you had been 
*^sent with a message; but as you wiUked onfy ^ amuse¬ 
ment,* it would have b^n wiser to have sou^^t out as many « 
sources of it as ^sible. But so it is—one man walks 
through the world with his eyes open, and another with 
them shut; and upon thb difference depends all the 
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superiority knowledge the one Acquires above the*other. 
1 have' knovcn eaitors whp had been in alt the quarters of 
the worldy^and could tell you nothing but the signs of tl\e 
tippling-houses they frequented in diiTerent ports, and the 
price and quality of the liquor. On the# other hand, a 
Franklin could not cross the Channel without making some 
ob$|rvations useilil to*mankind. While ntany a vacant, 
thoug^less youA is whirled throughout Europe without 
gaming a single idea woxtlFcrossing a street for, the ot)serv- 
ing eye and inquiring mind hnd matter of improvement 
and delight in every ramble in town or country. Do^aw, 
then, William, continue to make use of yoUr eyes; and 
Robert, learn that eyes were ^ven you to use. , 


ttwent^yirat fvening. 

• M 


■ WftY THE EARTH MOVES ROUND THE SUN. 

Papa— 

P. You remember, l.ucy,*that I explained to you, some 
time ago, what was the cau.se that thmgs fell to the ground 

Z. Oh yes; it was because the ground drew thert i*' it 

P, IjPie. ITiat is a consequence of the universal law 
in nature, that bod^ lUtract each other in proportion to 
iheir bulk So, a very small thing in the neighbourhood 
of a very large one always tends to go to it, if not pre\*ented 
by some other power. .Well—you know 4 told \ou that 
the sun was ^ballf a vast many times bigger than the ball 
we inhabit, called the earth J upon which you prdperly 
asked, haw then il happened that the earth did not fall 
into the sun. 

Z. And why does it not ? 

P, Tha^I am going to explain to you. You have seen 
your brotW whiil round am Ivory ball, lied to the ind if 
h string wnkh he faW in his hand * 

JSl Yds; and 1 have done it myself, too. 

P. Well, then—yoQ felt that the ball was continually 
puDing. as though it tried to make its escape. 


T 
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L. Ytt *, and one brother was swlliging M make its 
escape^ and flew thiou^ the sash^i , 

P, it did sa That was a lesson in the tmtrifugal 
iViotbn, or that power by whidi a body thus whirled con¬ 
tinually endeavours to fly oflT from the centre round which 
It movea This is owing to the force or impulse you give 
it at setting out| as though you were goin^ to throw it jiway 
from you. The string by whtdi you hold it, on the contrary 
IS the |x>wer which keeps the baU towards the centre, called 
the eentrtpetal power. Thus, you see, there are two powers 
acting upon the ball at the same time; one to make it fly 



off, the other to. hold it m and die consequence is, that 
It moves directly according to neither, but between bcuh; 
that'iis, round and round This It continues to do while 
vou swing it properly; but slnyuld Ihe «trto^ brerk or slip 
off, away flies the ball \ on die odler hand, if you cease to 
give it the whirling force, h frufle towards your hand 
K I understand sfll thia 

/^.«l will give you anodier tnsiance of this dSuble force 
acting at the same time. Do not you rememW seeflig' 
sotne curious feats of horsemanship? * ^ 

L Yes. *' 

A One of them was, that a txum standing with one leg 
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upon the saddle^ and tiding full speed, threw up nails into 
the air and catched them as they fell. * 

1 remember it vexy^ well 

P, Peihapa would have estpected these bails to haye 
fallen behind mm, a$ he was going at such a rate 
1. So 1 did. ^ • 

P. But you 9 |vr that they fbll Into his hand as directly 
as it he had been ^i^ing quite sdlL That was because 
at thw instant he tlwew them up, they received the motion 
of the horse straight forwltd, as Well as the upright motion 
that he gave them, so that they made a slanting line through 
the air, and came down in the same place they would hate 
reached ifhe^had held them m his hand all the while. * 
Z. That is* very curious, indeed I 
P In the same manner, you may have observed, in 
riding in a carriage, ths^ tf you tlirow anything out of the 
window, it falls directly op[x>site, ju.st as though the carriage 
were standing stilt,* and is not behind you. 

L I wHl uy chat, the next tqne I ride in one. 
p. You are, then, to imagine the sun to be a mighty ma.ss 
of matter, many thousand times larger than our earth, 
placed in •the centre, quiet and unmoved. You are to 
conceive our earth, as soon as created, launched with vast 
force in a straight line, as though it were a bowl on a gn en. 
It would have flown off in this line for ever, throu^t *be 
boundless regions of ^pace, had it not, at the same tnstaur, 
received a pull from the sun, by its attraction. By the 
wonderful of the Creator, these two forces were made 
exactly to counterhaJance each other; so that just as much 
as the earth, trom the twiginai motion given n, tends to fly 
forwards, just so^modt the sun draws it the centre; and 
the conseqfl^ce is, that it takes a* course between two, 
which is a circle round and round the sun. 

1. if the imh were set a-^roflmg, like a bowl upon a 
green, 1 should think it would stop of itself, as the bmfi 1 
P* The bowl stops because It is continually ntboing 
against die V^mnd, wl^ chedts its motion ; bet the ball 
«f the earth mov^ In empty space, where there is nothing 
tq stop it ^ ^ * 

L But H t tIuEOW a baU wrough the air^it will not go 
on for ever, but H pIB epme down to the ground. 
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F, |nat 18 because the force with which you can throw 
it is much less than the force by which it is drawn to the 
earth. But there is another reasoU, too» which is the resist¬ 
ance of the air. This space all around us anVl over us 
is not empty space; it is quite full of a thin, transimrent 
liquid, called ail. 

£. Isit? 

F. Yes. If you move your hand quickly through it, ^ou 
will find something resisting you,| though in a slight degree. 
And the wind, you well know, is capable of pressing s^ainst 
anything with almost irresistible force; and yet wind is 
npthing but a quantity of air put into violent motion. 
Everything, then, that moves through the air is* continually 
obliged to push some of this fluid out of the way, by which 
means it is constantly losing part of its motion. 

L, Then the earth would do the same. 

F, No; for it moves in mpty space. 

Z. What! does not it move through tire air? 

F, The earth does not move through the air, but carries 
the air along with it. All the air is contained in whal is 
called the atmosphere* you ntay compare to a sort of 
mist or fog clinging all around to the ball thd earth, and 
reaching a certain distance above it, which has been calcu¬ 
lated at about forty-five or fifty miles. 

ZS That is above the cloud^ then. 

F. Yes; all the clouds are within the atmosphere, for 
they are supported by the air. Well—this s^mosphele rolls 
about along with the earth, as though it weie a part of it, 
and moves with it through the sky, which is a vast field of 
empty space. In this immense space are all the stars and 
planets, which have also their several modonf Theie is 
nothuag to stop them, but they continually go^n, by means 
of the force that the Creator has origmaljly impress^ upon 
them. 

Do not some of the stars move ixnind die sun, as well 
as our earth ? ^ 

F. yes; those that are called piaueU. Th^ are all 
subject to the samf laws of motion wtdH our earfn. Th^ ' 
are attracted by the sun as their centre, and Ibrm, tdong with 
the earth, thtt assemblage of worlds which is oUld the 
sfl/tr * 
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Z. I« the woon one of them ? 

. /*. The moon is catted a stcendaiy planet, because its 

immediate fonnection H with our earth, around which it 
ro1l5» ds We do around the sun. Xt, however* accomjianies 
our earth in its journey round the sun. But I will tell 
you more about its motion, and about life other planets 
and stars, another time. It is enough at present, if you 
thc^ughly understand what 1 have been describing. 

Z % think 1 do. 


THE UMBEIXIFEROUS PLANTS. 

Tutor-- Gtorge — Harry. 

H. What plant is that man gathering under the hedge ? 

G. I don’t know ; but the boys call the stalks kexes, and 
blow through them. 

H. I havebseen them; but 1 want to know the plant. 

G. Will you please to tell u$,»sir, what it is ? 

T. It is hemlock. 

G. Hemlock is poisoh, is it not ? 

T Yes, tn some degree ; and it is also a medicine. That 
man is gathering it for the 

H. I should like to know it * 

7! Well, then, go and bring one. [Harry it 

G. I think I have seen a great many of this sort. 

T Perhaps you tna^; but there are many other kinds of 
plants extremely like it It is one of a large family called 
the umbethferwr^ which contains both food, physic, and 
poison. It will be worth while for you tt^know something 
about them, so let us examine this heml4%k closely. You 
see this tall, Wlow stalk, which divides into several brandies, 
from eagrh of wh^h spring spokes, or f undies as they are 
called, of flower-wUdks. You see they are like rays from a 
circle, or the spokes a whed. 

H, Or likp me sticks of an umbrella. 

T Tnfk; and they are called which has the same 

»derivatioif. If yoq pursue one of these jundles, or umbels, 
you will hud that «a^ stick, or spoke, terminates in another 
set of smaller stalky each of which beam assingle small 
dower. 
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G, They are small ones indeed 

T. Kuu if you look siiarply, I daresay your eyes are 
good enough to distinguish that are divided into dve 
icilves, and furnished with five chivei and two jnstils in the 
middle. ^ , * 

FL I ran see them. 

G. And so can 1. 

T, The pistils are suoeeed^d by a Sort of fhiit, which Is a 
twin seed, joined in the fntddlef at yok| may see in‘this 



rundle that is past HoweHbg^ Here I divide one of them 
into two, 

G. Would ea<^ of these grow ? 

T. Yes. Well, this is die structure of die flowering part 
of the umbelliferous tribe. Now for the leaf Pluck one. 
/f. Is this one leaf, or many^ » 

7! It is properly one* bu^ tt is cut and divided into 
many prtioni Prom this mld'^ib spri^ smaller leaves, set 
opp^te each othi ^; and from the rib of each of these 
proceed others, whkh themselves ate also divided These 
are called doubly or ttebhr pinnated lerves; and most cf 
the umbelliferous plants, out not all» have leaves^of riiis 
kind 

.fir. It is like a parsleykal. 
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T, Troei and pantejr ia one df th&sam^ ttiljc- and 
hemlock and othew a*e aomefiroea miataxen for it * 

O. Howmtdmialy thoatalk of tlw hemlodc is spotted 

T. Vea. That fo one of the »«***■ by abich it» knowji 
It is also ihstingukM iy Us peculiar smell, and by other 
Circuraaibisfcs, isthfeb you can Only unde*tand when you 
have comWed a number Of foe tribe. I will now tell you 
abaiu some ofoera, foe names of jfol^ you are probably 
acquainted wjfot, In d»e fin* there ate carrots and 

iiarsnips. * 

//. Carrots m>d pat^ l-foey SM pot pwaons, I am 
sure. 

G 1 leAerober, now, that carrots have mh a leaf as tins. 

T, lliey Save. It is the fwts of these, vou know, that 
s'ire eaten. the 4 «fw of parsley md fennel, 

T^hirh arc of the aathe claas. Ccleiy is another, the stalks of 

T^hich are chiefly tmda white by trenching up the earth 
about them. 'JTtffstalks pf angetiot are used differently, 

//. I know how-—candied. ,4 • 

*T. Yea Then there ar^^tnafly of which the seeds are 

used. There i» caraws^v ' , ^ 

M What, the seed* that ate ptet into cakes and comfits ? 

T Yes. They ate wanp and pungent to the taste; and 
so are the aeeds of many others of the uinbelliferoua plante; 
as coriander, fennel, wiM carrot, angelica, anise, cu>vnw, 
and din All these v« employed in food or medicine, and 
are in wanning or strcngwetiing the stcanach. 

G. Those «te plmulmt mefocinet enough. 

. r. They mej bat.you vrtH not «y foe same of some 
ofoets of foe'class, ifoich eie noted niedicmei,*too; such 
as foe rdiat yirifong asaftedds. and smtetal more, from 
whkfo trhae ate balled the fotid gums are produced. 

G Arnffodd*! ftat’a metymuff, 1 know; does iTgrow 

here? * * 

7 ; Mo f and moat of the awewt seeds I before mentioned 
come pm Ifonad too. Now, I wffl tell you of some of 

i**j|i»«lock *»* «« 1 ^ a^a^. 

r. .Yei. The* ttee fc another fcnd, that mm m 
inuer^ and i* «ote ptriaonons, watewjMUnfo. 

AnoAer i* a large jplant, growing m ditches, with leaves 
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extremely like celityr called henitock<droAwort. Another, 
rommdn m drier situations, and distinguished bv leaves less 
divided than most of the class,' is cow-parsiitp, or mad- 
nei>. Of some of these the leaves, of others the roots, are 
mo'kt poisonous Their edecis ate to make the head giddy, 
bring on stupidity, or delirium, and cause vtolent^tickness 
The Athenians used to {uit crioiimds to death by making 
them drink the juice of a tod of hemlock growing in vhat 
country, as you may read in the l^e of that excellent‘philo¬ 
sopher Socrates, who was killed in that manner. 

H. What was h« killed for? 

T. Because he was wiser and better than his fellow- 
citizens. Among us it is only by accident that Mischief is 
done by these plants. I remember a melancholy instance 
of a jxior boy, who, in rambling abott^j^e 6clds with hi.s 
little hrothers and sisters, chanced to meet with a root of 
hemlock-dropwort. It looked so white and nice, that he 
was tempted to eat a good deal of it The other children 
also ate some;^ but not 90 jnuch. When they got home, 
they were all taken ill. |,The eldest boy, who hiul 
eaten most, died in gmjw agony* The others recovered, 
after much suffering. 

G. Is there any way of preventing their bad effects ? 

7! The best way is to clear the stomach, as soon as 
{xissdi'e, by a strong emetic, and lar^e draughts of warm 
water. After that, vinegar is useful in removing the dk- 
ordtr of the head 

J/. But are the roots sweet and pleasant, that people 
should be tempted to eat them? ^ 

T, Several of them are; 'There is a small plant of the 
tribe, the root of *^htch is much sought aft^ py boys, who 
dig for it with theit knives. It is round, and <^led earth- 
nut, or pig-nut 

G. But that is not poison, 1 suppose? 

71 No; but it is not very wholesome. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that the roots of the most poisonous becoipe innocent 
by boiling. I have heard that boiled hendock rodiis are as 
good as* carrots. , * « 

Af. X think I should not like to eat them, however.. But, 
pray, why should there be any poisons at all? 

‘ "T 'It we call pohons are hurtful only to particular 

Jam 9* UJ 
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antmals. They zxt the proper food of others, and, no 
doubt, do more good than harm in the rreation. *Most 
of the thmgs*that are poieomms to ua in large quantitie'^, 
.ire useful*medidnes m small ones? and we ha\*e re,isoy 
Ite^loned upon tts^ io guard against misrhief Othei 
animals, in general^ tefiise by instinct wh|t would prose 
hurtful to .Vou bt^ath >onder hedge, a great 
I'roj^of tall/ flourShing plants, with tmhe flowers; they are 
of theauttibelliferous family, and are called wild cicely, or 
row weed. The latter nanle i$ given them because the cows 
w'lll not touch them, though the pasture be ever so hare. 

H Would they |>oison them ? 

7! Perhaps they would; at least, they are not proj)A 
food for them’ We will go and examine them, and 1 will 
show you how they differ from hemlock, for whifh they are 
sometimes mistaken. 

6\ I should like to get some of these t>lants, and dry them. 

T, You shall, arid write down the names of them all, 
and learn to Anew the innocent /roni the hurtful. 

G. That win l)e very useful. 

T, It will Kemcmb^r, now, character of 

the umbelliferous class The flov^ffitalks are divided into 
siK>kes, or umbels, w*hich ^re again divided into others, 
each of them terminated by a small five-leavcd flowtr, 
having five chives apd two pistils, succeeded by a^vm 
.seed. Their leaves arg generally finely divided. You wul 
soon know iliem, after having examined two or three of the 
tribe. Remember, too^ that tihey gre a su^piams race, and 
not to pe made firee with till you are well acquainted with 
them. 


HUMBLE Uml OK, THE COTTAGERS. 

J/r Ev^erd^CharUi (walking in the folds). 

Mr. E. WgijL, Charles, you seem to be in deep medita¬ 
tion. Pray, Vhat a^ you thinking about ? 

^Ch. I was thinking sir, bow happy it is for u$ tISat we 
are^notjn the pkcl od that poor weavef whose cottage we 
just passed by. . 

Mr. S, It is very right to be sensible of all the advan- 
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taMs that Providence bestowed on,,«is i|i tjRwi world, 
an/i r-^ftrntjiend fou for H-edeedwer ^ ’ .. - - 


WII 

But whM partiqubr <^cum$tai)(&'' if c«wpfiT^on%etireen 
«ur conditio0 hn ,«|rddt you jmui jnrt nm.fl- - 
CA Oh, almost ««eiythuig t v HcSuM.hoi bear to live in 
such a poor 1m^'wHh a .ct«^' day.ito the 

wmdo^ stepped mA papw:; ,'^ and 

his children ait dt»$^ f must Uw as 

Mr, E. These thtn^^ wonld ’^.j^^w enough to you, 



y _ ^ 1 

I do nm doubt, b^Mjitj you li«^, b*i«» accustomed to a 
very diffetem vray of i M We Imalthy and 

conten^, I don't lmo#j*a!JiW%v«;Bmci^:^^i^ 

f food ■ 

forjiis fatodyyJ^^Jdpt^\ftnd^d^ W keep them 

from si^erwil^ tnbie. 

a But vtoH Jhggea,,;ba^^^ at the 

doprwas!^-'’ v■ '■ :■ 

* chechi 

th^h he IS .^d le»; smd, I daise^y, he never 

cned b#scau^ he did noi kndw what to db vrfth himisrff hi 
his life. 
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CA, But» sir, 3 rmi hsiye often toUi me thut the mind the 
noblest part ^ man i and tnc^ poor oreaiuresj I am sure, 
can ha^ no Ofi^f^eMnity*to improw their taind**. 'Fhcy 
must be alhiost aa %nOfnnt aa tlie bfqtea « 

Mr JE. Why so? l>oy(;ni!(ldnkthere b no knu^wlSjdge to 
be got but from booksf or that a «teaver cinnoi tea< h his 
children right Bom trroligf 

cAl Sot if he have never learned himself. 

Mr l>ne» bet X hoge the country %<$ live in is not 
so unfriendlv to a pmt l^am as tb afford him no opportunity 
of learning hb duty to Ond and His neighbour. And as to 
other pointi^of kn0^1edge> noceastty and common obsers^ 
tion will teach him a good deal But come, let us go and 
IMiy them a vi»t; for I suppose you hardly think them 
human creatures. Mr «v<?w, 

at Ats loam* Jiif nt^e sfimingA af different ages. 

Mr. E. Good mgming to yoo, friend I Potu lei us div 
turb you at aU, ptay. We have just stepped in to look at 
your work. « f * * 

Jacob, J have very little to shpw ^ou, gcnitemen; but 
you are welcome to look*om Pemip the young gentleman 
never saw weaving belbre 
CA. 1 never did, near, • 

Jac. Ixmk here, then, master. These long threads an 
the warp, 'fhey are divided, you see, into tao sets,1tnd l 
pass nw shuttle bsewden them, which carries with it the 
cross-tmads, and that makes the weft or wcoCn 

lE^ai/fS the him 

Ch. Dear! how And is all cloth made this 

Mr, K only there are somerwh^^merent cotitri< 
vances for di^^ienl; mts of #ddt d^^^iyou 

think yen oditld leM to wea^ie iik^ ftdsIHIil man ? 

CA, Oh! not for a great whi4« . ^ 

Mr. E But I suppose VOil codid easily turn the wheel, 
and drawjout threads like that good woman. 

Oi wfthphi sothe I fancy. But ^hat is 

Biat boy dc^? # *' , 

ffae. *He is oat^m for the ^oeinakers, master. 

Ck How quick he do^ them 1 • 

foe. ltblmt|)M;N)reii^pltiymeht,lmtb^ 
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Th<* fmt lesson I teach my cKUdreti is, that their han<ls 
were tnade to j»ct their bread with. 

Vf. 11. Anif a very gootl tesscfri too. 

/ ('A. What is this heaf> of twigs for? 

/at\ Why, master, my biggest boy and giri have learned 
a iittlc how to faakte basket* wor^t^ so 1 have got them a few 
osier*., to employ them at letsttre .That bird's-cage is 

their making; and the baok ol that chair in which 'iheir 
grandmother sits, ^ 

( A. Is not that cleverly done^'^papa? 

Mr. E. It is, indeed. Here are several arts, you see, in 
tjiis house, which both you and I should be much puzzled 
to set aliout. But there are some books, too,# I*^perceive. 

CA. Here is a Bible, and a Testament, and a Prayer- 
book, and a Spelllng-bi^, and a volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary. ™ 

Mr. E And how many of your %nily can read, my 
friend ? « 

Jac. ;\11 the children but the two youngest can read a 
little, sir: but Meg, there, is the best scholar amopg us. 
She reads us a chaplet in the Testament every morning, 
and \ery well too, though I say it * 

Mr. H. Do you hear that, Charles ? 

CA. I do, sir. Kerens an almanac, too, against the wall; 
and "l.ere are my favourite ballads of the Children in the 
Wood, and Che\ 7 -Chase. 

Jat\ I let |he children paste them up, sir, and a few more, 
that have no harm in them. There’s Hearts of Oak, Rule 
Britannia, and Robin (ilray. 

Mr. E. A veiy good choi^ ipdeed I see you have a 
very pretty gard4i there, behind the bbuse.' 

.Uix It is little spot, sir $ but it stpm for some 

amusement, ^ 

CA. What blEttifui stocks and wall*iKnms! We have 
none so 6ne in our gaiden. 

* /tu. Why, master, to say the truth, we are rather proud of 
them. I have got a way of cultivating them that ! believe 
few besides myself |re acquainted with; qnd on Sundays, f 
have plenty of visitors to come and admire them. 

CA Pray, what is this bush, with narrow, whitish leaves, 
and blue flowers ? * 
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Jae, Don*t you know? It i$ rosemary. 

Ch, Is it good for anything? 

Jac, We like the smeil ^ it ; and then the leaves, mixed 
with a little balm, make pleasant tea, which wc sometimes 
drink in the afternooa 

Ch, Here are several more plants that I ntfver saw before. 

Jac. Some of them are p6t-herbs, that we put into our 
brotleor porridge; and others are ph}^ herbs, (<)r ne cannot 
afford ft) go to a doctor for^every triflio£! ailment 

Ch. Hut how do you \eiSn the use of these things ? 

Jae. Why, partly, master, from an old Herbal that 1 have 
got; and partly fr^ my good mother* and some old neigl;^> 
hours; for Wb poor people are obUged to help one another 
as well as we can. 2f you were curious about plants, 1 could 
go into the fields and show you a gr^ many, that we reckon 
very fine for several uses* though \ suppose we don’t call 
them by the proper names. 

Mr. h. Yoy keep* your ^fsrden very neat, friend, and seem 
^to make the most of every inch of ground * 

Jhc VVhy, sir, we have hands enow, and all of us like to 
be doing a little in it, vidien our inddors aork is over. I 
am in hope^ soon to be allowed a bit of land from the aaste 
for a potato-groupd, which will be a great help to us, I 
shall then be abM to keep a pig. 

Mr, £, I suppose, notwithstanding your industry, yot hvc 
rather hardly sometimes? 

Jac. fo be sure, sir, we are somewhat pinched in dear times 
arid hard weather; but, thank Cod, 1 have constant work, 
and my children begin to be some help to us, so that we fare 
better than some of our ne^hbours. If 1 do but keep my 
health, I don't fegy but we shall make a shift to live. 

Jfr. £, K3bep such a cmitented mind, miH&iend, and.^ou 
'll!! hav^ few to envy. Good morning to^fbu, and if any 
&kness or acddm idiould befid you, remember you have 
a friend in your neigbbfntr at the hall 

Jae. 1 wnl^ sir, and thank you. 

Ch. Gdbd morning to you. ^ 

Jac, Tfte samejm you, nmsten /he ia/tage, 

Mr, £, Well, Cnuies, what do you think of our visit ? 

Ok I am hi^ly pleased with it,*sir. 1 shall have a bett^ 
opinion of a poor cottager ms long as I live. 
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Mr. *E, ! am |(Ud of it» You see» when we compare our¬ 
selves with this weaver} all the advantage is not on our side. 
He is possessed of an art the utiMty of which jecuies him a 
livelihood) whatever ma/ be the <^anges of the times. All 
his family are brought up to Industryi and show no small 
ingenuity in their several occupations. They are not without 
instruction, and espedally seem to 1^ in np want of that best 
olall,—the knowledge of their duty» ‘ They understand v>me 
thing of the cultivation and uses of plants, and are capabfe of 
receiving enjoyment from the beiuues of nature. They par¬ 
take of the pleasures of home and neighbourhood. Above 
all, they seem content with their lot} and free from anxious 
^e$ and lepinings. I view them as truly respectable mem¬ 
bers of'society, acting well the part allotted to them, and that 
a ])art most of all necessaiy to the well-lieing of the whole. 
They may, from untoidSrd accidents, be rendered objects of 
our compassion, but they never can of our contempt 
Ch. Indeed, sir, I am very &r from despising them now. 
But would it'not be possible to make them more comfort¬ 
able than they are at present? 

Mr. E. I think it would; and .when giving a little from 
the superfluity of |)cmons in our situation would udd so much 
to the happiness of persons in |heirs, I am of opinion that it 
is unjKirdonable not to do it. 1 inmnd fo use my interest 
to this poor man the piece of waste land he wants, and 
he shall have some from my sh«u«, rather than go without 
CA And suppose, sir, we were to give him soue good 
potatoes to plant it? 

Mr. E. We will. Tht&, you know, we have a fine sow, 
that never fails to produce ft numerous litter twice a year. 
Suppose we rear one of the next brood, to be ready for him 
as. soon as he has got his potato-ground into bearing? 

Z%. Oh yeaf that will be jm the thing, But how is he 
to build a pig-stye? " * 

Mr, E, You may leave 'that to his own ingenuity; I 
warrant he can mani^ such ft ibb as that with me help of 
a neighbour, at least Wel^ 1 hope both dift weaver and 
you mil be the better for the acquatntanoe we have ma'** 
to-day; and always remember that iwww, wkmfulfiliing the 
itOUi if kis^tatm^ ftr ikat sUUhn wkM U vu;y, U a i^kjf 
pb/tft if rispKt h hif f^MvHnm, 
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ntE )MltTK2>AY GIFT. ^ 

The populous Irji^om of Ava, in India, beyond the 
Ganges, tvas once inhabited by a minor prince, ^vho was 
brougift up in the luxurloo| indolence of an eastern palace. 
When he had reached the age of seventeen, which, by the 
laws of that country, was tne period of majority for the 
crown, alt the great'Inen of his court, and the governors jjf 
the provinclsb according to established custom, laid at ms 
feet presents, consisting of die most costly products of art 
and nature that they had been able to procure. One 
offered a casket of die most precious jewels of Golconda, 
another, a curious Mece of clock-work, made by a European 
artist; another, a piboe of the richest silk from the looms of 
, China; another, a Bezoar stoi^ said to a sovereign 
antidote against all poisons and infectious diseases; another, 
a choice piece of the most fragrant fbsewood in a box of 
ebony, inl&id with pearls; another, a golden cruse, full 
of genuine balsam of Meoca; another, a courser of the 
purest breed of Arabia, and another, a female slave of 
exquisite beauty. The a hole court of the palace wa»Ovcr. 
spread* with rarities; «md long rows of slaves were ron 
tinualif passing loaded with vessels and utensils of gold 
and silver, and other articles of high jn’ice. 

At len^h an aged magistrate, from a distant province, 
made his appearanccr He was simply dad in a lo% cotton 
robe, and hi$ hogty beard waved on bis kfreast He made 
bis obeissiu^ before the young monarch, and, bolding ^rth 
an embroidered sdken bag, ho thus addressed him 

** Deign, great xing, to accept the faithful homage and 
fervent good wishes of diy servant on diis important day, 
and, widi the small present I hold in my hand 
Small, Indeed, It fe in show, but not so, I mist, in value 
Others fdtve what may decorate thy peison'^eie k 
what will impart perpettial gmee and Itktre to thy features. 
Others hStve pmenm^thee with rich perfrgnes-r-bete k 
what wdl make thy name swee^ and fragprant to die 
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Others have given what may afibr4 pleasure to thine 
cyes-*bere is what will nourish a source o( never-failing 
pleasure within thy breast. Others have tumjsh^ thee 
^vith preservatives against bodily c!Qntagion-»^here is what 
wil 1 preserve thy better pgit» uncantamioab^. Others have 
Iteaped arountfthee the riches pf a temporal kingdom—this 
will secure thee the treasures, of ^ et^a^ one.” 

As he spoke he drew the purse a book contair^g TAe 

Moral Precepts of the sa^ Zenditp'^ the wisest and most vir¬ 
tuous man the East had ever beheld. If/’ he proceeded, 
*'my gracious sovereign will condescend to make this his 
^'pnstant companion, not an hour will pass in which its peru¬ 



sal may not be a comfort and a blesslhg? Ip'ihe arduous 
durics of th^r station, it w^ pre^ a; tlhhful gtii^ and coun¬ 
sellor. Amidst the allurement of pleasure and the incite¬ 
ments of passion, it w8! be ait ineorroptibie monitor, that will 
never suner thee to err without warning thee of thy error. 
It will render thee a hkitingtothy pe^andbl^^, in 
self; (pr what sovereign can be me one wthbut the Qther.^*f 
He then returned the book to & place, and, knemiog^ 
it into the hands of the kin^ llte |pung sovet^ 
it widi resbcst and benignity, and%sto^ aflSnns that the 
use he maoe ot h cotrespond^ with the wtshies of the donoL 
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PN EAtlTgS AND STONES. 

TtUor-^Geotg^Sarry. 

Narry. I woKDfiH what all this heap of stones is for. 

Geot^, I can tell yo»^it is for the limexiln; don't you 
it just by ? ♦ ' * 

Oh yes, I do. But what is to be done to them there ? 

G, Why, they are to burned into lime. Don't you 
know that? 

H. But what is lime, and what aife its uses ? 

G. I can |eU you one; they lay it on the fields for mat# 
ure. Don’t you remember we saw a number of liule heaps 
of it,«that we took for sheep at a distance, and wondered 



they did not move? HoWjever, I bi^kve we had better ^k 
our tuto]*about It. Win you please, sir, to give us some in- 
fonnation about lime ? \ ^ 

T/tfor, Willingly, Bu! Suppose, as we talked about all 
sorts of rngtsAs srnne dase ^P, 1 should now give you a lec- 
tme sdtouv stones and «^h$ of all kinds, which are equally 
^wuable, and much mm Oommon, than metals. 

Pray do, sir. 

AT* I shall be very to hear it. 

T. Wdl, then, in ^ iust the gtound we tread 
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upon, to as great a depth as it has been dug, consists, for 
the most part, of matters of varous appearance and hard- 
^ess, called by the general name of In common lan¬ 

guage, indeed, only the soA and powdery substances are so 
named, while ^he hard and solid are called nibirr or rfir:k, 
but chemists use the same term Afir all; a% in fact, earth is 
only crumbled stone, and stone only coii^fidated earfh. 

// What!—^has the mould of my garden ever been stone ? 
T, 'I'he black earth, or mould, which covers the surface 
wherever plants grow, epOsists mostly of pjms of rotted vege¬ 
tables, such as stalks, leaves, and roots, mixed with sand or 
^joohc clay; but this reaches only a little way • and beneath 
it you always come to a bed of gravel, or day, or stone, of 
some kind Now, these earths and stones are distinguished 
into several species, but principally into three, the properties 
of which make them useful to man for very dtifirerent pur 
poses, and are, therefore, veiy well worth knowing. As you 
begin with acking me about j^e, I shall firSt mention that 
class of earths from whirA it is obtained. These ha^^c d 
rived their name of ^calcareous frqm this very circumstanuii 
calx l>eing lime, in f atin ; and lime is got from them sl\Wc : 
the same way, by burning them in a strong fire. There 
many kinds of calcareous eartlis. One df them is mar* are 
yoi^now what that is ? 

G. Oh yes I our parlour cbimije>'-piecc and hearth 
marble. ack, 

/I, And so are the monuments in the church. urs; 

7! True. There are various kinds of it; white, big a 
yellow, grey, mottled, and veined, with difierent ^oloma- 
but all of them are hard and heavy stones, admittii 
fine polish, on which account they are much* used in at 
niental works. o% 

6% 1 think statues are made of it < . ' of 

T. Yes; and where it b i^entlfnt, columns, and portii 
and sometimes whole builmngS; Marble is the luxury 
architecture. ' 

Af. Where does marble come firpm^ ^ 

7: From a gfeat many countries. ^ Great Britain pro¬ 
duces sou^e, but mostly of inferior kinds. AVhat we use 
chiefly comes fiom It^y. The Greek islands yield some 
fine sorts. That of Paros is of ancient fame for whiteness 
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and purity; and. the akiti<iue statues have beefl made 
of Parian marble , . # 

if. Y suppes^ black marble ivtll not burn Into white 1im« ? 
J, YeS, it wilt A violent will eapel most of the 
c olouring matter of tnatbles^ and make them white. CJm/k 
is another kind of bak^ous earth. This is of a much softer 
consistence thahlinwbl^ being easily cut with a knife, and 
marking things on,which it is rubbed. It is found in great 
beds in the eardi; and, ^ some parts of England, whole 
hills are composed Of it 

G. Are chalk and whiting the same? 

Ti Whiting is made of dte finer and purer particles of chalk 
washed out fibm the rest, and then dried in lumps. '1 his, 
you know, is quite soft arid crumbly. There are, besides, a 
great variety of stones in the earth, harder than chalk, but 
softer than marble, which will burn to lime, and are, there> 
fore, called Umtstmes, These differ much in colour and 
other properties, and accordingly furnish lime of different 
• qualities. In general, the harder the limestone is, the 
firmer the lime made fipm it Whc^ ridges of mountains 
^ '^various parts are composed of limestone, and It is found 
ntifiilly in most of the hjlly counties of England, to the 
great advantage bf the inhabitants. 

G» Will not oyster-shells bum into lime ? 1 think ^ have 
heard of oyster-shell lupe. 

T. lihey will; and this i.s another source of cidcareous 
earth. The shells of all animals, both land and sc.'i, as 
oystqrs, mussels, cockles, cmbs, lobsters, snails, andthe like, 
and)||(^egg-shdls of all kinds, conrist pf this earth; and so 
doei cc^, which is formed; insects under the sea, and is 
very abundant in Vmie'countries. Vast quantities of sljells 
are o^n found deep In eartb, ia'the midst'bf chalk and 

limestpift beds; vrhence ipme bav^ imppbsed that all cal- 
careotls Is animal production. 

/f. But whete^coPw, , ' % enow ever have lived, to 

make momidi^ of tbelr ^lls? 

^ T, aimer. But there al% suM- 
cicnt mo 0 & that but ‘ iriust lon§f have busted in a 
ve^ omSnrent state fiom rile present W^,,bun*berides 
the^ purer ddcazeous iearths, it is very frequently found 
imn^led m. different pmpbribm with other earths, Thus 
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is so much used ift manuring Und, and of 
which there are a great many kinds, all consist calcareous 
aanh, united with clay and sand; and the more o^ this earth 
it contains, the licher manure it generally makes. 

G. Is therefany wav of discoveting h, when it is mixed 
in this manner with other things ? 

T. Yes; there is an psy and sure metnod of discovering 
the smallest (lortion of it AH calcareous earth has ^he pro¬ 
perty of dissolving in acic^ and effervescing with them; 
that is, they bubble and hyss when acids are poured ui)on 
them. You may readily try this at any time with a piece 
of chalk or an oyster-shell 

G. I will pour some vinegar upon an oyster-shell as soon 
tut I get home. But, now I think of iu I have often done 
so in eating oysters, and I never observed it to hiss or bubble. 

T. Vinegar is not an acid strong enough to act UjX)n a 
thing so solid as a shell. But aquafortis, or spirit of salt, 
will do it at once; and ijefsons who examine the nature of 
fossils, always travel with a bottle of one of these acids, by 
way of a test of calcareous earth. , Your vinegar will answer 
with chalk or whiting. This projyerty of dissolving in a<‘ids, 
and what is called neutralising them, or taking axvay their 
sourness, has caused many of the calcareous earths to be 
used in medicine. You know that sometimes our f.>od 


turns very sour upon the stomach,, and occasions the pain * 
called heartburn, and other uneasy symptoms. 4n these 
cases, it is common to give chalk m powdered shells, or 
other things of diis kind, which afford relief by destroying 
the"acid. _ 

G. 1 suppose, then, is something of this sort, for 

•I have often seen it |^n to my Utde sister .t.hen they sa^ 
her stomach was out.^order? , , - . , « 

7! It is; but it has some peculiar, firopeities which di.s-1 


got ftom oniiym tho ingredients in sea-water, called the bitter, 
purging salt.’r"' r 

G Wthe other uaes of these earths? 

T, SuctiuOf them as are hard stone, as the marbles,^and' 
many of the llmeston^ are used for the same puipo^ as 
O^r stones. But their great use is in the form of lime, 
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which is a^stthsUnce of many curioiift ;>ropenies thai^l will 
now explain to you. Wheii fresh Immt, it is j:^led quickiimt, 
on account oT the heat an<f UfOt as it were, which it possesses. 
Have ybu^ever seen a lump put mt6 water ? • 

G, Yes, I have. 

T, Were you not much surprised to sec iWswell and crack 
to pieces, with a hissmg,noise, and a great smoke and heat ? 

1 was, indeed. But what is the cause of this ? how 
can cc^ water occasion so^much beat? 

T, 1 will tell you. The strong heat to which calcareous 
earth is exposed in'^ converting it into lime, expels all the 
water it contained, for all earthy as well as almost everythin|t 
else, naturatly. contain water, and also a quantity of air, 
which was united witli it At the same time it imbibes a 
good deal of hre, whkh remains fixed in its substance, even 
after it has grown cdbl to the touch. If water be now added 
to this quicklime, it^is drunk in again with such rapidity as 
to crack and«break the lime to ptece.s. At the same time, 
.most of the fire it had imbibed is driven otit again, and 
makes itself sensible by its effects, burning all the things 
that it touches, ^d turning the water to steam. 'Fhis opera¬ 
tion is called slaekiftgot slaking of lime. The water in which 
lime is slacked dissolves a*part of it, and acquires a very 
pungent, harsh ta.ste; this is used in medicine under the 
name of time-w'ater. If, instead of soaking quicklifite in 
water, it is exposed for «ome time to the air, it attracts mois¬ 
ture sld^Iy, and by degrees falls to powder, without.much 
heat or disturbance. But whether lime be slacked in water 
or air,, it does not at first return to the state in which it was 
befor^ since It still remains deprived of its air; and on that 
account is s^tll pungent and caustic. Aflength, however, 
it recovers tms also from the ati^^re, and is then cal¬ 
careous ^satth, as §t first Now, it, is upon some of these 
circumstances that the utility of fime de^nds. In the first 
place, its burning and coi^pding quality makes it useful to the 
tanner, in loqsening aU tm from the hides, and destroy¬ 
ing the fie^ and fat that adhere to them. in yarious 

Wher tradbs It is loed as a great cleanse^ at^^rifien 

a, U have a tmnight come into my head When it is 
laid upon the ground^ 1 i^jppose its use must he to bunt up 
the weeds* . 
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71 TrSe-^that is part of its use. 

G. Bat it must bum up the good grass ana com» toa 

7! Properly oSjected. But tbe^ case is» that the &rmcr 
does not sow his seeds tiK the lime is rendered mild^by ex^ 
posure to the air and weather, and jot well mixed with the 
soil. And even then it U reckoned ahot and forcing manure, 
chiefly fit for cold and wet lands. The pdncipal use of lime, 
however, is as an ingredient in mariar* ; This, you know, is 
the cement by which bricks and stones are hela together in 
building. It is made of fresh'Sladxed lime and a proportion 
of sand well mixed together; and generally some chopped 
hair is put into it. The lime binds with the other in- 
gr^ents; and in length of time the mortar, if well made, 
becomes as hard, or harder, than stone itself. 

G. I have heard of the mortar in very old buildings being 
harder and stronger than any made at ppsent 

7*. That is only on account of its agel ' Burning of lime, 
and making of mortar, are as well undei^ood now as ever; 
hut, in order tc^have it excellent, th^ hme should be of good 
quality, and used very fresh. Some sorts of lime have the 
property of making mortar which will harden under water, 
whence it is much \*a!ued for bridges, locks, wharfs, and the 
like. * 

G, Pray, is not plaster of Paris a kind of lime ? 1 know 
.it willthecome hard by only mixing water with it; for I have 
used it to make casts of. 4 . 

T, The powder you call plaster Paris is made* of an 
earth named of which thm axe several kinds. 

A/adasier is a stone of dits sort, and hard enough to be 
used like marble. The gypseous wths are of the cal¬ 
careous kind, bur they have natqralty a^pMon bf acid 
unitpd with them, whence they wiU not ef^tvesdh on having 
acid poured on them. At they are disttngulBhei^ by the 
property that, after being calcined jo^ in the Are, 

and reduced to powder, the^ v^t net into a soUd body by 
the addition of water alone diem vety useful 

for omamendii|||uteri that kre receive e iorm or Im* 
preasioit; sudi|||pie stucco fr>r the ceBing Of rdbmx^ 

Well, we ha^ salS enough aberut edeafedus eard^.; tixfE 
to.anothitr chtss, the 

Cr. I think 1 know whin those are, liidnfbr r4|y« 
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T, True; end they ere alio ceded In 

speneial, tbM earths are of a soft texture, and a scat of 
greasy feel; hot. they tt!e«pecaliarly distinguished by the 
propenytof JbieccHniug sticky, on being tempered with Dealer, 
so that they may'be drawn out, and work^ into form, like* 
a paste. Have you ever, when you were a Ij^tle boy, made 
a clay house? 

^es,Ihav^^ * 

T. ^en ycm well know the tnani^ in which clay is 
tempered, and worked for this purpose. 

’ JL Yes; and I remember helping to make little pots 
and mugs of clay. 

T. Then yicm imhated the potter^s trade; for all utensil^ 
of earthenware* are made of days, either pure or mixed. 
This is one of the oldest arts among mankind, and one of 
the most useful. They furnish materials for building, too; 
for bricks and tiles are made of these earths. But, in order 
to be dt ftur these purpo^s, it is necessary that clay should 
not otily be soft and ductile, while tt is formingi but capable 
of being hardened afterwards. And this it is, by the assist* 
ance of dre. Pottery*wa^ ^d bdck& are burned with a 
strong heat in kilns, by which they acquire a hardness equal 
to that of the hardest stones. 

G. I think 1 hafe read of UHcks being baked by the sun's 
heat alone in very hot countries. ^ 

* 7! 'I'rue; and they^ ^y serve for building in climates 

Where rasn scarcely ever dtlls; but heavy showers would 
wash them away. Fire seems to change the nature of days, 
for, after they have, undetgpite its bp^ation, they become 
incapable of retornmg again to a soft and ductile state. 
You might steep bri^-dust or powder from iKmuded pots 
in water ever«so Ibng; without m^ng U hold together in 
the le^. ■ V' ^ ‘' * 

fr. I sd)ipgse them are mai^;kiii& of days?' 

71 .Them >ue» . Aigyiaoc^^\;earths difter greatly from 
each Qth^ in colbiii^.pt^i^^ other qualities. Some are 
perfectly wbkk, as ,thai/jo^^^ tobacco-pip^ are made. 

aie^blue, shot^%f all hues; 

Vhkh owe' to nurarm of o&er earths or metals, 
^Iticle wni^ bum red catkin a pbition of iron. Nq days 
are found perfectly p^ 3 *but &ey are mixed wfth more or 
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lets of Other earths. The common biich-claya contain a 
large proportioq^ of sand, which of^en makes them mmbly 
ana perishable. In general, the finest earthenware is made 
of the purest and whitest*clays but other matters are mixed, 
in order to harden and strengthen them. Thus, porcefttin^ 
or china^ is made with a earth, muted with a stone of 
a vitrifiable nature, that is, which may bevelled into gla&s; 
and the fine ^ttery called quetfi^s mar^f is a mixture of 
tobaccapipe clay, and dints burned and powdered Com¬ 
mon stoneware is a coarse mi^tture of this sort Some 
species of pottery are made with mixtures of burned and 
t^burned clay; the former, as I told you before, being in- 
(Sipable of becoming soft again with water Uke^aloatural clay. 

Jf. Are clays of no other use than to make pottery of? 

Ts Yes; the richest soils are those which have a propor¬ 
tion of ciay; and marl, which I have already mentioned as 
a manure, generally contains a good deal of it 'rhen, clay 
has the proi>erty of absorbing oil or grease \ ^whence some 
kinds of it are used, like^soap, for cleaning" cloths. The 
substance called FutUf^s ^arth is a mixed earth of the 
argillaceous kind \ and its use in taking out the oil which 
naturally adheres to wool is so great, that it hus been one 
cause of the superiority of ouy woollen cloths. 

// Then, I suptM>se, it is found in Engfand? 

T.f-Yes, There are pits of the best kind of it near 
Woburn, in Bedfordshire; also at Retgate, in Surrey A 
clayey stone, called soap-rock, has exactly the feel &*nd look 
of soap, and will even lather with water. The different 
kinds of slate, too, are stones of the argillaceous dass; and 
very useful ones for covering houses, and other purposes. 

/E Are writing-slafes like the slates psed for covering 
hop^s? .y* 

71 Yes; but thetr superior t^knese am) Smoothness 
make them show better the marks of the^ pencil. 

6 r. You have mentioned something of sand and flints, 
but you have not told us what:4tt of earths they axe. 

71 1 reserved that till X spoj^^f the thiidj^cat class of 
dkrths.* 'rhis is the siHce^us clasi; so named Bom 
which is Latin for a ffint-stone. Tlt^ have also b^ 
called earths; because they are the prindpal 

ingredient in glass, named in X^ttn pifrum. 
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G. I have heard of 
T. Yes i bat neither flint, nor any other of the kifld, will 

make glass,* even by the strongest heat, without some ad¬ 
dition * but this we mU s^ak of by-and-by. i shall how 
tell you the principal prop^es of these earths. 'Ihey are 
all very hard, and will strike Are with steel#when in a mass 
large enough fo{^ the ^oke^ 1liey mostly run into par 
ticuiar shapes, with sharp angles and points, and have a 
certain degree of transparency, which has made them, also, 
be called cryiialtine earthfif l^ey do not in the least soften 
with water, like clays; nor are they aflected by acids; nor 
do they burn lo lime, like the calcareous earths. As to the 
different'klh^s of them,has already been mention«S. 
It is a very common production in some parts, and is 
generally met with in pebbles, or round lumps. What is 
called the shingh on the sea-shore chiefly consists of it; 
and the ])loughed fields, in some places, are almost entirely 
covered witl^ flint-^onea 

H, But do they not hinder the com from Rowing? 

T 'fhe corn, to be sure, cannot take root upon them; 
but, I believe, it has been found that the protection they 
afford to the youna plants whicii grow under them, is more 
than equal to the harm they do by taking up room. Mints 
are also frequently found imbedded in chalk under the 
ground. I'hose used in the Staffordshire jxittcriesichieftv 
come from the chalkipits near Gravesend So much A ' 
flints. • You have seen white pebbles, which »e semi-ii*ans 
{larent, and, when broken, resemble white sugar-candy. 
They are common on the. sea-shore, and in beds of rivers. 

H, Oh, yes. We' call diem flre-stones. When they are 
rubbed together jh the dark, they send out great flashes of 
light, and hte a particular smell 
T. T^nie.; The proper name of these is quurtt. It is 
found in large qulntities biihe earth, and the ores of metals 
are often imbedded in it Sometimes it is perfectly trans¬ 
parent, and^then ft ft Vryrro/. Some these cr)'stal$ 
shoot into enact matftftthadcal figures ; and because many 
■salts dofthe ^e, and are aisq traiuq)^ent, they aft called 
tW tr^tah of soi^ or s^ a salt * 

G> Is not flue glass called crystal, too? « # 

/: U ft called so way of simile; thus we say of a thingi 
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It is as clear as ajstal'’ But the on^ true crystal k au 
earth of the kind f have been describ^. Well, now we 
come to sand; for this is propeHy only qua^ iu a jsowdery 
state.^ If you examine the grains of sand singly* or look at 

* them with a magnifying-glass, you will hnd them all either 
entirely or parti]^ transpsuent in stwne of the white 
shining sands, the grains jue all Ht^» bfighi crystals. 

H. But most sand is brown or y^bwiSt.'^ 

7', That IS owing to some niixtt;^ generally, of the metal¬ 
lic kind I believe 1 once told«you that sands Vere 

supposed to contain a smalt }>dftion of gold It is more 
certain that many of them contain iron. 

But what could have brought this quarU rnd crystal 
into t>owder, so as tp have produced all the sand In the world ? 

y* That is not very easy to determine. On the sea*shore, 
however, the incessant roiling of the pebbles by the waves, is 
enough, in time, to grind them to powder, and there is reason 
to believe that the greatest part oi what know diy land was 
once sea, which may account for the vast beds of sand met 
with inland 

0\ I have seen some stone so soft that one might crumble 
it between one's fingers, and then it seemed to turn to sand 
7! There are several of this kind, more or less solid, 
which are chiefly composed of sdnd, congluiinated by some 
natural cement Such are odled sandstan^^ or />'Af.r/'»*M,and 
are use3 for ,,various purpos^ in biyldini ^ nking grind¬ 
stones, and tl^ like, according to thetr har£(*^ 

H, Pray, what are the Common pebbles I the sureets 
are paved with ? I am sure they strike fire ^migh with the 
horses* shoes. 

T They are stones tho siliceous kinA cither pure or 
mixed with other earths, - One, of the har^^ for 

this purpose is called which is of kmtk and, 

colours^ but always cockh^ of g«dnS of siliceous 

ear^ cemented together,,. The ^ paved 

with grmiite, brou^t chletiy fiom Boland. other 

* stones, these l»is bf different eari^ dispcri^o through the 

cement, ore so lar|^\as to looV ^ a. 

whence diey have obtained the name of. 

O, I think there is a kind oi stones tkit yoi hJtve not'y^ 
mentioned-^ptecious stones? 
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71 These, too^ are all of the^siliceoiis class j^f^m the 
opaque or haif’trmpareuc, as j^per, corneliari; and 
the like, to the peifeply elear and william onesi as ruby, 
emerald? topa^ sapphir^ dcd / ^ * 

r;. l^mohdf ho doubt, is Of them ? 

7: So it h^ commonly b^n reckoned^ and the mrest of 
all; but expdimen^ haipe shown; that though it is die hard* 
esi bf?dy in nature* h may be totally dijqiersed into smoke 
and dsine by a strong 'fire; so that mineralogists will now 
hardly allow tt to be a ston^at all, but dass it among inflam' 
inable substances. The precious stones above mentioned 
owe their different, colours chiefly id some metalUc mixture, 
rhey are in geneml extremely hard, so as to cut glass, and 
one another; &ut diamonds will cut all the rest 


G. 1 suppose they must be very rare, 

7: Yes; and in this rarity consists the ^atesi i>art of 
their value 'JThey are, indeed, besiiidful objects ; but the 
figure they make, irfprop^ion to their expense, is so very 
small, that th*eir high price may be reckoned one of the 
principal follies among mankind. What pmfxirtion can 
there possibly be between die worth vf a glittering stone, 
as big as a hazetnut, and a magnificent house and gardens, 
or a large tract of country* j::overed with noble woods and 
rich meadows, ohh com-fiel<S ? And as to the mere glitter, 
a large lustre of cut glass has an infinitely greater effyt on 
the eye than all the jeweh of a foreign prince 

G. WiU^you please to ted us now how glass is made ? 

7! Wiflingly. The base of it is, as I said before, some 
earth of the stiicepus class, commonly used are flint ■ 


earth of the stHcepus class, llipse commonly used are dint' 
and sand. Flhi^ is fi^t burned or calcined, which makes it 
quite yrhite, like jpiamt ; and h' is then powdered. This 
ts the imueritl sOmetoes used white glassy; 

but s«m4^ ^***<^^7 as being already in a 

powdery Ibmi. The whim ciyst^fine Sands are used for 
fine glais; the brown or yellow fbn the common sc^. As 
these eatths. wfi# not bf ibea^selves, the addition in 
Mjiakipg -.'M ' /promotes their' fttsion. 

Il^uious whin ia||enerany used is 

anObcaiiied fkom dm ashes dfoomt vegeta^. 
Of this Uiem atw smietid lands, as potadi, peai};ash,«ha]illa, 
and kelp mte'lalt Is foixed with the smid in a oertalQ 
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proportion, the mixture' then exposed in earthen pots 
to a violent heat, till it is thoroughljr melted The mass is 
then taken, while hot and fluidfln such quantities as are 
. wanted, and fashioned by blowing, and the use of shears 
and other instruments. You must see diis done some time, 
for it is one of most curious and pleasing of all manu¬ 
factures ; and it is not possible to form an idea of the ease 
and dexterity with which glass is wrought--blown, ca-t, or 
spun -without an actual view. ^ 

//. I should like very much to^see it, indeed 
(r. Where Is glas.s made in this country’? 

T, In many places. Some of the finest in London ; but 
the coarser kinds generally where coals are^cheap; as at 
Newcastle and its neighbourhood; in Lancashire, at Stour¬ 
bridge. Bristol, and in South VVales. 1 should have told 
you, however, that in ojy^r finest and most brilliant glass, a 
quantity of ths calx of lead is put, which nitrifies w'ith the 
other ingredients, and gives the gloss niore firmness and 
density. 'rhe*'blue, yellow, .and red glasses are coloured with ^ 
the catxes of other metals. As to the common green glass, 
it is made with an alk&li, that has a good deal of calcareous 
earth remaining with the ashes of the plant But, to under* 
stand all the different circumstances of glass-making, one 
must have a thorough knowledge of chemistry. 

G.' I think making of glass is one of the finest inventions 
of human skill. • 

T. It is, perhaps, not of that capital impomnce'lH^t some 
other arts possess; but it has be^ a great ad<£non to the 
comfort and pleasure of life in many ways. > Nothing makes 
such clean and agreeable vessels as glass, which Tias the 
quality of not bdng corroded by. any sort.qf liquor, as well 
as that of showing its contents by its transpareifcy. Hence, 
it is greatly preferable to the most. mftSDS' foir 

drinking out of, and, for the same reason^ ^ preferred 
to every other material^ for Chemical u#^^w where the 
heat to be employed is not strong enough i njgij it 
//. 'rhen, glass windows! ^ , 

/: Ayj theya#|i v^rymatery comfort 

uufs,—where we so ofien wisli to let in light, arid keep 
uut the cold wind and rain. What could more gloomy 
than to sit in the dark^ or with no otlier light thdn came in 
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through ^mall hole.^ covered with oiled paper or bladder 
unable to anything j^singv without door%! Vet this 
must hAv^ been the case with the ^m05t sumptuous palaces, 
before the invention of window-gtas^ whirh was nuirh Inter 
than that of bottles and drinhtng glasses. . ^ 

ff, I think looking-glasses are very bcaudftii. 

T. They atfc irtdeed \eiy elegant pieces of furniture, and 
very'i^tly, ioa The art of casting glass into large plates, 
big enough to reach Jrom^e bottom to the top of a room, 
\v.is some years ago introduced into this country from France. 
Ilut the most sjidendid and hriHiant manner of employing 
glass is in lustres and chandeliers, hung round with droj^, 
cut so as to*reflect the light with all the colours of the 
rainbow'. Some of the shops in London, filled with these 
articles, aptiear to realise all the^^ders of an enchanted 
]jalace in the Arabian Nights^ EMj m ^ments. 

6 '* But are not spectacles, ahal^E^r optii'al gia.sses, more 
useful than oil these?. 

71 I did not mptn to pass them over, I aSsure you. By 
the curious invention of optical glassy of varidls kin^, not 
only the rjAtural defects m sight have been remedied, and 
old age has been in some measure lightened of one of its 
calamities, but the sense oi^seeing hits been wonderfully ex 
tended. ?^'Jlie telescopy has brought distant objects within 
our view, while the microscope has given us a cleai^sttfvey 
of neac^bjects too midiite for our unassisted eyes. By meahs 
of both, some of the most tmt»>ttant^ discoveries' of the 
moderhs have been made; so jtha^ glass has proved not less 
admirable in promoting ^n^, than in contributing to 
splendour and conventoce. Since the i^ent rei^mval of a 
heavy^ imp^t the manu&clure of great improve¬ 
ments. have been aflected in the ait $ and glass is no*y ap- 
]:4ied tb a thousand domesdc and other purposes, for which 
It was never thought of bifcfdre. ’ The ** Crystal Palace,” as it 
is called^ epecM ^ Park for the Great Industrial Exhi¬ 
bition oC h ^ ^ measure constructed of glasa 
Jk'oIqui^ vattotts sorbs, formerly jmpoited 

at a heavy cbe^ jg tdao now mhiptiactused in Engtand. 

^ I don’t know; that I have anytlung more at pm- 
sent towr, teladverto the class Of earths. We have fone 
thrpmi^ the princ^ drc^s|^e$ belonging to their mree 
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great divisions, the ^tmretms, argillaceous^ and silicemi. 
You will remember, however, thgt most of the earths and 
stones offered by nature, are not in any one of \hese kinds 
Perfectly pure, but contain a mmurc of one or both the 
others There is hot a pebble diat yon can pick up, which 
would not exercise the skill of a mineralogist fully to ascer¬ 
tain its properties, and the materials of ita composition. So 
inexhaustible is nature! - , , 
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SHOW AND THE TWO PRESENTS. 

One morning. Lord ||B»iorc, coming down to breakfast, 
was welcomed with tlt^wtngs that bis favourite mare. Miss 
Slim, had brought a foal, and also that a she-ass, kept for 
his lady*s as a milker, had dropjaed a young one. His 
lordship smiled at the inef|uaUty of the presents nature had 
made him. “ As for tlic foal,” said he to the grixim, “ that, 
you know, has been long jiromised to my neighbour, Mr. 
Scamper. For young Balaarat you may dispose of him as 
you please,” llie groom thanked his lordship, and said he 
would then give him to Isaac, the woodman. 

In due time Miss Slim’s foal, which was the of a 
noted racer, was taken to Squire Scamper’s, who received 
him with great delight, atid,.out of oompbment to the donor, 
named him Youi^ Peer, .He Wks brought up with at least 
as much care and tenderhess ^ the Squlm's oaht childrefi-^ 
kept in a warm stable, fed with ihC com. and hay, 

diny dressed, and regidarty exercised tfo l?ew up, he 
gave tokens of great beauj^^,; His cqlcu^^^ bay, 

with a white star on hts .l^ebead | his coat was ffiM, and 
shone like silk ^ and every point ab^t him seem^ fo pro¬ 
mise perfection of shape l admu^ 

him, as the completest coSt that ^Id bo se«h^ ^ ^ ^ 

So fine a creature could not be destined ^ mf ptAnv^ 
employment After he had paasOd his . third yy^ Jiewas 
sent to Newmarket, to be trained for the turf, air^^ 
was appmnted to the eSre of him'idpiie. Hts master, wIki 
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tould not veil expense, iuived part of it h>'turning 

off a doinestic tutor vhotn he kept for the education of hiti 
sons, And was content with sending them to the curate of jfir 
parish. " ' 

At four years dd,. Young Peer started a subscription 
purse, and came in se^nd out of a number of competitors. 
Soop after, he wftn a country plate, and filled his master with 
joy apd triumph. The Squire now turned all his attention 
to the turf, made matched betted high, and w'as at first toler¬ 
ably sncces.sful At length, having ventured all the money 
he could raise uj)on one grand match, Young Peer ran on 
the wrong»side of the post, was distanced, and the Sqffirc 
ruined. 


Meantime, young Balaam went into J.saac\s possession, 
where he had a very different traimng. He was left to pick 
up his living as he could, in the &nes and commons; and. 
on the coldest days in winter, he had no other shelter ..than 
the lee-side \)f the cottage, outpf which he was often glad to 
plack the thatch for a subskstence. As soon as ever he was 
able to bear a rider, Isaac’s children got upon him, some¬ 
times two*or three at once; and, if he did not go to their 
. mind, a broomstick or buijch eff hir^c was freely applied to 
his hide. Nevertheless,, he grew upi as d\c children them¬ 
selves did, strong and healmy ; and, though he rather 
bare on ^ ribs, hkr ^pe vas good, and hts limbs riioious. 

It was not long before his master thought of putting him 
to some use; taking Min to the wood, he fastened a load 
of Bigots* on bls ' b^k, sent; him; with his son Tom, to 
the next town. ’ sold the and, mounting upon 
Balaam, ipde As Isaaccoufdgei plei?iy of fagots 

and bh^^^ it a said them for 

dady^^^^jkM :.']^^bg|i ptlegmden, which, 

from the banen|d^ m.idS^ji^lded Mur nothing cf value, 
he betibtmghthim from town with 

dung, for m^UHOf^V. :*^ be could bring at once was 

cm^dirifd this in time amounted 

linCo eimtii^ of his v^fiole garden, so that he 

rnew^ym.gCKkt eal^^ potafoesf to the mat relief of 
his bt^'now sensible of the j^Tu^^of his ass, 

be^n % tiiest^h^ wiut more attention. He :got a small 
stack TUtM^ hay fot.ih^^ irinter fodder, at^ inth his own 
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handso built him a little shed of boughs and mud, in order 
to bhelter him from the bad ^eatl>eri I'le wou|d not suffer 
any of his family to use JBalaam ill, and, after his j^jjy jour¬ 
neys, ho was allowed to ramble at pleasure. He was now 
and then cleaned and dressed, and, upon the whole, made a 
reputable figurd! Isaac took in more land from the waste, 



so ihr: by degrees he became a little farmer, and kept a 
horse and cart, a cow, and two or three pigs. This made 
him <}iiite a rich man, but he had alway^ the gratitude to 
impire his prospeHty to the go^ seihdces of Balaam, the 
groom’s present; while the Squire cursed Young Peer as 
the cause of his ruin, and many a time^l^hed his lord^ip 
had kepi his dainty gilt to himsett , ^ . 


THE CKUCIFORM-FLOWERED PLAHTR 
Tktor —‘ - 

Geifrgt. Hcfw riii^ yon field looks, with^iu yeHoiir flowei^' 
I wonder what they can be? ^ 

Tttfm. Suppose you go and see uHbether you can ascertain, 
and Oring a staUc of the flowers with you* 
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G, {rdumin^ I know now—they are turnips. , 

7! 1 thought you wouM makt it out*' when you got near 
them. The& turnips are* left to seed, which is the reason 
why yotf sde them run to flower. Cdmmonly they are pulled 
up sooner. 

Harry. 1 should not have thought a turnip had so sw^eet 
a floiver. , • 

think I have smelt others like them. Pray^ sir^ what 
class oftplants do they belong to ^ . . 

Z To a very nunierous jonc/with which it is worth your 
while to get acquainted. Let ^ sit down and examine them. 
The petals, you observe^ consist of four flat leaves .set oppe^ 



site to each pther^i^dr cross-wi^. ^ Frpiti tjiis, circumstance 
the flower# \^e As most plants wkh 

flowers this kind^k theiir seeds in po^ they have also 
been called being the Latin for 

a pod. 

G. But th^f^mliotiacetnis flowers bear pods, too. 

T, Truef; ami not a good one* 

pu^oft m- jsphds one Iw one. you see tHiy are 
,£Ettttiied»by idfig the flower-cup. Kow count 

the chives • • 

H Them JSie sis. 
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G. Jput they are not all of the same, ieng^—two are mucn 
shorter dian the rest 

T. Well observed It is froth this that X^tnnssus has 
formed a particular class of the adidle tribe, trhich he calls 
Utretdymmia^ a word or the pffivtr 4>f 

fouty as though the four longer chives were more complete 
and efficacious than the two iffiorter > which, however, we 
do not know to be the case. This superior length of four 
chives is conspicuous in most plants of this tribe, hut not 
in ail They have, however, otner resemblances which are 
sufficient to constitute them a natural family; and accord* 
ingly all botanists have made them stich. 

The flowers, as t have said, have in all them four 
jjetals placed crosswise. The calp also consists of four 
oblong and hollow leaves. There is a single pistil, standing 
upon a seed-bud, which turns either into a long pod, or a 
short, round one,"called a pouch; and hence are formed 
the two great branches of the family, the podded and the 
]) 0 uched 1'lie seed-vessel has two ^ves, or external open¬ 
ings, with a partition between. The seeds are small and 
roundish, attached alternately to both sutures, or joinings of 
the val\’es. 

Do you observe all these circumstances ? 
and H, We do. 

T.' Vou shall examine them more minutely in a larger 
plant of the kind Further, almost oil of these plants have 
somewhat of a biting taste, and also a disagreeable smell 
in tlieir leaves, especially when decayed A tumip-fteld, 
pu know, smells but indifrerently; and cabbage, which 
1 $ one of this class, b apt to be remarkably offensive. 

//. Yes, there is nothing meve ttnplc^isant than rotten 
cabbage-leaves. - 

G> And the very watea in which thliy ixt boUad }& enough 
to scent a whole houto. ^ ' 

T, Hie floaters, however/of almost all the fkinily are 
fragrant, and some remarkably $0. Vllsat do jou think of 
wallAowers and stocks ? ^ 

If, %Vhat*^are of this klnd^ . 

7! Yes, and so is candy-tuft and rocket 
Then^hey are not to be despised 

T, No, and especially as not one of thr whole doss, 
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1 befievt^ is poisonous; but, on the contnity; n&ny^of them 
afford good food for man and beast ShaU I tell yov! about 
the principal of them ? 

G. Pray do* dr. 

T, llie pungency taste which so many of them possess 
has caused them to be used for salad herbs* Thus we have 
cres$> water*rre^and pmstard; to which might be added 
mang more, whlcn |prOw wild; as iady-smocki wiid rbeket) 
hedge^ustard. and jack-by-the^hedge, or saucoalone. Mus¬ 
tard) you know, la also gr^tly used for its seeds, the ]x>wdcr 
or flour of whtch^ made into a sort of \ukht^ with salt and 
water, ik eaten with many kinds of meat. Rape-seeds arc 
>ery similatito them; and front both an oil is preyed om, 
of the mild or tasteless kind, as it Is also from cole seed, 
another product of this class, Scurvy-giass, which is a 
pungent plant of this family, growing by the seorside, ha^ 
obtained its name from being a remedy for the scurvy. 
Then there Is horsd-radish, with the root of which I am sure 
you are well acquainted, as g companionate roast-beef, 
t'ommon radish is a plant of this kind, which has consider¬ 
able pungency. One sort of it has a root like a turnip, which 
brings it near in quality to the turnip itself. 1 he last-men¬ 
tioned plant, though affording a sw eet and mild nutriment, 
has naturally a degree of pungency and rankness. 

G* That, 1 suppose, is the reason why tumipy raRk u; d 
butter have such a strqng taste? 

2! lets. 

// Then, why do they feed cows with it ? 

71 In this case, as in many others, quality is sacrificed to 
quantity. But the better use of turnip to the fahner is to 
&tten sheep ami^ cattle. By its assistance^he Is enabled to 
keep many diore of these animaki than lie otherwise could 
find grass or hay ibr; and the culture 4 )*f turnips {wepares 
his land for grai& hs well, or better, than could be dune by 
letting it lie quite fdlow- The tumip-husbandry, og it is 
called IS one of ihe cs|Mtal modem improvements of agn- 
culttue. * * 


* <r. I ihink 1 have heard diit Norfolk is fkmous for it? 

{t Is so. Tbot county abounds th light, sandy lands, 
which are peculiarly ouitatde to turnips. But^they*are now 
grown in many perm of the kingdom besides. Weil^but 
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we must say somewhat more about cabbage, an article of 
food olr very long standing. The original species of this is 
a seaside plant; out cultivation ha^ produced a great number 
of varieties, wdt known* in our gardens as white and red 
cabbage, kale, colewort, broccoli, borecole, and cauliflower. 

II, Hut the flower of cauliflower does not seem at all like 
that of cabbage or turnip. 

T, The white head, called its flower, is not properV so, 
but consists of a cluster of imperfect buds. If they axe left 
to grow to seed, they throw out solne spikes of yellow flowers, 
like common cabbage. Broccoli-heads are of the satire kind. 

to the head of white or red cabbage, it consists of a vast 
number of leaves closing around each other, by which the 
innermost are prevented from ex|ianumg, and remain white, 
on account of the exclusion of the light ,gnd air. lliis })art, 
you know, is most s'alued for food. In some countries they 
cut cabbti^-hcads into quarters, and make them undergo a 
sort of acid fermentation; after which, they are salted and 
preserved for irinter food, under the name of sour krout 

6'. Cattle, too, arc sometimes fed w ith cabbage, 1 believe. 

T, Yes; and large fields of them are cultivated for that 
purpose. They succeed bes»t in stiff, clay^ soils, where they 
sometimes grow to an enormous size. They are given to 
milch-kine, as well as to fattening cattle. 

Ct, ^Do they not give a bad taste to the milk ? 

T, 'I'hey are .apt to do so, unless (great care is taken to 
pick off all the decayed leaves. « 

ColewortSy which are a smaller sort of cabbage, are some¬ 
times grown for feeding sheep and cattle. I think I have 
now mentioned most of the useful plants of this family, 
which, you see, are numerous and important. They both 
yield b^f and mutton, and the sauce to them. But many 
of this species are troublesome weeds. You see how yonder 
corn is overrun with yellow flowers. * 

Yes. They are as thick as though they had been 

sown. 

7! 'Fhey are of this fiimily, and called charlock, or wild 
mustard, or com kale, which, imked, are not all 6:actly tne* 
same things, thouj^h nearly resemtfling. These produce 
such p!en^ of seeds, that it is very difficult to clear a field 
of them, if once they are suffer^ to grow till the sae^ 
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ripen. An extremely common weed in gardens^ nnd by 
roadsidcsii^ bhepberd's |>ursc, which i& a very good speci 
men qf 1(^0 pouch-beartng plants oi this tribe, its seed-vessels 
being exactly the figure of a heart. ) ady^sraock is often *so 
abundant a weed in wet meadows, as to m|ke them all o\er 
white with its fiowers. Some call this plant cuckoo fiower, 
because its flowering ht about the same time with the first 
appearance of that bird in the spring. 

<7.* I remember some p'etty lines in a song about spring, 
in which lady-smock is mentioned. 

** When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks, all silver white; 

•And cucKoo-buds, of yellow bne, 

Do paint the meadows w^ith delight." 

7! They are Shakespeare's. You see, he gives the name 
of cuckoo-bud to some other flower, a yellow%ne, which 
appears at the saipg season. But still earlier than this time, 
walls and hesige-banks arc enlivened by a very small nhhe 
. flower, called whitlew-grass, which is one of this tribe. 

*//, Is it easy to distinguish the plgnts of this family from 
one anothw ? * 

T. Not*very easy, for the general bimilanty of the floweis 
is so great, thatJittle distimrtion can be drawn from them. 
The marks of the species are chiefly taken from the foim 
and manner of growth of the seed-vesst‘1, and i^tll 
examine some of thdm by the descriptions in a book of 
botam* There is one very remarkable seed-ve.sscl, which 
probably )ou have observed in the garden. It is a perfectly 
round, large, fiat pouch, which, after it ha.s shed its seed, 
remains on the stalk, and looks like' a th[n, white bladder. 
The plant ^riii^ it is commonly called honesty. 

/f. Ob, I know It very well It is put into winter flower-pots. 

TT True, So# much, then, for the tetmdynamious or 
cnictfomi'fiowered plants. You cannot well mistake them 
for any other class, if yoh remark the six chives, four of 
them but not always, longer than the two others; 

the siMe chan|png cither into a long pod or a round 

{k>tich attaining the seeds; the four opposite petals of the 
fibwerp and four l^ves the calyx. You may safely make 
a salad of the young leaves wherever you find them; the 
worst they can do to you is to bite your tongue. 
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THE NATIVE VILLAGE 

A DKAMA. 

ScFNE.-*-^ hi4din trm. 

Enter HarForo md Beavmokt. 

t 

flarford THRRp the plRco, This is the greer. on 
which I played many a day wnth my cmnpanions; there are 
the tall trees that I have $o oftei^ cUmbm ibr bird's nests; 
iind that is the pond where } used to sail my wa'nul>sbel) 
boats. What a crowd of misted sensations rush on my mind! 
AVhat pleasuie. and what regret, i Ye^ there tS somewhat 



in our native soil that afihets the mfiikd in a manner diflhtent 
from every other scene in nature* 

Beaumont, With you it must be merel) the phei; for I 
think you can have no attadiments of firiendaihip or a^Pection 
in it, considering your long absence, and the removal of all 
your family, 

Harf, Nok I have no family Ooimectiotis, ab<Liin^ee<L 
can scarcely he said ever to have had any; for, as y^ 
know, 1 was almost utterly neglected after the death of my 
father and mother; and, while all my elder InroUwis and 
sisters wesre disperse to one part or another, and thejittle 
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remalnmg pt^perty was di^pos^d of, I ms teft Ikith die 
poor people who nursed me, to be brought up just as they 
thought nod thO*little pension tl^t was paid for me 

entirely ceased after a ftw yem T • 

JBeaum, Then how were you aflm^wards supported ? 

Jitar/, The honest couple, who had ^e care of me, 
continued to treft me with the greatest kindness; and, poor 
as diey wer& not only maintained me as a child of their 
own,4mt did all in thietr ix>wer to procure me advantages 
more suited to my birth (nan my deserted situation. With 
the assistance of the worthy ck^gyman of the parish, thce^ 
put me to a day*schooi in the village, clothed me decently, 
and being themselves sober, religious persons, took care To 
keep me ftom vice. ^ The obligations i am under to them 
will, I hope, never be edaced from my memory, and it 
is on their account alone that 1 have undet|aken this 
journey. ^ 

JSeattm, How long did you continue with them ? 

Ifttrf, Till I was thirteen. • 1 then felt* an irresistible 
deVire to tight for my country; and, learning by accident 
that a dbtant relation of our family Was a captain of a man- 
of-war, I fook leave of my worthy benefactors, and set off to 
the seaport whepe he lay, the good people furnishing me, in 
the best manner they were able, with necessaries fbr the 
journey. I shall never forget the tenderness wiUs Whi h 
th^ parted with mei It was, if possible, beyond that of 
the kindest patents. Vou know my sj^tequent adventures, 
from the time of my becoming a muhll^inan, to my present 
state of first lieutenant in the JBHitmma, Though it is 
now fifteen years since my departure, I feel my afibetion for 
these good mile •stronger than ever, and npuld not be easy 
without takli^ the first emportunity of seeing them. ^ 

It ta 4great oiaace if th^ are both living. 

Barf. IliappeiM to hear, by a young man of the viUage, 
not long sinoenthat theywere; but, I bdieve, much reduced 
in theh cm^fBstaiicei. 

BmBhk whefeahoota did th^ live ? 

^ Ba*ft Jfust at die tunung of thisr jcomer. But what’s 
Uus*-^ can’t find the house. Yet 1 *am sure 1 have not 
foigotten the simadoa Sinely it must be^puUod down! 
Oh, my dear old ftiend^ what can have become of you I 
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'Beaftm. You had better ask that Utde girl. 

/far/. Hark ye, my dear* * do 5 ;o« know one John Beech 
of this place ? ^ 

Gtr/. What, old John 1‘ccch? Oh yes, very well, and 
Mary Beech loo. 

Har/. Wherc'do thc}' U%'e ? 

GiH. A little further on in thc lami. c 

Harf. Uid they not once live Iiereabouts ? 

Giri Yes, till Farmer Tithing gulled thc house doWn, to 
make his ho]$'garden. 

* liar/ Come with me to show me the place, and Til give ’ 
ygu a penny. 

Girl. Yes that I will {Thty walh on.) There—that 
low thatchetl house -and there’s Mary spinning at the 
door. 

/far/ There, my dear. (Gms moneys and thf goft 
away.) How my heart beats!*-Surely that cannot be my 
nurse! Yes, I recollect her now; but how wery old and 
sickly she looki ‘ 

Beaum. Fifteen years in her life, with care and haidship, 
must have gone a great way in breading her dovi't^ 

wtta^e dooi). C«ood morning, gotxl 
wonnin; can you give my comiiunion anti uae something to 
drink ? We are very thirsty with w'alkmg this hot day. 

Ma^ Beech. I have nothing letter than water, sir, but 
if you please to accept of that. I will oring you some 

Beaum. 'I'hank y^—>we will trouble you for some. 

Afary. Will you Pease to walk in out of the sun, gentle¬ 
men ; ours is a very poor house, indeed; but I will hnd you 
a scat to sit down on, while 1 draw the water. 

fiarf. (/<? Beaumont). 'Fhe same good ureab^re as ever! 
let us go in. 

« 

ScEN^E IL' 'The inside of the Cottage. Ah otd Mon sitting 

by the ffearSb. 

Beaum. Me ha%^ made bold, friend, to trouble your wife 
for a little water. 

/ohm Beech. Sit dpwn—sit down, gentlemen, i would 
get up to give you my chair, but I have the tnisfortime <b 
be lame, and am almost blind toa 

.^i;yr Lame and blind! O Beaumont! {adde ) 
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John. Af, sir, oUi age will come on. I and, uoa |^now.s 
we have veij little mejms to feiice against it 
BeauHL TOiat; noising but your labour to sub- 

.si.st on^ *' ^ ‘. 

John. We ma^e tibat do,,sit, as long as we could, but 
now I am hardly c^apable of doing anythihij:, and my poor 
wife can earn veijg iittlo spinning, so we have been forced 
at last to apply to th^ pandt , 

//tJt/C To the ijarish I consider the 

services of yoorbctter days, iwid^ro|lMe for you comfortably. 

John. Alas, sit I I am not much given to. t»mplain ; but 
what can a shilling a week do, in these hard times? ^ 
JJarf. Lfttk enough, indeed I And is that all they allow 
} ou ? 

John. It is, sir \ and we are not to have that much longer, 
for they say we must come into the workhouse. 

Mary {ynitring i^ith the water). Here, gentlemen. The 
jug is clean, if you can drink out of it. 

JIarf. The workhouse, do yon say ? 

Sfary. Yes, gentlent^Ui that makes my poor hushed so 
uneasy—that we shouldVome, in our* old days, to die in a 
workhouse! We have lived better, I assure you—but we 
were turned out^ofour Uttl<s farm by the great farmer near 
the church j and since that time we have been growing 
jjoorer and poorer, and weaker and weaker, so that iffe have 
nothing to help ourseltes with.. 

Joh/r(sohfi/^). To die in a parish workhouse—I c»f\ 
hardly bear the thoui^ht of it -but God knows best, and we 
must submit 


y/a^ But, my good people, have you no children or 
friends to a^st you ? - 

John. Om chlldirezi, sir, m all dead, except one that is 
settled^ long wa);o^» and as poor as we are. 

Beenimr l^t surely, niy friends. Such decent people as 
you seem to be tadst have somebody to protect you. 

Mary. sir^ we know npbocfy but our neighbours, 
and they^thlnk the workhouse good enough for the tx»or. 

^ Ifoifyf my, was there not a family qf Harfords 'once in 
duBvikbge? * . ' 

John. Yes, sir, a long while ago; but th^ are all dead 
and gone, or else far enough from thU place. 
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Ajt sir, the youngest of <^m* and the finest child 
among them, that Til aay for him* vras nursed in our house 
when we lived in the old spot nearthsigpr^^ti. He was with 
l^s till he was thirteen, and a sweet-bStavett boy he was—I 
loved him as well as ever 1 did any of my own children. 

Jlarf. What*bccame of him ? 

John, NMiy, sir, he was a fine> bold, sp»nted boy, though 
the l>e$Mempered felluir In ibewodd; so last war he ..ould 
be a sailor, and tha^endb and Spaniards, and away 
he went, nothing could and We have never heard 

a word of him since. 

^ Ay» ** dead or killed, I warrant; for if he was 
alive, and in England, 1 am sure nothing would keep him 
from coming to see his poor daddy and mammy, as he used 
to call us. Many a night have I loin awake thinking of him * 

liarf. {ta Jimnm ). I can hold no longer I 

Jieaum, (to him). Restrain yourself,, awhile. Well, my 
Mnds, in return for your kindness, I will tell you some 
news that will please you. I'his same Harford, ICdward 
Harford—— 

Afayy, Ay, that vras hu, name—my dear Ned. \^‘hat of 
him, sir ? Is he living ? 

John, Let the gentleman spesk, my dear. 

Beanm, Ned Harford is now alive and well, and a 
heuteifant in his Majesty's navy, and as brave an officer ns 
any in the service. 

John. I hope you do not jest with us, sir. 

Beaum. I do not, upon my honour. 

Afary. Oh. thank God—thank God I If 1 could but see 
him! 

John Ay, I wtsh for nothing more before I die, 

Harf. Here he is—here he is‘-^my dearest, best bene- 
factors! Here 1 am, to pay s6me of the great debt of 
kindness 1 owe you. (Ciatps Maiy roun4the tttrk, and Msset 
her,) 

Mary, What—this gendeman my Ned I it is, it is 
—I see it, I see it 

John! Oh, my old eyesbut 1 know bis vfoice no^. 
(^nfekis out his handi whieh Jjiar/ordgtatps*) « ^ 

MafJ' My good old man! Oh, that you could see ibe as 
dearly as 1 do you I 
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/akn. It 1$ ^ou, and 1 am contented. 

Mary. Ob* nApPT ^7 ^ * Oh^ hap]>y daiy \ 

Jfurf^ W y<W I cpuld ever forget you ? 

/ckn. Oh no ; 1 knew you better. Hot what a )onfi whil^ 
it is since we patted > 

Mafy, years come tVhttsnntide * * 

Harf, The brsttime t set fobt in England all this long 
interval was three weeks a g^/^ 

Joh^. How good you wil|% come to ns so soon. 

Afary, What a tail, etnmg^'lKiitii you are grown !—but you 
have the same sweet siniie as ever, 

John. 1 vjsh I could see him i>lain. But what signifies^ 
—he's here, ssmd t hold him by the hand. Where’s the 
other good gentleman ? 

Here- very happy to see such tvorthy jjeople 

made &o. 

Haff. He has been my dearest fisend for a great many 
years, and I am beholden to him almost as nijich as to you 
tw-o* * 

Afaty, Has he ? God bless him ai}d reward him! 

* Jlarf. 1 jim grieved to think what you must have suffered 
from hardship and povert)% But that is all at an end; no 
workhouse now I • * 

John. God bless you I then I shall be happy still. But 
we must not be burdensome to you. ^ 

JJarff^ Don’t talk of {hat As lojog as I have a shiltin 
it is my duty to g^ve you sixpence of it. Did you not take 
cate of me when all the world forsook me, and treated me 
as your own child when I bad no other ;)arent; and shall 1 
ever forsake you in your old ^ ? Oh, n^yer- never ’ 
Mary. Ay# yoif had always a kind heart of your own. I 
always used to think that out dear Ned would some time*or 
other p^ve a blesatng to us. 

Barf, You must l^ve this poor hut, that is not fit to 
keq> out the weather^ and we must get you a snug cottage, 
either in thlir village or some othen 
Jahn, my dear let us die in this town^ as we 
have always lived in it And as to a bouse, I believe that 
wlferp did Rkhaxa C a rpenter used to live in is empty, if it 
would not be too good fbr ua • * 

Barf. What, the white cottage on the green? 1 ce- 
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m«mt)er it—it w just the things You shall remove there 
this very week. , 

Afary. 'iThis is beyoM all my hopes and wishes. 

* //tiff. There you shall h|ve a little close to keep a cow 
—and a girl to mirk her, arm take care of you both—-and a 
garden, welt stacked with herbs and roots-^and a little yard 
for pigs and poultry—and some |rood,tnew furniture for 
your house. ' 

John. Oh, too much 1 too 1 
Mary. \\ hat makes the cry so, when so many good things 
are coming to us? 

f Harf. Who is the landlord of that house ? 

John, Our next neighbour, Mr. Wheatfield 
Harf. ril go and speak about it <Urecily, and then come 
to you again. (lonie, lloaumont God bless you both ' 
John. God in Heaven bless you I 
Mary. Oh, happy day ? Oh, happy day! 
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PERSEVERANCE AGAINST FORTUNE. 

A STORV. 

Theodore was a hoy of lively parts and engaging manners; 
but he had the failing of being extremely impatient in his 
tem|ier and inclined to extremes. He was ardent in all his 
pursuits, but could hear no disappointment: and if the least 
thing went wrong, he threw up what he wUs about in a pet, 
and could not be }>revailed upon to resume it His fotber, 
Mr. Carleton, had given him a bed in the garden, Which he 
had cultivated with great delight The borders were set 
with double daiste*^ of diderent colours, next to which was a 
row of auriculas and polyanthuses. Beyond were stocks;, 
and other taller dowers and shrubs; and a beaudiul damask 
rose gfaced the centre. This rose was just budding, and 
Theodore watched its daily progress with great interest 
One unfortunate day> the door of the garden having been 
left open, a drove of pigs entered, and began to riot on the 
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^erb$ and donors. An alatin being sounded* Ttieodbie and 
the servant boy rushed upon diem* smacking their ^hips. 
The whole herd* in adright* took their course across Theo¬ 
dore’s ^ifer'bed; on which them had before been 

grazing. Stocks, daisies* anSra were all trampled 
down, or torn up;. andL; whales .Worst of^ah, an old sow 
ran directly over the bpaudful rose^tr^ and broke off its 
stem Jevel with the grounds, When I'heodore came up, 
and beheld all the mis<^iel^^d espectally his favourite rose 
strewed on the soli t^gefand g^f choked his utterance. 
After standing awhiH the !pl<;ture W despair, he snatched up 



a spade, that stood near, and with furious haste dug over the 
whole bed, and vrhetmed all th^ relics of his fipwers deep 
under'the soil ^This exertion being ended, he bur^t into 
^ teats, and sffently left the garden. " ' 

His faHhdt^ ^who ^d beheld the scene fit n distahce, 
though smnhwhaf diverted at the boy^s childish violence, 
yet began serkmsly to re^t .on the future consequences 
of such a temper, if suffer^ to gifow up without restraint 
He said nothing to him vat the time, but in the afternoon 
ke tookdiim for a walk a neighbouring parish.* l*here 
W|is a^laige, wild ccrnimhn,^ and at the skirts of it a neat 
farm-house, with fidds lying aipund it, all well fenped, and 
Gidtiv^ed In the best manner. ’Jlie air was sWCetened edth 
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tbe beatvfiower and dom. An ordiard <A fine young fruU- 
trees 4ay behind the house; and beibre it a Ittde ^rden, 
gay with aU the flowers of the set^son. A stand of b^lilves 
was on the southern skie,^eUered by a thick hedge of 
honeysuckle and sweet bMjfc The faim^yard was stocked 
with pigs and pouldry. A^md of cows, with full Udders, 
was just coming home to be milked Everything worn the 
aspect of plenty and good management 'Che charms of the 
scene struck Theodore very forcibly, and he expressed his 
pleasure in the wannest terms *'Thts if^ce/' said his 
father, ** belongs to a Afi who is the greatest example I 
know of patient fortitude bearing up against misfortune, 
Mid all that you see is the reward of his own perseverance 
{ am A little acquainted with him, and we will go in and 
Ixig a draught of milk, and try if we can prevail upon him 
to tell us his story.’* Theodore w'illingly accompantra his 
father. 'I’hey were rcceiytxl by the farmer with cordial 
frankness. After they were seated, ^‘Mr. Hardman/’ sa>^ 
Mr. Carleton, ** I has'e often heard part of your adventures, 
but never had a regular account of the whole. If you will 
favour me and my little boy with the story of them, we shall 
think* ourselves much obliged to you.” ** Lack^a-day, sir/ 
said he, “ there’s little in them worth telling of, so far as I 
know. I have had my ups and dovrns in the world, to be 
sure, but so have many men besides. However, if you wish 
to hear about them, they are at your sersice; and I can't 
say but it gives me pleasure sometimes to talk ever old 
matters, and think how much better things have turned out 
than might have been expected” ** Now, I am of opinion,” 
said Mr. C, **that, from your spirit and perseverance, a 
good conclusion.mi^t have been expected/' ^'You are 
pleased to comptimeni, sir/’ replied the fkrmeii but ! will 
begin without more words. 

You may, b^rhaps, have heard thad my father was a 
man of good estat^ He thought of nothing, poor man! 
but how to spend it; and he hid the uncommon luck to 
spend it twice 4>ver. For wh^ he was obfigedTo sell it the 
fint ume, it was bought in by a relation, who left it 
amn by lus will. •But my poor fatto was not a man to 
take warning. He fell to Ihdng as he had lived before, and 
just made nis estate and his lifb bold out together. He 
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I at the age c» five and forty, and left his family deggars. 
believe he would not have taken to drinking, as he did, 

I iad it not been for his impatient tcmpef, which made him 
ret and vex himself for every trid^ and then he had nothing 
for it but to drown his care in liquor. 

It'was my lot to be taken w my mothers In'other, who 
master of a merchant ship. I served him as an apprentice 
several years, ancf'underwent a good deal of the usual hard* 
ships of a sailor's life* Hu had Just made me his mate, in a 
va>'age up the Mediterranean, had the misfortune 

to be wrecked on the coast The ship struck 

at some distance from shore* ^and wb lay a long, stormv 
night, with the waves dashing over us, expecting evefy 
moment to iWrish. My .unde, and several of the ervw, died 
of fatigue and want, and by morning only four of us were 
left alive. My companions were so disheartened, that they 
thought of nothbg but submitting to their fate. For my 
part, 1 considered''life still worth struggling for; and the 
weather having become calmer, ](persuaded them to join me 
in making a sort of raft, by the help of |f|bich, with much 
toil and danger, we reached the land.j* Here rie were seized 
by the barbmous inhabitants, and carried up the country, 
for slaves to the emperor. We were employed about some 
public buildings,made to vt^ork very hard, with the nhip at 
our backs, and allowed nothing but water, and a V;ind of 
pulse. I have heard persons talk as though there was litdc 
in being a slave but the name: but thev who have been 
slaves themselves, 1 am sure will never maae light of slavery 
in others. A ransom was set on our heads, but so high, 
that it seemed impossible for poor, fricndless*creatures like 
us ever to pay it The thought of perpetual servitude, to* 
gether with the Imrd treatment we met with,'quite overcame 
my poor companions. They drooped and died, one after 
another* 1 thor^t it not unposstbk to mend my con* 
dition, and, perhaps, to recover my freedom. We worked 
about twelve hours in the day, and had one holiday in the 
week. I employed my leisure time in teaming to make 
mats and flag-bmets, in whkh I soon became so expert, as 
to have a g<m many for sale, and thereby got a little money 
to porchitse better food, anid several smdl conveniences. 
We were aAerwards set to work in the emperor's gardms; 
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and be^ I Ihowed so much good will amd attention^ tha^ 
got iifto &voor with the ovetseer. Ho had a large gan ^ 
of his own; and hie made mteresi for me he sufftty^ 
^ork for him alone, on the^condition of paylj^ a ma' 
my duty. 1 soon became,so usefht to him; hc^ 
me more like g hired sen^nt than a shmv and 1 
rep^lar wages. I learned the; lang^e of the coundll 
might have passed my time conm^bl^ c<^ 

have accommodated mmlClothidr maimers and religi<^* ] 
forgotten my native saved all t couldj in order j 

purchase my freedooi^HB^e ran^m was so high, thaj 
iiad little prospect of b^|"^able to do it for some waarsa 
dome. A circumstance, howem, happened whkrh orouJ 
it about at once, ^me villains one night ?aid a plot^ 
murder my master, and plunder his house. I slept in^ 
little shed in the garden, where the .tools lay; and bein^ 
awakened by a noise, I saw four men break through the 
fence, and walk up an alley towards the house. I crept out 
with A sf)ade ip my hand, apd silently followed them. I'hey 
made a hole wi^instruments in the house-wall, big enough 
for a man to enter slU Tvro of them had got in, and the 
third was beginning to enter, when I rushed forward, and, 
with a blow of my spade, clove the skull of one of the 
robbers, and gave the other su^ a stroke *on the shoulder 
as disat^lcd him. I then made a loud outcry, to alarm the 
family. My master and his son, w*hp lay in the house,' got 
up, and having let me in, we secured the two others, after a 
sharp conflict, in which I received a severe wound with a 
dagger. My master, who looked upon me as his preserver, 
had all |>ossible cate taken of me; and, as so(m as 1 was 
cured, made me. a present of my liberty. He would fain 
have kept me w ith him, but my mind w^as so much bent on 
returning to my nanvo country, that I immediately set out 
to the nearest sca-purt, and took my passage in a vessel 
going to Gibraltar. 

From this place, I returned in the first ship for England. 
As soon as we arrived in the Downs, and I was r^otcing at 
the sigbji of the white cUiTs, a man-of-war^s boat rame rn 
shore, and pre.ssed into the king^s service all of us who were 
seamea^ 1 could not but think it hard that this should ie 
my welcome at home after a long slavery; but there was no 
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tniedy. I M 90 ilv«d to do my duty in my station, and leave 
le rest to i^vidence. I was abroad during the remainder 
f the wa|^ and $av many a stout fellow sink under disease 
and d^ponden<% My knowled^ of seamanship got me 
promote to die j^t of a |M^tty mcer, and^at the peace X 
was |>aid od^ and r^eived a {^tty sum for wages and prise- 
money, With this, I Set on for l4:>iidon. X had experi¬ 
enced too much distress from want, to be inclined to 
squander away my money,#o I ptj^ klnm a banker's hands, 
and began to look out for some niliv'way of life. 

“ Unfortunately, there were some things of which I had 
no more e^o^rience than a chUd, and the tricks of Loif- 
don were among these. An advertisement, offering extra¬ 
ordinary advantages to a partner in a commercial concern 
who could bring a small capital, tempted me to make 
inquiry about the matter; and 1 w’as soon cajoled by a 
plausible, artiul fellow to venture my whole stock in it 
The business was ^manufacture, about vd^ich X knew 
'nothing at all; but, as X was notVraid of |^y labour, 1 set 
alvout working as they ^trccted me,.with great diligence, 
and though| all was going on prosperously. One morning, 
on coming to the office,^ I found my partners decamped; 
and the same day I was aArested for a considerable sum 
due by the partnership. It was in vain for me to tj^k of 
getting bsdl, so I was obliged to go to prison. Here I 
should h^ve been half-sCarved, but for my Moorish trade of 
mat-making, by the help of which I bettered my condition 
for some months; when the creditors, finding that nothing 
could be got out of me, suffered me to be set at liberty. " 

“ I was now in the wide world without a farthing or a 
friend, but 1 lhanled God that I had health and Umb^ left. 
1 did not choose to trust the sea again, but preferred fifty 
other new trade o& gardening; so 1 applied to a nursery¬ 
man near town, and was received as a day-labourer. I set 
myself cheerfully to work, taking care to in the grounds 
the first mun m the morning and the last at night 1 
acqjuaint^ my employer with all the practices I kad ob¬ 
served in morocco^ and got him, in rettrm, to instruct me 
in his oWn. In time, X came to be considered os ^ skilful 
workman, and was advanced to higher wages.* My affairs 
were in a flourishing state. 1 was weH fed and ^4:imfortably 
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lodged, and saved money into the bargain^ About this 
time, 1 fell in company with a young woman at service, very 
notable and well-behaved^ w'ho seemed well qualified for a 
wife to a working man. I ventured to make an offer *to her 
which proved tn|t disagreeable ; and after we had calculated 
a little how w'e were to live, we married. I took a cottage 
with an acre or two of land to it, *and my wife's savings 
furnished our liou.se and bought a cow. All my leisure^ime. 
I spent upon my piece of groundp which I made very pre^ 
ductive, and the profits of my cow, with my wages, su|fj 
l)ortcd us very well. No mortal, I think, could be happieS 
than I was after a hard day’s work, by roy own firesidcM 
with my wife beside me, and our little infant on^ny knee. 

** After this way of life had lasted two or three years, a 
gentleman who had dealt largely w'ith my master for young 
f)Iants asked him if he could recommend an honest, in 
dustrious man for a tenant upon somo land that he had 
lately taken it^from the scjl My maaier, willing to do me 
a ki!iclne.ss, mentioned me. * I was tempted by the propqsa), 
and going down to v’ew the premises, I took a farm upon 
a lease at a low rent, and removed my family and goods 
It, one hundred and fifty miles from l^ondon. 'I'here was 
ground enough for the money. Hut much was left to be done 
ior it in draining, manuring, and fencing, 'i’hen it retjuired 
more stock tha?i I was able to furnish ; so, though unwilling,- 
1 was obliged to borrow some money of my landlord, who 
let me have it at moderate interest. 1 began with' a goo<l 
heart, and worked late and early to put things into the bcM 
c6ndition My first misfortune w:is that the place proved 
unhctalthy to us. * 1 fell into a lingering ague, which pulled 
me down much, and hindered my buisinkss.My wife got 
a slow fever, and so did our eldest child (we had now two, 
and another coming). The ])Oor child died ; aftd what 
with grief and illness my wife had much ado to recover. 
'I’hen the rot got among my sheep, and carried off the best 
part of my stock. 1 bore up against distress a^ well as I 
could; sand, by the kindness of my landlord, was enabled 
to bring things tolerably about again. ^Wc regmned our 
health, and began to be .seasoned to the climate. As we 
were cheering; ourseh'es with the prosp^t of better times, a 
dreadful storm arose—it was night in February—I shat! 
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never forget it—and drove the 8}>ring>ttde with such fur>- 
i^ainst our sea-banks, i3hat they^gave way. 1'he water 
rhshed iti with such force that all was pr^ntly at s^. 
Two hours before daylight I was awakened % the noise of 
the waves dashing against our house, and Mlirsting in at the 
door. My wife had Uin-m about a month, and she and I 
and |he two chiftren slept on a ground-door. We had just 
time carry the children upstairs, before alt was afloat in 
the room. U’hen day apfleared, we could see nothing from 
the windows but water. All the out-houses, ricks, and 
utensils were swept away, and all the cattle and sheof> 
drowned, dl'he sea kept rising, and the force of the current 
bore so hard against our house, that we thought every 
moment it must fall. We clasped our babies to our breasts, 
and expected nothing but present death. At length we 
spied a boat coining to u& With a goorl deal of difficulty 
it got under our lAndow, and took us in. with a servant- 
maid and bby. A few clothes was all ihft |>ro|>crty we 
saved : and we had not left the house halfan-hoiir Itefore it 
fell, and in a minute nothing was tA he seen of it. Not 
only the farm-house, but the farm itself was gone. 1 was 
now again a ruined man, a^d, what was worse, i had three 
f)artners in my nlin. My wife and I looked at one another, 
and then at our little ones, and wept. Neither of u^had a 
word of comfort to say.* At least, thought I, this country is 
not Morocco, however. Here are good souls that will pity 
our case, and perhaps relieve us. Then 1 have a character, 
and a pair of hands. Things arc bad, but they might have 
been worse. I took my wife by the hand, and knelt down. 
She did the same« I thanked God for HiV mercy in saving 
our lives, hntf prayed that He would continue to protect us. 
We rose up with lightened hearts, and were able to talk 
calmly about our condition. It was my desire to return to 
my former master, the nurseryman; but how to convey my 
family so far^w'ithout money was the difficulty. Indeed, I 
was much ^v&rse than nothing, for I owed a good deal to 
m/landlord. He came down upon the news of tile mis¬ 
fortune, .and thou^ his own losses were neavy, he not only 
forgave my debt and released me from all oblations, but 
made me a small present. Some charitable neighbours did 
;he like; but 1 was most of all affected by the kindness eff 
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our late maid-servant, who insisted upon onr accepting of a 
crown which she had saved out oj iier wages* ^ Poor soul! 
w;c had always treated .her like one of ourselve^ and she 
felt for us like one. ‘ ® 

“As soon we had got some necessaries, and the 
weather was tolerable, we set out on our long march. My 
wife carried her infant in her arms* * I tool: the bigger child 
on my back, and a bundle of clothes in my hand* VVe 
could walk only a few miles a <^y, but we now and then 
got a lift in an empty waggon or cart, which was a great 
help to us. One day we met with a farmer returning with 
Hts team from market, who let us ride, and entered into 
conversation with me. I told him of my adventures, by 
which he seemed 'much interested ; and learning that I was 
skilled in managing trees, he acquainted me that a noble* 
man in his neighl^urhood was making great ))lainations, 
and would very likely be glad to engage |de; and he offered 
to carry us to the place. As ail I was seeking, was a living 
by my labour,^ I thought the sooner I got it the better : so • 
I thankfully accepted his offer. He took us to the noble- 
man\s steward, and made known our case. The .steward 
wrote to my old master for a character; and ‘receiving a 
favourable one, he hired me as a principal tnanager of a new 
plantation, and settled me and my family in a snug c'ottage 
near it He advanced us somewhat for a little furnitures 
and present subsistence; and we had once more a /raw^. 
Oh, sir! how many blessings are contained in that word to 
those who have known the want of it 1 

“1 entered upon my new employment with as much 
.satisfaction as though 1 had been taking possession of an 
estate. My wife had enough to do in ukinf care of the 
house and children; so it lay with me to provide for all, 
and I may say 1 was not idle. Besides jpiy weekly pay from 
the steward, 1 contrived to make a little money at leisure 
times by pruning and dressing gentlemen's fruit-trees. I 
was allowed a piece of waste gspund behind the house for 
a garden, and 1 spent a good deal of labour in bringing it 
into Older. My old master sent me down, for a present, 
some choice young trees and flower roofs, which X planted,« 
and they throve wonderfully. Tilings went on atoost as 
well as I could desire. The situation being dry and healthy, 
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my wife recovered her lost bloom, and the chUdren ^prahg 
up Uke my plants* 1 be^ to hope that I was almost out 
q|;the reaclrof further m^ortupe; Jl>ut it was not so ordered 
** I had been three years in this situation, and increased 
my family with another child, when my Ic^d died* He was 
succeeded by a very disdpated young man, dbep in debt, who 
presently put a stop to# the planting and improving of the 
estatt, and sent orders to turn off all the workmen. 'I'his 
was agreat blow to me; however, 1 still hoj)ed to be allowed 
to keep my little house a(ld garden, and i thought I could 
then maintain myself as a nurseryman and gardener. But 
a new steward was sent down, with directions to rack 
tenants to utmost He asked me as much rent for the 
place as though I had found the garden ready-made to my 
hands; and when I told him it was impossible for me to 
pay it, he gave me notice to quit immediately. He would 
neither suffer me take away my trees and plants, nor allow 
inc anything for them* His view, I found, w'as to put in a 
. favourite of liis own, and set kirn op at nfy expense. I 
renfonstrated against this cruel injustice, but could obtain 
nothing but hard words.* As 1 saw it would be the ruin of 
me to be fumed out in that manner, I determined, rather 
hastily, to go up* to LondoOt and plead tny cause with my 
new lord. 1 took a sorrowful leave of my family, and walk¬ 
ing to the next market-town, I got a place on the omside of 
the stage-coach. When we were within thirty or forty miles 
of Ixindo^ the coachman overturned the carriage, and I 
pitched directly on my head, and was taken up senseless. 
Nobody knew anything about me; so I was carried to the 
ne5ct village, where the overseer had me taken to the parish 
workhouse. Hese I lay a fortnight, much*'neglected, litforc 
I came to my senses. As soon as I became senrihle of my 
condition, I was alpiost dcstracted in thinking of thr. distress 
my poor wife, who was near lying-in, must lx* under on my 
account, not hearing anything of me. I lay another fort¬ 
night befbr<^I was fit to travel i for, besides the hurt on my 
head, 1 hfid a broken collar-bone, and several bruises. My 
mbney had somehow all got out of my, pocket, anti 1 had 
nck other means of getting away than by being passed to 
tny own parish. I returned in plight inde^, and found 
my w ife vert’ ill in bcd>. My children were crying about her, 
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and alint>st Itarving. We should now have been quite lost, 
had I hot raised a little money by selling our furniture, for 
I was yet unable to work. As sdon as my wife was some* 
what recovered, we were forced to quit our house.« ? cried 
like a child on leaving my blooming garden and flourishing 
plantations, and was airoost tempted to demolish them, 
rather tl}an another should unjustly reap the fniit of my 
labours. But I checked myself, and 1 aim glad 1 did.^ We 
took lodgings in a neighbouring village, and I went round 
among the gentlemen of the country to see if I coula get a 
little employment In the meantime, the former steward 
came down to settle accounts with his successor, and was 
niuch concerned to find me in such a situation. He was a 
very able and honest man, and had been engaged by another 
nobleman to superintend a large improveable estate in a dis¬ 
tant part of the kingdom. He told me, if I would try my 
fortune with him once more, he would endeavour to pro¬ 
cure me a new settlement I had ndtbiug to lose, and 
therefore w'as v illing enough any hazafd, but I was 

destitute of means to convey my family to such a distance. 
My good friend, who was much provoked at the injustice of 
the new steward, said so much to him, that he brought him 
to make me an allowance for i^y garden; and with that 1 
was enabled to make another removal. It Vas to the place 
I now iphabit 

‘^When I came here, sir, all tlus farm was a naked* 
common, like that you crossed in coming. My lord got an 
enclosure bill for his f>art of it, and the steward divided it 
into different farms, and let it on improving leases to several 
tenants. A dreary si>ol, to be sure, it looked at first, enough 
to sink a man’s heart to sit down u[)on ip I had a little 
unfinished cottage given me to live in ; and, as I had nothing 
to “stock a farm, I was for some years employed as head 
lalmurer and planter alxmt the new cndlosures. By vefy 
hard working and saving, together with a little help. I wa.s 
at length enabled to lake a small jiart of the ground I now 
occupy. 1 had vatiuu,*. thsrouragements, from Bad seasons 
and other accidents. C>ne year the dtstem{)er carried «ff 
four oiijt of seven edws that I kept; another year 1 Ipst t^o 
of my lv:sl horses. A high wind once almost entirely de¬ 
stroyed an orchard I had just planted, and blew down my 
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largest )>am« %ul I was too much used to nfisfoftunes*to 
be easily disheartened, and my way always was to set about 
repairing diem in the best manner I could, and leave the 
rest ta Heaven. This method se!bms to have answered at 
last 1 have now gone on many years in a course of con¬ 
tinued prosperity, adding field to field, increasing my stock, 
ai^ bringing up a numerous family with credit My dear 
wifie, who was fiuthful partner tnrough so much distress, 
contmues to share my pros|)erous state; and few couples in 
the kingdom, I believe, liave more cause to be thankful for 
their lot 'rhts, sir, is my histor>'. You see it contains no¬ 
thing very extraordinary; but if it imprei^ on the mind of 
this young gientleman the maxim that patience and persever' 
once will scafeely fail of a good issue in the end, the time 
you have spent in listening to it will not entirely be lost.” 

Mr. Carteton thanked the good farmer very heartily for the 
amusement and instruction he had afforded them, and took 
leave, with many ekpresstons of regaid. Thecnlore and he 
walked home, talking by the way of what thaj' had heard. 

Xext morning Mr. C., looking out of ihc window, saw 
'Theodore hard at worl^ in his garden. He was carefully 
disinterring his buried flowers, trimming and cleaning them, 
and planting them anew. He had got the gardener to cut 
a slip of the bA>ken rose-free, and set it in the middle to 
gave it a chance fi»r growing. By noon everything laid 
'^smooth and neat, anil the bed was well filled. All its 
spIendcHir, indeed, was gone for the [iresent, hut it seemed 
in a hopeful way to revive. Theodbre IrwAcd with pleasure 
over his work: hut his father felt more pleasure in witne.ss- 
ing the first fruits of fanner Hardman s story. 


THE GOLDFINXH AND I.INNET, 

' A OAunt Goldfinch, jjcrt and g.iy, 
Hopping blithe from spray to spray, 

Full of frolic, full of spring, 

With head well plumed and burnished wing, 
Spied a sol)cr linnet hen, 

Sitting all alone. 

And bow’d, and chirp’d, and bow'd ag|in; I 
And, with familiar tone 
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He thus the dame addrt^’d. 

As to her side he closdy press'd: 

*' I hope^ my^dear, 1 dcm*t intrude^ * 
By breaking on* your solitude; 

But it has Sways been my pabbn 
To foi^rard pleasant conversation % 

And 1 should be a stupid bird ^ 

To pass the fair without a word ;* 

I, who have been for ever noted 
To be the sex's most ddi^oted. 

Besides, a damsel unattended, 
l^ft unnoticed and unfriended 



a 

Appears (excuse me) so forlorn, 

'lliat I can scarce suppose. 

By any she that e’er was born, 

'Twould be the thing she chose. ^ 

How happy, then, I’m now at leisure* 

I'o wait ii|K>n a lady’s pleasure 
And all this morn have nought to do 
But pay my duty, love, to you. 

** VVhat, silent ?—^Ah J those looks dpmurei 
And* eyes of languor, make me sure * 

" That, In ryy random, idle chatter, 

I quite mistook the matter I 
' It not spleen, or contemplation, 

'Hiat draws you to the cover ^ 
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Bat ’lIs some tender ajsetgnation : 

WeB who’s the favoured lover ? 

I hiet» hard by»tn quaker suit, 

*A youth sedat^y gmiw and mute; 

Andt fi^om die nuudnv ^ Like to like/ 

Perhaps the y<mtk might strike. 

Yes, ytg, *tis he, PH lay my life, 

Who hopes to get you for his wife. 

"But, come, my dear, I know you're wise, 
Compare and jtiOge, and use your eyes \ 

No female yet could c*er behold 
The lustre of my red and gold, - 
My^ivory and jetty crest. 

But all was done, and 1 was blest 
Come, brighten up, and act with spirit, 

And take the fortune that you merit.** 

He ceased ; IJmtia thus replied. 

With coc)l contempt and decent pride:— 

^ 'Tis pity, sir, a youth so sweet,* 

In form and manner so complete. 

Should do an humble maid*the honour 
To waste his precious time ut>on her* 

A poor, forsaken §he, you know, 

Can do no credit to a beau ; 

And worse would be the chse, 

If, meeting one whose faith W'as plighted, 

’ Pte should incur the sad djsgracc 
'Of being slighted. 

“ Now, sir, the sobfr-suiUdyottifu 
Whom you were pleased to mention, 

^To those small merits, sense and truth, 

And generous love, has some preu*«:,ion. 

I And then, to give him all his due, . 

He sin^, sir, hili as well as you, 

And sometimes can be silent^ tcK>* 

Iq short, my taste is so }jerversc, 

And such my wayward fate, 

• That it would be ray greatest ^urse 
To have a Cox^mb to my mate.’’ 

This said, away she scuds, « 

And leaves G^fidfimh in the su^ 
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THE PRICE OF A VICTORY. 

Gooi> news ! great news 1 gloriods news I '* cried young 
Oswald^ as he entered his father's house. We have'got a 
complete victory, and have killed 1 don't know how^many 
thousands of the enemy; and we are to have bonhres and 
illuminations/' 

« “And so,” said his father, “you think th|it killing a 
great many thousands of human creatures ts*a thing to be 
very glad about” 

Os. No, I do not quite think so, neither; but surely it 
is right to be glad that our country has gained a great 
advantage. • 

I*] No dou^t it is right to wish well to oirr country, as 
far as its prosperity can tKi promoted w'ithOut injuring<ithe ' 
rest of mankind. Hut w*ars are yery seldom to the real 
advantage of any nation ; and when they arc evgr so useful 
or necessary, so many dreadful evils attend them, that a 
immane man will scarcely rejoice in them, *if he consider at 
all on the subject. i 

Os, Hut if our, enemies would ^o a great deal ot ^' 
mischief, and we prevent it by beating them, have v e not a 
right to be glad of it ? • 

Alas! we are in general little judges which of the 
parties may have had the most mischievous intentiens. 
Generally, they axe both in the wTong, and success will 
make either of them unjust and unreasonable. But putting 
this out of the question, he who rejoices in the event of a 
battle, rejoices in the misery of many' thousandl of his 
species; and the thought of that should make him pause a 
little. Suppose a surgeon were to come, with a smiling 
countenance, and tell us triumphantly that lie had cut 
off haitia-dozen legs to-day—what w'ouJd you ^hink of 
him ? • ^ ^ 

^ Os. I should think him very hard-hearted. 

And y^i those o()erations are doiic for the benefit of 
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the sufferers, and by their own desire. But in it battle, tbe 
probability is that none of those engaged on eitba: side 
have any interest at aii iia the cause they are fighting for, 
and in^i»of them enter into the ^ne of blo^ because 
they cannot help it In thb battle, that you are so rejoiced 
about, there have been ten thousand men j^illed uf^n the 
spot, and nearly as maipr wounded. 

Os. On both skies. 

S. •Ves; but they are on both sides. Consider, now, 
that t^e ten thousand sent»out of the world in this mcming’s 
work, though they are past feeling themselves, have leit, 
probably, two persons each, on an average, to lament their 
loss,. either^mrents, wives, or children. Here are, thci?, 
twenty thousahd people made unhappy, at one stroke, on 
their account This, however, is hardly so dreadful to think 
of as the condition of the wounded. Ax the moment we 
are talking, eight or ten thousand more arc lying in agony, 
torn with shot or gdlihed with cuts, their wounds all fc.si€ring, 
some hourly*to die a most excruciating d«^th, others to 
*linj^r in torture w'ceks and months, and many doomed to 
drag on a miserable exis^nce for the •rest of their lives, with 
diseased and mutilated bodies. 

0>\ This is shocking to think of, indeed! 

When you "light your «*andles, then, this evening, 

7i>AaS they cost. ^ 

^ Os. But everybody e\^e is glad, and seems to think nothing 
of thesebthings. 

I'rue, they do fwt think of "them. If they did, I 
cannot suppose they would be st» void of feeling as to enjoy 
tliMUselves in merriment when so many of their fellow- 
creatures are made miserable. Do you n«t remember when 
})Oor Dicketft had his leg broken to pieces by a loaded 
w'aggon. how all (he town pitied him? 

Os. Yes, very well. I could not sleep the oighl after 
for thinking of him. 

A But here are thousands sufferitig as much as he, and 
we sSiarcelyljesiow a single thought on them. If any one 
oft these ^poor creatures were befbre our, eyes, ww should 
prpbably feel much more than we do now Tor them altogether. 
Sliall 1 tell you a kfjry of a soldiefs fortune^ that pame to 
my own knowledge ? ^ 
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'0$. ^es, pray do! 

/C In the nllage where I went to $choc4» there was an 
honesty industrious weaver and fiU who nad an only 
Sony named Walter, just'^me to man*s estate. WaHer was 
a good and dutiful lad, and a clever worhman, so that he 
was a great help to his parents. One unluchy day, having 
gone to the next market-town with rome work> he met with 
a companion, who t<^k him to the alehwse, and treated 
him. As he was coming away, a recruiting sergeant entered 
the room, and seeing Walter to be a likely young fellow, 
had a great mind to entrap him. He persuaded him to 

down again, and take a glass with him; and kept him In 
talk with fine stories al)out a soldier's life, til! Walter 
tipsy before he was aware. The sergeant then clapped a 
shilling into his hand to drihk his Majesty's healdi, and 
told him he was enlisted He was kept there all night, 
and next morning he was taken before a magistrate, to be 
sworn in. Walter had now become sober, and was very 
Sony for what,'he had done ; but be was told that he could 
not get off without paying a guinea—smart money. 'I'his 
he knew not how t6 raise; and being also afraid and 
ashamed to face ht« friends, he took the oath dnd bounty- 
money, and marched away with the sergeant without ever 
returning home. His poor father and mother, when they 
heard of the affair, were almost heart-broken; and a young^^i^ 
woman in the village, who was hi? sweetheart, almost went 
distracted. Walter sent ‘them a line from the fin^ stage, 
to bid them farewell, and comfort them. He joined his 
regiment, which soon embarked for Germany, where it 
continued till the jicace. Walter once or twice sent word 
home of his wel&fe, but for the last year nothing was heard 
of him. 

Os, Where was he, then ? * 

JK You shall hear. One summer's evening, a man in an 
old rod coat, hobbling on crutches, was seen to enter the 
village. His countenance was pale and sickly his cheeks 
hollow, and his whole appearance bespoke extreme 
wretchedness. Several people gathered around him, look¬ 
ing earnestly m hb face. Among these, a young woman, 
having gazed at him awhile, cried out, ‘*My Walter I and 
fainted away. Walter fell on the ground b^ide her. His 
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ifeither ahd moth^ bein^ fetched by some of the spc^tatots, 
came and iwk him io thdr airnis, weeping bitterly. 1 saw 
the wbol^ s&me, dam ftcm Iprget it. At length the 
neighbeurs help^ them into the h<mse^ where Walter toM 
them the following stoty 

**At the la^ great battk that otir lYbops gained in 
Germany, I w^as ^mong the hrst engaged, and received a 
shot 4hat brdke mV thigh I fell, and presently after, our 
regiment w'as forced to retreat. A squadron of the enemy's 
horse came galloping dowX upon us. A trooper making a 
blow at me with his sabre as I lay, I lifted up tny arm to 

s 



save my bead* and got a cut which divided all the sinew^s 
at the back of my wrist Soon after, the ent^y was driven 
back, and came agross us again. A horse m lus foot on 
my side, and broke three of my ribs. The action was long 
and blo^Y, and the wounded on both sides were left on 
the held aiUnight A dreadful night it was to me, you may 
th|nk I I had fainted through loss of blood, and, when I 
revered, I was tormented with thirst,'*and the Void air 
made my wounds smart intolerably. About noon neat day, 
waggons came to carry away those who remained alive ; arid 
1, with a numbef of others, was put into one, to be conveyed 
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to the^cxt towa The motion of the carriage was terrible for 
my broken bones—every jolt weitt to my hean We were 
taken to an hospital, which w*as crammed as full rs U could 
hold; and vre should ail have been suffocated with the heat 
and stench, had not a ferer broke out, which soon thinned 
our numbers. I took it, and was twice given over; how¬ 
ever, I struggled through. But my wounds proved so diffi¬ 
cult to heal, that it was almost a twelvemonth before I'bould 
1 m: discharged. A great deal of the bone in my thigh came 
aw'ay in s{>linters, and left the limb crooked and useless. a.s 
you see. 1 entirely lost the use of three fingers of my right 
ifand : and my broken ribs made me spit blood /i long time, 
and have left a cough and difficulty of breathing, which I 
believe will bring me to my grave. I was sent home, and 
flischarged from the army, and I have begged my way 
hither as well as I could. 1 am told that the peace has left 
the affairs of my country just as they wese before j but who 
will restore me iny healtli and limbs? I am put on the iist^ 
for a Chelsea^fiensioncr, which will support me, if I liv^ to* 
receive it, without beiug a burden lo my friends. That is 
all that remain.s for Walter now/’ , 

Os. Poor Walter ^^■l^at became of him afterwards? 

/7 The wound in his thigh' broke out afresh, and dis¬ 
charged more splinters, after a great deal of i>ain and fever. 

W'inler came on, his cough increased. He wasted to sT 
.skeleton, and died the next spring. 'I'he young woman, his 
.sw'cetheart, sat up with him every night to the last; and 
soon after his death she fell into a consumption, and fol¬ 
lowed him. 'Phe old people, deprived of the slay an<l 
comfort of their age, fell into despair and |X)verty, and 
were taken into the workhouse, where they ended their 
days. 

This w'as the history of Waller the Sditlier. It has iieen 
that of thousands more; and will be that of many a ix>or 
fellow over*whose fate you are now rejoicing. Such is the 
price qf a victoiy. 
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GOOD’COMPANY. 

** Be stfre, Frederick, always keep jimi was ihe 

final admonidcm of Air. Lofty, on dismissing his son to the 
University. 

*'* ] entreat yota Hen^', always to choose tvm/afn\^ 
said I'ftr. Manly, on parting with his son to an apprentice¬ 
ship itf a neighl^uring tonp. 

But it is impossible for two i^ople to me.in more diffe¬ 
rently by the same words. 

In Mr. Lofty’s idea, good company was that of ])erson^ 
sui>erior to oQrselvcs in rank and fortune. By this alone 
Tie estimated it; and the degrees of comparison, better and 
Tiest, were made exactly to correspond to such a scale. 
'J'hus, if an esquire were coni|>any, a baronet was 
Mfrr^, and a lord if/ «r//, fkovided he were not a /»twr 
lord, for, in that case, a rich gentleman might Tie at least 
as ijood. For as, according to Mr. Lofty W maxim, the 
great purpo.se for which companions w'cre to be f.hoseii 
was to adv:yice a young man in the world, by their t redit 
and interest, they were to be preferred ivho afforded the 
liest prospects in*this respeef 

Mr. Manly, on the other hand, understood liy com- 
*'fTany that which w^as improving to the morals and under' 
standing^; and by the m/, that which, to a high degree of 
these qualities, added true politeiKss of manners. As 
superior advantages in education to a certain {toint af:rom' 
pauy superiority of condition, he wished his son to prefer 
as com|>anions diose whose situation in Jife had afforded 
them the*oj>^rti!lnity of being well educated ; but he was 
far from desiring him to shun connections widt worth and 
talents, Wherever he should iind them. 

Mr. Lofty had an utter aversion to /anf empany^ by which 
he meant inferiors, people of no fashion and hgure, shabby 
fellows whohl nobody knows. 

«Mr. M^nly equally disliked iotv company^ undcr^anding 

it persons of mpan habits and \'ulgar conversation. 

A gr&at part of Mr. Manly's go^ company wyts Mr. 
Lofty’s low company; and not a few of Mr^Lofty's very 
best comj>any were Mr. Manly’s veiy' worst 
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Esij^h of the sons understood his fistherV meaning^ and 
followed his advice. ‘ ‘ 

Fredeiic|t» from the ^|nic of hk entrance at* tl^e Univer* 
-siiy, comdtenced what J» called ^ t^/i^hunter^ fiom the 
tuft in the cap worn by young noblemen. He took pains 
to insinmtle mmself into the good graces of alt the young 
men of fashion in his colleger and t^came a constant 
companion In,their schemes of frolic and otsstpation. .^They 
treated him with an insolent familmrity, often bordering upon 
contempt; but, following another maxim his father's, 
“ One must stoop to rise/’ he took it all in good part. He 
totally neglected study, as unnecessary, ana, inde4»], incon> 
sistent with his plan. He sjient a great deal pC money, with 
which his father, finding that it went in compan;^^ at 
first supjjlied him freely. In time, however, his expeip^es 
amounted to so much, that Mr. l.ofty, who kept good 
company too, found it d^cult to answer his demands 
A rx>nsiderable sum that he lost at play with one of his 
noble friends increased the difficulty. If it were not paid, 
the disgrace of not having discharged a would 

lose him nil the favour lie had acquired; yet the money 
could not be raised without greatly embarrassing his father's 
affairs. 

In the midst of this perplexity Mr. Lofty died, leav^g 
behind him a large family and very little property. IVedt* 
rick came up to town, and soon dissipated in good company 
the si'anty portion that.came to his share. Having' neither 
industry, knowledge, nor reputation, he was then obliged 
to become an humble de|?entiant on the great, flattering all 
their follies, and ministering to their vices, treated by them 
with mortifying neglect, and equally despised and detested 
by the rest of the world. 

Henry, in the meantime, entered w^th spirit Into the 
business of his new profession, and employed his leisure 
in cultivating an acquaintance with a few select frienik* 
These were partly young men in a situation similar to His 
own, partly persons already settled in life, but all distin¬ 
guished by propriety of conduct, and improved under¬ 
standings. From all of them he kerned somewhat 
valuable; but he vras more particularly indebted to two of 
them, who were in a station of life inferior to that of the 
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rest One was a watchmaker, an excellent mechanic and 
tolerable !nathematician,,abd weH acquainted with the 
construction* )ind use of all the instruments^ «|jpio>ed in 
e3q>ennielltal The oth» Was a yb^ druggisf, 

who had a good , knowledge of chbmistry> and j^uemly 
eoipioyed hin^lf^ ^J^emlcal qpejmtibns aKd^c^^ments. 
Both of th^ men of tery decent mannfijp^ took 
a piqytsure in communicating their knowledp^ to sucli 
as shewed a taste fw similar studies Henry frequently 
visited them, and derivecf much useful information from 
their instruciionsi for which he ever expressed great thank¬ 
fulness These various occufxittqns and good examplel 



cHef tually preserved him horn the ^ors of youth, and he 
passed his tiipe with credit and satisfaciTon. He had the 
same misftrtune with Frederick, just as he was r^^ady to 
comeJbut into the^world, of It^ing his father, tipor: whom 
the support of the family chiefly depended; but in the 
character he had established, and the knourledge he had 
acquired, he |bund an efTectual resource. One of his young 
friends pro]b<^ed to him a partnership in a manufactory he 
ha<f just iet iip at considerable expense^ requiring Tor his 
• shai^ only the exertion of his talents and industry. Jfienpr 
accepted the offer, and made such good use ofii^e ^11 in 
mechanics and chemistry he had acquired, that he intro- 
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duccd many improvements into the man^ctoty, and ren¬ 
dered it a very profitable concern. He lived prosperously 
and inden|pdent, and retained in manhood ail :|he inend 
ships of h» youtk 


^ THE WANDERER'S* RETCRN. 

It wasr a delightful evening, abput the end of August; the 
sun, setting in a pure sky, illumiiuted the tops of the 
western hilts, and tipped the opposite trees with a yellow 
‘lustre. 

A traveller, with sunburnt cheeks and dus'^y feet, strong 
and active, having a knapsack at his back, had gained the 
suinniit of a steep ascent, and stood garing on the plain 
below. 

Ihis was a wide tract of champaign, country, chequered 
with villages, whose towers and spires peeped above the 
trees in which they were embosomed I'he space between 
them was chiefly arable land, from which the last products 
of the harvest w'ere busily carrying away. 

.■\ rivulet wound through the plain, its course marked 
with grey willows. On its ljunks were verdant meadows, 
covered with lowing herds, moving slowly to the milkmaids, 
who liamc tri[)ping along with pails on their heads. 
thick wood clothed the side of a gentle eminence rising 
from the water, crowned with the ruins of an ancient 
castle. 

Edward (that was the traveller’s name) dropped on one 
knee, and clasping his hands, exclaimed, “Welcome, 
welcome, my dear native land ! Many & sw^et spot have 1 
seen since I left thee, hut none so sweet as thou! Never 
has thy dear image been out of my ^lemory; «and now, 
with what transport do 1 retrace sdi thy charms! Oh, 
receive me again, never more to quit thee ’ ” So saying, 
he threw himself on the turf, and having kis^d it, arose, 
and proceeded on his journey. ^ 

As fie^escend^d into the plain, he overtook a itttle group 
of children, merrily walking along the* path, and stopping 
now and then to gather berries in the hedge. 

“ Where are you going, my dears?" said Edward. 
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** Wc are gcwg hf>me," they all replied 
“ And where is that ? * 

Why* lo^timmerum, that towinttbere among, the trees, 
just before us. Don't you see it?” ' * 

“I see it well,” answered Edward, the tiar standing in his 
eye. • 

“ And what is 3 g>ut name—and yours—and jroim ? ” 

'i'h<s little innocents told their names. Edward’s heart 
leapedtft the welhknown S 2 und$. 

“ And what is jmr name, my dear ? ” said he to a pretty 



girl * somewhat older than the rest, who hung back shyly, 
and held jthc^ hand of a ruddy, white-headed boy, just 
breeched * 

“ It i5«Rose Wal|ingham, and this is my younger brother, 
Roger.” 

** Wahingham / ** Edward clasped the girl round the 
neck, and suiprised her with two or three very close kisses. 
Me then lilled up little Roger, and almost devoured him. 
Ro§er se^ed as though he wanted to set again, 
•,^uEdward told hhn he would carry him home.^' 

“And can you show me the house you livt^at. Rose?**’ 
said Edward. 
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** ^ u «8 just there, bemde the pond, with the great 

bam before it, and the orchard behtad.*^ 

^ ** And wil! you take me home with ^ou, Rose^^ 

** If you please,^’ answered Rose hesttadiij^y. « 

They walked m Rdward said but Ibr his heart 
was hill, but he frequently khfsed little &o|ter.; ‘ 

Coming at length to a stiier from whid' a path led across 
a little close—This is the way to our house,** said \osc» 
The other children patted. ]l^dtmrd set down Rof^er, and 
got over the stiie. He still, however, kept hdd of the boy's 
hand. He trembled, and looked wildly around him. 

* When they approached the house, m old mastilT came 
running to meet the children. He looked at Edward 
rather sourly, and gave a little growl, when all at once his 
countenance changed; he leaped uport him, licked bis 
hand, wagged his tail, murmured in a soft voice, and seemed 
cjuite overcome with joy. Edward stooped down, patted 
' his head, and cried, ** Poor Captain, what, are you alive 
yet?’^ Rose was surprised that die stranger and their dog 
should know one another. * 

They all entered the house together. A good-looking, 
middle-aged woman was busted in preparing articles of 
cookery, assisted by her grow«.-up daughter. She spoke to 
the children as they came in, and casting a look of some 
surprSe on Edward, asked him what his business was? mm 
Edward was some time silent; &t length, with a faltering 
voice, he cried, “Have you forgotten me, mother?” 

** ^ward! my son Edward 1 ” exclaimed the good 
woman. And they were instantly locked in each other's 
arms. ' 

“ My brother Edward! ” said Mary; «md took her tom 
for an embrace, as soon as her mothpr gave her room. 

“Are you my brother?” said Rose. .. 

** That X am,” replied Inward, with another kiss, little 
Roger looked liard at him, but said nothing. < 

News of Edward's arriv^ soon (lew across *he yard, and 
in came ftom the bam his father, his next brother, Thomas, 
and the^^i William. The father fell on his neck,*and 
sobbed his welcome and blessing.* Edward had*not 
hands enow for them all to shake. 

An aged, white-headed labourer came in, and held out 
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his shrivelled hand Edvraid gave it a hearty sqheese/ 
*Xnd bless,you,** old Isaac; “this is the best day t 

have seen^tlua many a year.*'. • ^ 

“And wlme have you been this, long while ? ” cried the 
father. “ Eight yea^ and .more»*! added thc^mother. 

His elder brotner took off his knapsack; and Mary drew 
him a chair. Edvard s^at^ hln^el^ and they all gathered 
around him. The old dog got within the circle^ and lay at 
hisfeea « ■ > ' ' ~ 

“ Oh, how glad l am to see you all again t ” were Edward s 
first wor^. “How well you look,.mother I but father's 
grown thinner. As for the rest, I should have Imown non^ 
of you, unleSI it weit Thomas and old. Isaac/' 

“ What a sunburnt face you have got—'but you look brave 
and hearty/' cried his mother. 

“ Ay, mother,, I have been enough in the sun, I assure 
you. From .seventeen to five and twenty I have been a 
vranderer upon the fiice of the earth, and I h^ve seen more 
m that time than most men in th6 course of tneir lives. 

“Our young landlord,^'OU know’, tpok such a liking to 
me at school, Uiat be wrould have me go with him on his 
travels. W'e went throu^ most of the countries of Europe, 
and at last to Naples, where imy j.oor master took a fever 
and died. I never knew what grief was till then; and I 
»!>triieve the thoughts of leaving me in a strange counify went 
as much to his heart as*his illness An inornate acquaint- 
ance of tiis^ a rich young West Indian, seeing my distress, 
engaged me to go with him, in a voyage he was about to 
take^ to Jamaica. We were too short a time in England 
before we raUed for me to come and see you first, but 1 
wrote you g loiter <jrom the Downs/* 

“ We never leceived it," smd his father. 

“ThalPwas a pi|y," returned Edward; “for you must 
have concluded I was either dead or had forgotten you. 
Well—^we arrived safe in the West Indies, and there 1 stayed 
till 1 buried thkt master too; fi>r yofmg men die fast in mat 
cou|^. I was veiy well treated, but I could never like the 
place; anfi yet Jamaica is a very fine island, an4|hl^ many 
» 4 odd peoi^ in ft. *But for me, used to see freemen work 
cbeenuUy sdong with their masters'—to behold siothifig but 
droves of black slaves' in the fields, toiling in the burning 
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suti, under the constant dread of the Jash of hard-hearti 
taskmasters—^it was wbat I coold«not bring tnyself to bear; 
and though I might have been made an overseer of a plan- 
tkion, I chose rather to live in a town, and fonoiv some 
domestic occu^tion. I could soon have got rich there; 
but I fell into a bad state of heal^ and people were dying 
all around me of the yellow fever ? so I collected my little 
property, and, though a war had broken out, I venu^j-ed to 
embark with it for England ^ * 

The ship w'os taken and carried into the Havanna, and 
I lost my all, and my liberty besides. However, I had the 
|,ood fortune to ingratiate myself with a Spanish merchant 
whom I had known at Jamaica, and he took» sne with him 
to the continent of South America* I visited great part of 
this country, once possessed by flourishing and inde|)endent 
nations, but now groaning under the severe yoke of their 
haughty conquerors. J saw those farqpus -gold and silver 
mines, where the jwor natives work naked, fo^ ever shut out 
from the light* of day, in order that the wealth of their un» 
happy land may go to spread luxu^ and corruption thrrfhgh' 
out the remotest regions of Europe. 

** 1 accomfxinied my master across the gr^at southern 
ocean, a voyage of some months, without ,|he sight of any¬ 
thing but water and sky. AVe came to the *rich city of 
Manilla, the capital of the Spanish settlements in thc««^.* 
parts. There I had my liberty restored, along with a hand¬ 
some reward for my services. 1 got thence to China, and 
from China to the English settlements in the East Indies, 
where the sight of my countrymen, and the sounds of my 
native tongue, made me fancy myself almost at home again, 
though still separated by half the globe. ^ ^ , 

- ** Here I saw a delightful country, swarming with indus¬ 
trious inhabitants, some cultivating this lapd, others employed 
in manufactures, but of so gentle and effeminate a dis¬ 
position, that they have alwaya fallen under the yoke of 
their invaders. Here, bow was I forced to ^Ipsh for my 
countrymen, whose avarice and rapacity so often have laid 
waste this fair land, and brought on it all the horrors of 
famines- and desolation! I have seed human ereatum* 
quarreiling like dogs for bare bones thrown upon a dung¬ 
hill. 1 have seen fathers selling their families for a litlSs 
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rkc, and mothers entreating strangers to take their clyldren 
for slaves^ that they might^not die of hunger. In the midst 
of such scenks, I saw pomp and iuxyry of which our country 
affords gko examples. 

*'Having remained here a considerable time, I gladly 
at length set my face hofpewards, and joiiTed a company 
who undertook the lon^and perilous journey to Kuro])e 
overUynd We <3ossed vast tracts, both desert and culti¬ 
vated ^ sandy plains parched with heat and drought, and 
infestra w’iui bands of ferdtious plunderers. 1 have seen a 
well of muddy water more valued than ten camel-loads of 
treasure; and a few half-naked horsemen strike more terrc| 
than a king^srith all his guards. At length, after numberless 
hardships and dangers, we airrb’ed at civlljised Europe, and 
forgot all we had suffered As I came nearer ray native 
land, 1 grew more and more imijatient to reach it; and, 
when 1 had set fc^ on it, I was stilt more restless till I 
could see again my beloved home. 

. “ Here 1 am at last—happy In bringing hack a sound 
constitution and a clear conscience. I have also brought 
enough of the relics of *my honest ^ains to furnish a little 
farm in thef neighbourhood, where 1 mean to sit down and 
spend my days in the mids| of those whom I love better 
than all the;worl£l besides” 

* When Edward had finished, kisses and kind shakes of 
the'hand were again refieatcd, and his mother brought out 
a large Hice of harvest cake, with p bottle of her nicest 
currant wine> to refresh him after his day’s march. ** You 
are come,’* said his father, ** at a lucky time, for this is our 
honest supper. . We .shall have some of our neighbours to 
make merry with»us, who will be almost as glad to see you 
as we are—fior you were always a favourite amon;^ them.'*. 

It was not Ions before the visitors arrived. Ihe young 
folk tan out to meet them, crying, ‘*Our Edward’s come 
back-rour Edward's come home J Here he is—this is he; ’* 
and so^ without ceremony, they introduced them. ** Wel¬ 
come i—^Welcome! God bless you! ” sounded on all sides. 
Etfward 4cnew all the elderly ones at first sight,*but the 
, ypotig people puzsled him iqr a while. At length l^e recol¬ 
lected this to have been his schoolfellow, |pd mat his 
companion b drivmg.tbe plough; and he was not long in 
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Hndtni; out his iavourite and ptay&Uow Sal^» of the next 
farm<house, whom he left a romping girl dneen, and now 
saw a blooming, full-formed young woman of *hree-and* 
tVenty. He contrived in the eveniii|f to get n^t' hdt*; and, 
though she wa^ somewhat teamed at first, th^ had pretty 
well renewed their intimacy befoikthe company broke up. 

Health to Edward, and a settlement among us! ’* 
was the parting toast. When all were retir^ the Mefurned! 
Wanderer went to rest in the veiy room in which he was 
born, having first paid fervent thanks to Heaven for pre¬ 
serving him to en}^ a blessing the dearest to his heart* 




DIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT; 

' I 

OR, SUNmV MOUNl^O. 

It was Sunday morning. All thb bells Were ringing for 
church, and the streets were filled with people moxing in 
all directions. v , 

Here, numbers of well-dressed persons, and a- long train 
of charky children, were thronging In at the wide doors 
a large handsome church. 'I'bere, a'smaUer number, almost 
equally gay in dress, were cnteritig an elegant meeting-house. 
Up one alley, a Roman Catholic congregation was turning 
into their retired chapel, every one crossing himself wit^j a 
finger dipped in holy water as he went in. The opposite 
side of the street was covered with a tmin of Quaker, 
distinguished by their plain and neat attire and sedate 
aspect, who walked without ceremony in^ a room as plmn 
as themselves, and took their seats,, the men on one side 
and the women on the other, in silence. A spacious 
building was filled with an overfiowing crowd of‘Mcthodi.sts, 
most of them meanly habited, but decent and serious "m 
demeanour i while a small society of Baptbts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood quietly occupied their humble place of assembly. « 
Presently the different services began. The church re¬ 
sounded with the solemn organ, and with the indistinct 
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munnurs of jbody of people following !he ftiinUter 

in lespon^ive. pmym rx^ meeting were heard the 
slow psalm^ ind sii^*voi!ce o( the leader of their de> 
votions* Epman Cathdic chapel was enlivened by 
stnuQS of nrnait^ the dnUing of a small bell) and a perpetual 
change of service and ceremonial A profound silence and 
imvarying look limd posttfhl aiwounaed the self recollection 
and f^ehtal devoflon of die Quakers. 

Mr.^mbrose led his son Edwin round alt these dUferent 
assemblies as aspectator.a Edtdn viewed everything w'Uh 
great attention, and was oEen impatient to inquire of his 



father the meaning of what he saw ; but Mr, Ambrose w^ould 
not suffer him to^ disturb any of the congregations even by 
a whisper? tVlicn they had gone through the v hole, ICdwin 
found a^reat number of (Questions to put to his father, who 
explained eveiythihg to hun in the best manner he could. 
At length says Edwin, 

* “ Btrt why cannot all these neoole agree to go to the same 
place, and worship God the same way ?* 

Andswhy should they agree ? " replied his father. Do 
nqt yop sec that^^ople differ in a hundred other things ? 

' J>o they all dress alike, and eat and drink alike, and keep 
the same hours, and juse the same diversions 
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•“ Aj’—but those are things in which they have a right to 
do as they please.” ^ 

“ And they have a rjghtf too, to worship Gc^ as they 
f^lease. It is their own Dusiness, and concerns nene but 
themselves.” 

“ But has nof (Jod ordered ]>articu!ar ways of worshipping 
him?” ** - 

** He has directed the mind and spirit with which^he is 
to be worshipped, but not the panicular form a^d manner. 
'That is left for every one to chdbsc, according as suits his 
temper and o[>inions. AU these people like their own way 
l?est, and why should they leave it for the choice of another ? 
Religion is one of the things in which mankifmr were made 
to differr 

'fhe several congregations now began to be dismissed, 
and the street was again overspread w’ith persons of all 
the different sects, going promiscuous^ to their respective 
homes. It chanced that a i)oor man fell dowp in the street 
in a fit of apcfjdexy, and lay for dead. His wife and chil-* 
dren stood around him, crying and lamenting in the bittdVest 
distress.' 'Hie beholdt'rs immediately flocked around, and, 
with looks and expressions of the warmest compassion, gave 
their help .\ Churchman raisgd the man^om the ground 
by lifting him under the arms, while a Dissenter held his 
head, o/'d wiped his face with his handkerchief. A Kama:;«. 
Catholic lady took out her smelling<boule, and assiduously 
iipplied it to hi.s nose. ^ A Methodist ran for a doctor. A 
Quaker supported and comforted the woman, and a Baptist 
took care of the children. 

Edwin and his father were among the spectators. Hefe,” 
said Mr. .Ambrose,* “is a thing in which mankind were made 

toaj^ree.^* 
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THE LANJDLORD*S VISIT 

A PRAMA* 

*. C 

Sckk&^A JR^m in a F^rm^A^use, Bett>*, iht farmer's 

m/e; Fanny, « jvtmx w^man grown ChUdren^ (/ 

t^rinus etgeSy ^ferettidy mplofed, 

• ' Enkr XiANPi.oKix 

LandL tk>oP moming^o you, Betty. 

Belfy> Ah! i$ it your honour? How do you do, sir? 
How are madam ai^ ait the gfx>d family ? ^ 

Landh welt, thank you; and ho\r are you, and all ' 
yours ? 

Beiiy, Thank your honour—alt |>retiy well. Will you 
]>}ease to sit dowm? Ours is but a little crowded place, 
iwt there is a ctean corner. Set out the chair for his 
honour, Maiy, 

tandl. I think everything 1*^ very clean. * What, John’.s 
in the field, 1 supj^ose ? 

Betty, Yes, sir, with* his two eldest sons, sowing and ^ 
harrowing.* 

LandL WelWand here fire two, three, four, six; all the 
rest of your stock, 1 sup]'K>sc. All as busy as bce.s! 

• Betty, Ay, your honour I These are not times be idle 
in, John and I have «lways^orked hard, and we bring up 
our children to work too. ^lierc^s none of them, except 
the youngest, but can do something. 

Laudl, You do very rightly. With industry and sobriety 
thlre is no fear of their getting a living, come what 
may. 1 wi|li many gentlemen’s children had as good a 
chance. * 

Betty. Lord, sir! if they have fortunes re.iidy got for 
them, what need Xhey care ? 

/AiftdL But fortunes are easier to .spend than to get; and 
when ihev^re at the bottom of the purse, what must they 
do to fin*it again ? 

^Bettyf N»y, that’s true, sir; and we have.reason enough to 
be thankful that*we are able and vrilling to work, and have 
a good landlord to live under. 

Land/. Good tenants deserve good lantfiords; and I 
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have iong dicq^nted with your value Coiue, Iktte 
folk, I hw brought something fojr you* swr/ 

Biiiy, Wh)r don’t ydujthank hb l^nour? 

LandL I did not think you had a daughter so old m tliat 
young woman* * ' 

JSfefty. No more I have, sir. ^be is not my own 
daughter, though she is as good ak one to me. 

Zandl Some relation then, I a^pposef ^' 

/f€Ujf. No, sir, none at all. , - ' . 

LandL Who is she, then ? *■ 

Beiiy {whimpering). When she is gone out I will tell your 
l\pnour.— (Lond,) (io, Fanny, and take some milk to the 
young calf in the stable. Fanny. 

lAndL A pretty, modest-looking young w'oman, on my 
word I 

Betty, Ay, sir, and as good as she is pretty. You must 
know, sir, that this young woman is a stmiger, from a great 
way off. She came here quite by accident, and has hverl 
with us above« a twelvemonth. HI tell your honour all 
about it, if you choose. 

LandL l^ay do,—1 am curious* to hear it lUit first 
favour me with a draught of your whey. » 

Betty. 1 beg your (xirdon, sir,, for not ofiermg it Run, 
Mary, and fetch his honour some fresh v^ey »« a clean 
basin. [Mary . 

LandL Now, pray begin yo^ storj^ 

Betty, \N'ell, sir, as our Johnwas coming fron» wcfrk one 
evening, he saw at some distance on the road a carrier's 
waggon overturned. He ran up to help, and found a poor 
old gentlewoman lying on the bank much hurt, and this 
girl sitting beside her, crying. My good man, after he had 
helped in setting the waggon to rights, went to them, and 
wUli a good deal of difficulty got the gentlewoman into the 
waggon again, and walked by the side of it to our house. 
He called roe out, and we got somethiog comfortable /or 
her; but she was so ill that she could not bear to be 
carried farther. So, after consulting a while, we took her 
into the house, and put her to bed Her head was saeby 
hurt, and she seemed to grow worse instead of better We 
got a doctor to her, and did our best to nurse her, but all 
would not do, and we soon found that she was likely to die. 
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Poor Fann^t her grati^rdaughtdr, never left* her* day or 
night ; and it wddid have gone' to your honour's bean to 
hear tho j^dful tnoan she fiiade:^over her* She was the 
only fpeSia she luid m the world, she said; and what wotdd 
become of her if she were to lose her ? Fanny's father and 
mother were both dead,, and she was going«with her grand¬ 
mother into tho noVth« where the old gentlewoman camo 
touL to live dteap, and tty to dnd out some relations. 
Wel^ to mahe my story shon» in a few days the poor 
woman di^ There waf little mme money about her than 
would serve to pay the doctor and bury hen Fanny was in 
sad trouble indeed* I thought she would never have left 
her gnmdsit^eir’s graven She cried and wrung her hands 
most bitterly*. ]But I the your honour* 

JAndl. Oh no I I am much interested in your story 
Bttty. We comforted her as well as we could; but all her 
cry was, ^ What become of me ?" ** Where must I go ? ” 
Who Will take we of me ? '* So. after a while, said I to 
’ John, “ Poor creature I my heart grieves fo» her. Perhaps 
she would like to stay with us ; though she seems to have 
been brought up in a wuy of living difterent from ours, too; ^ 
but what*can she do, l^t to herself in the wide world?”* 
So my husband agreed t}|at I should ask her* When 1 
mentioned it to her, poor thing! how her countenance 
«altered ** Oh,” said she, ** I wisli for nothing so^uch as 
to stay and live with you! I am afraid I can do but little to 
‘ serve /otli, but, indeea, I will learn^and do my best.” Said 
I, “ Do no more than you like; you are welcome to stay 
and partake with us as long as you please.” Well, sir! she 
st&yed with us j, and set about learmng to do ail kind of our 
work with such goodwill, and so handily, that she soon 
became*my best helper. And she is so sweettempered, 
and sa'fond of us and the children, that 1 J'n^e her as 
well as though sfte were my own child. She has been well 
brou^t up, I am sure. She can read and write, and work 
with her peedle, a great deal better than we can, and 
when work is over she maches the children. Then she is 
dktraordinarily welhbebaved, so as to be *admised by all 
that see her. So your honour has n*ow the story of our 
' Fanisy. *• 

LandL I thank you heartily for it, my gdbd Betty! It 
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does mdch credit both to you and Fanny. But, ^^ay, what 
isbermname? 

It b—let me see—I think it is Wclfprd. ^ 

Laudl. Welford! that is a name I am acquainted with. 
I should be glad to talk with her a little. 

Seiijf, I will tall her in then. 

Bnftr Fanny. 

LandL Come hither, young w'qmon; I have ^eard your 
story, and been much interested by it You are an orphan, 
I find. 

' Fanny. Yes, sir; a jx)or orphan. 
fMndl. Your name is Welford ? 

Fan. It is, sir. 

Landi Where did your parents live ? 



Fan. In Ixmdon, sir; but they died^when I vas very 
young, and I went to my grandmother’s in Surrey. 

iMftdL Was she your fathers mother? You will excuse 
my questions. I do not ask from idle curiosity^. 

Fan. She was, sir; and had been long a widow. 

LandL Do you know what her maiden name waCi ? 

Fan. It was Borrowdale, sir. ^ 

Ix^ndf. Boyrowdale !—And pray whither were you going 
when the unfortunate accident happened ? 



• *THE LAl^DLORD*S VISIT, ^ ^ 

• 'i» 

Htft, To Kendal in Westmoreland, sir, neair wAich my 
grandmother was tom. * 

Za^dT. Ahl /tis the'•very s^e-->every circumstance 
corresfjpdds! My dear Fanny (faitftg htr kaHd\ you have 
found a reladon when you little thought of it 1 am your 
kinsman. My mother was a Bonowdale o$ Westmoreland, 
and half-sister to your,grandmother. I haie heard of all 
)'ourj)arentage;Vnd I remember the death of your poor 
fathe^ who was a very honest ingenious artist; and of }*our 
mother so^ after, of a Iwoken heart I could never dis¬ 
cover what family they nor what had become of my 
kinswoman. But I heartily rejoice I have found you oyt 
in this exts^^rdinary manner. You must come and live 
with me. My wife and daughters will be very glad to re¬ 
ceive one whose conduct has done her so much credit 
Fan, 1 am much obliged to you, sir, for your kindness; 
but 1 am too mean a person to live as a relation in a family 
like yours. * 

iMttdl Oh no \ you will not ilnd us of that sort who de¬ 
spise worthy people for being low in the world ; and your lan¬ 
guage and actions show that you have been well brought up. 

Fan. My poor grandmother, .sir, was so kind as to give' 
me all the education in her^ jiower ; and if I have not some¬ 
what bcne/ited*hy her example and instructions, it must 
have been my own fault ^ ^ 

LandL You speak \%rsf well, and I feel more attached to 
you the more I hear you. Well—you must prei>are to 
come home with me. 1 will talfe care to make proper 
acknowledgments to the good people here, who have been 
so*kind to you. 

Betty. My dQir Panny, 1 am heartily* glad of your good 
fortune, but we shall all be sorry to part with you. 

Fan^ 1 am sure, my dear friend and mistress, I shall be 
.sorry too. You deceived me when 1 had no other friend 
in the world, and have treated me like your own child 1 
can never {brget what I owe you. 

• ^ Eniei- John, and his eldest son Twomas.^ 

tjohft- Is your Jionour here? ' 

Zand/. Yes, John ; and I have found somewftjit worth 
coming for. 
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/aAn? Wliat i$ that, sir ? 

A relation, John. Thif young woman, whom you 
have so kindly entertain^sd, is my kinswoman. ' 

• /fikrt. What—our Fanny ? 

Thomas, Fanny! 

LaniL Yes/indeed. And after thanking you for your 
kindness to her and her poor grandmothey, 1 mean to take 
her home for a companion to my wife ana daughters.^ 

John, This is wonderful news indeed ! Well, Fanny, I 
am very glad you have got such h home to go io —you^ are 
worthy of it—but we shall miss you much here 
Bitty. So I have been telling "her. 

Thomas {aside to Fanny). What, will you leav^ us, Fanny ? 
Must we part ? 

Fan. (aside io him). What can I do, Thomas? 

Land/, I'here seems some unwillingness to part, I sec, on 
more sides than one. 

Betty. Indeed, sir, I believe there 5, We have lived 
very happily together, » 

'Thomas (aside to Fanny). I see we must |>art with jou/ 
but I hope—surely yOu won't quitft forget us? 

Fan. (to him). Vou distress me, 'X'homas. I orget you I 
Oh no! I ^ 

lAsndl. Come, I see there is something between the 
young folk that ought to be si>dlen about plainly. Do vf 
explain it, Betty. ♦ 

Betty. Why, your honour knows we <x>uld not lell that 
Fanny was your relation. So, as my son Thomas and she 
seemed to take a liking to one another, and she was such 
a good clever girl, we did not object to their thinking about 
making a match of it, a.s soon as he should be settled in a 
farm. 

John. But that must be over now. 

Thomas. Why so, father ? 

Jofm. Why, you can’t think of his honour's kinswoman. 
iMttdi. Come, Fanny, do you decide this affair. 

Fan. Sir, Thomas offered me his service when he thought 
me a poor friendles^s girl, and I might think myself favoured 
by his notice. He gained my goodwill, which no ch^iHge^of 
circumstance^ can make me wididraw. It is my ddtermina* 
tion to join my lot with his, be it what it may. 
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7%otims. TSy dearest Faimy» [Taking htr^kmtd. 

Land/, Y«u act nobly, my dear girl, and make me proud 
of my relation. Yoiflhall haim my* free consent and some« 
thing hftndsome into the bargain. 

JBeiiy, Heaven bless your honour! I itnow it would 
have been a heart-breaking to my poor boy to have {wted 
with her. l)ear Fanny f [Kisses her, 

LahdL I have a (arm^ just now vacant. Thomas shall 
take tif and^anny's pordc^ sh«ill stock it for him* 

Thomas. 1 humbly thank your honour. 

John. 1 thank you too, sir, for us all. 

Tan. Sir, since you have been so indulgent in this matterf 
give me lea'^ to request you to be satisfied with my paying 
my duty to the ladies, without going to live in a way so 
different from what I have been used to, and mu.st live in 
hereafter. I think I can be nowhere better than with niy 
friends and future Iworents here. 

Land/. Your request. Fanny, l^s so much jpropriety and 
good sense in it,. that T cannot refuse it. ftowever, yoti 
must suffer us to improvq our ac quaiptance. I assure you 
it will give pic particuKir pleasure. 

Fan. Sir, you will ahvays command my most grateful 
obedience. • • 

iMtidl. tVell, let Thomas bring you to my house this 
atTeriioon, and I will introduce you to your relations, and 
we will pilk ovt*r mattirs. Farewell, my dear! Nay, I 
must have a kiss. • 

Fan. I will wail on you, sir. IvandlordL 

My dear Fanny—daughter, I may now call you— 
you cannot think how much I feci obliged, to you. 

Thomas^ Biit \fho is so much obliged as I arn ? 

Fan. Do you not all deserve everything from me ^ 

John. Well, who«cou!d have thought when I went to help 
up the waggon, that it could have brought so much good 
luck to us? 

Beffy. A, tgood deed is never lost, they say. 

.San, It shall be the business of my life to' prove ^hat this 
has not been lost 


I 
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Ofer 

** Prav, pajja/’ said Cecilia, “ what is an emhiem Z' ^ I liave 
met with the^word in my lesson to<d.iy, and 1 do not 
quite understand it,^’ ^ 

** An emblem, my dear,” replicd'lie, ** js a visible image 
of an invisible thing.” ^ 

C. A visible image of—I can ^rdly compr^end-*—• 

P. Well, I will explain it more at length. I'here arc 
certain notions that we form in our minds without the 
^nelp of our eyes, or any of our senses, llius, Virtue, Vice, 
Honour, Disgrace, 'Firae, Death, and the^ *fke, are not 
sensible objects, but ideas of the understanding. 

C. Yes, wc cannot feel them or see them, but we can 
think about them. 

P. True. Now it sometimes happens that we wish to 
represent ong of these in a visible form ; that is, to offer 
something to the sight that shall raise a similar notion iii 
the minds of the behplders. In gtrdcr to do this, wc lnuj»t 
lake some action or circumstance Iwlcmging to it, capable of 
being expressed by painting or .sculpture; and*this is called 
a type or emhiem. * 

C. But how can this be done ? 

P. i will tell you by an example. _ You know the SessiotjS'^ 
house, where trials arc held. It would l>e easy to ^’rite over 
the door, in order to distinguish it, “ 'Hiis is the Session.*?- 
hotise;" but it is a more ingenious and elegant way of 
f)ointing it out, to place ii]M>n the building a figure r^pre* 
senting the purppse for which it was erected, namely, to 
distribute justice. For this end the notion <if justice is to be 
perstmfiedt th,it is, changing from an idea of the understand¬ 
ing into one of the .»ight. A human, figure is "^therefore 
made, distinguished by tokens which bear a relation to 
the character of that virtue. Justice carefully tpei^As both 
sides of a cause ; she is therefore represented Vis holding a 
pair of scales. It is her office to punish crimes; she there¬ 
fore bears a sword. This is then an emblematical figure, and 
the sword and scales are emblems. "" " * < ^ 

C. i understand this very well But why is she blind¬ 
folded? 
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P. 1 0 denote her un[mia!ity—^ihat she decides only 
from the merits of the cSrsc, and jnot from a view of the 
laarties: • • , 

C flow can she weigh anything, though, when her eyes 
arc blinded ? * • 

Wen ob^ted. These are two inconsistent emblems; 
each proper in Itself, but when used together, making a 
contrfldictory actioa An artist of itidgment will therefore 
drop dne o&them ; and accordingly the l)est modern figures 
of Justice have the balance and sword, without ilie tiandage 
over the eyes. • 

C Is thgre not the same hiult in making Cupid blind¬ 
folded, and yit putting a bow and anow into his hands ? 

P, There is. It gross absurdity, and not counten¬ 
anced by the ancient descriptions of Cupid, who is repre¬ 
sented as the surest of all archers, 

C. 1 have a hgilfb of Death in my fable-hKK>k, I supjwsc 
.that is emblematical ? 

Jl Certainly, or you could not know that it meant 1 )eath. 
l!ow is he represented? • • 

C. He nothing but hones, and he holds a scythe in one 
hand and an hour-glass in tl^ other. 

P. Well, how tloyou interpret these emblems? 

I suppose he is all bone.s, because nothing bu* bones 
are left after a dead body has lain long in the grave. 

P, True, This, however, is not so properly an emblem, 
as the real and visible effect of death! But the scythe ? 

C, Is not that because death mows down everything? 

A, It i.s. No instrument could so {properly represent the 
wide wasting sw'aj of death, which sweepsrdown ti e race of 
animals, like flowers falling under the hand of the mow'er. 

It is a sigiile used in the Scriptures. 

C. The hour-gldfes, 1 suppose, is to show' people their 
time is come ? 

P. Right In the hour-glass that Death holds, all the 
sand is run *but from the upper to the lower part Have 
you» neveg observed upon a monument an old figure, with 
wings and a scythe, and with his head bald alt but a single 
fo^before? 

C. Oh yes; and 1 have been told it is Time^ 

P, Well—and what do you make of it ? Why is he old? 
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ay* 

C. Oh , l^ecAuse time has tasted a long while. 

/*. And why has he wings ? »^ 

C Because time is swift, and flies away. 

P. What does his scythe mean ? 

^C. I suppose that is because he destroys and cuts down 
eVerything, like Death. 

/t True, I think, however, a iifreapott rather slower in 
its operation, as a pick-axe, would have been more s^dtable 
to the gradual action of time, l^ut what is his single lock 
of hair for ? 

C. I have been thinking, and cannot make it out. 

P. I thought that would puzzle you. It relates to time as 
giving <*pportumty for doing anything. It is seized as 
It presents itself, or it will csca^n;, and cannot be recovered. 
Thus the proverb says, “Take 'Dine by the forelock.” 
^Vell—now you understand what emblems are ? 

C. Yes, I think I do. I suppose the painted sugar- 
loaves over the grocer’s shop, and the mortar over the 
apothecary’s, are emblems' too ? 

7*. Not so properly. They are only the picturcu of 
things which are themselves the o^bjects of sight, as the real 
sugar-loaf in the shop of the grocer, and the real mortar in 
th.it of the ajwthecary. Howiver, an implement belonging 
to a particular rank or profession, is commonly used as an 
emblein to |>oinl out the man exercising that rank or p:> 
fession. I'hus a crown is considered as an emblem of a 
king; a .sword or sjjcar. of a soldier: an anchor, of’a sailor: 
and the like. 

C I rcmemtwrr Capt.un Heartwel!, when he came to see 
us, h.id the figure of an anchor on all his buttons. 

7’ He had. 'I'hat was the emblem or^ badge of his 
belonging to the navy. 

C But you told me that an emblem was a viVible sign 
of an invisible thing; yet a sea-captain is not an invisible 
thing. 

P, He is not iflvisible as a man, but his profession is 
invisible. 

C. 1 do not w<»ll understand that 

P. ?rofcs»on is a quality^ belonging equally to a numbe* 
of individuals, howsoever diflerent they may be in external 
form and appearance. It may be added or taken away 
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without change. Thus, if Captain HS^wd) 

were to give up his comrot^sion, he would apj^ear to you the 
same man before* It is piaui, •therefore, that what in 
that case*be had lok, namely, his profession, was a thing 
invisible It is one of those ideas of the understanding 
which I before mentioned to you, as dlRerent fVom a 
sensible idea. » 

C. 1 compreh&d It now* 

A ^ have got here a few emblematical pictures* Suppose 
you try whe^w you can fihd out their meaning, 

C Oh yes*^I should like that very well. 

A, Here is a man standing on the summit of a steei^ 



cliff, and ^oigg to ascend a ladder which he has planted 
against a cloud. 

C, me seethat must be AmbtUon^ I rhmk* 

A, How do you*explain it ? 

C He has got very high already, hut he wants to be 
still higherso he ventures up the ladder, though it is 
sujmoned only by a cloud, and Iiang*^ ov(‘r a preciptcc. 

7* Vefv’ right. Here is now aiK»tijcr|pian, hoodwinked, 
whp is •crossing a raging torrent u|xjn stepping ston^. 

C. ITien he will certainly fall in, J su[«pose ^e Is one that 
runs into danger without considering whilhci he iu going. 
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P, ; dnd you may call him PooUharamm, uo you 
see thlk hand coming out of a black cloud, and putting an 
extinguisher upon a lamp ? * 

«C 1 do. If that lamp 1)6 the lamp of life, the hand that 
‘ extinguishes it must be Death, 

P. Very just o Here is an old half-ruined building, sup¬ 
ported by props; and the figure of Jime is sawing through 
one of the props. ' 

C. That must be Old A^e^ surely. 

P, It is. The next is a man **caning upon a breaking 
crutch. 

C. 1 don’t well know what to make of that | 

^P. It is intended for Instability; however, it .might also' 
stand for False Confidence, liere is a man {Seeing over a 
sun-dial, with a candle in his hand. 

C. 1 am at a loss for that too, 

P. Consider- a sun-dial is made only to tell the hour by 
the light of the sun. *' 

C. 'I'hen thi^, man must know nothing about it. 

P, True; and hLs name is therefore Ignorance. Here, is 
n walking-stick, the lower part of which is set in the water, 
and it appears crooked. What does that denote ? 

C. Is the stick really crooked ? 

P, No; but it is the property of water to give that 
appearance. ® 

C. Then it must signify Deception, 

P, It does. I daresay you will at once know thu fellow 
who is running as Hist as his legs will carry him, and look¬ 
ing back at his shadow. 

C, He must be Fmr or Terror^ I fancy. 

P. Yes; you may call him which you please. But who 
is this sower that scatters sect! in the ground ? ' 

C. Let me consider. 1 think there is a j)arahle^in the 
Bible about seed sown, and it there signifies something like 
Instruction, 

P. 'frue; but it may also represent Ilope^ for no one 
would sow* without ho{)ing to reap the fruit. Whal do you 
think of this candle held before a mirror, in which i«s figure 
is exact)V reflected?* 

C\ 1 do not know what it means. 

J\ It represents Tf ulh; the essence of whklt consists in 
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the hdetity ivith which objects received aiiH reflected 
back by our minds. The object is here a luminous oYie, to 
show the clearness and brightness Truths Here is next 
an upr^Kt column, the perfect straightness of which is 
shown by a plumb>lme hanging from its summit, and exactly 
parallel to the side of the column. • 

C\ I suppose that must represent Uprighinm, 

P. Yes; or, iA other words, PtfiiMe. The strength 
and smbillty of the pillar also denote the security produced 
l>y this virtue. You see here a woman disentangling and 
reeling olf a very perplexed skein of thread. 

C. She must have a great deal of i>attence. ^ 

P, I'rue.^^She is Patienst herself, ^‘he brooding hen* 
sitting beside *her, is another emblem of the same quality 
that aids the interpretation. Whom do you think this 
pleasing female is, that looks with such kindness upon the 
drooping plant shells watering. 

C. That must Ik? Charity^ I Ijelieve, 

. /' It is; dir you may call her Jienif^»ity^ ^ich is nearly 
the ^ame thing. Here is a lady sitting demurely, with one 
finger on her lip, while she holds a bridle in her other iiand. 

C, 'Fhe ^nger on the li}*, 1 supfxisc, denotes Silence. 
'I'he bridle must mean confiry;ment. 1 should almost fancy 
her to be a schodlmistres-s. 

^P. Hal na! I ho|>c indeed many schoo1mi$tre|^es are 
endued wdth her spiritefor she is Prudime or Discretion, 
Well—w« have now got to the end of our pictures, and upon 
the whole you have interpreted them* very prettily. 

C. But 1 have one question to ask you, (Kipa! In these 
picAires, and otliers that I have seen of the same sort, 
almost all the goq^i qualities are represented in the form of 
women. \\’hlt is the reason of that ? 

P, It* is certainly a compliment, my dear, uiher to 
woman’s person of mind. The inventor either cimse the 
figure of a female to clothe his agreeable quality in, liccause 
he thought that the more agreeable form, and therefore 
best suited >1; or he meant to imply that the female char¬ 
acter is iealiy the more virtuous and amiable. Jf rather 
^be^eve .that the fprmer was his intcntidti, but I shall not 
object to your taking it in the light of the latter. 

C But b it true--b it true ? 
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•P. Why,*I can give you very good auttiority for the 
prefefince of the female sex in a moial view. One Ledyard, 
a great traveller, who l^d walked through almost all the 
countries of Europe, and at last died in an expdd^n to 
explore the inter^ pam of Africa, gave a most decisive 
and pleasing te^dmony in favour of the superior character 
of women, whether savage or civilised. I was so much 
pleased with it, that I put great of it into verse: and 
if it will not make you vain, I wtll give you a copy m my 
lines. c 

C Oh, pray do! 

P Here thev are. Read them. 


LEDYARD’S PRAISE OF WOMEN. 

Throi70h many a land and clime^e ranger, 
With toilsome steps I’ve held my way, 

A lonety, unprotected stranpjer, 

To all the stranger’s ills a prey. 



While steering thus my course precarious^ 
My fortune still has been to hnd 
Men’s hearts and dispositions various, 

3ut gcnilc,Woman ever kind. 

Ahve to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy ever prontt; 
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Hid^iTounds of pain and {sorrow hcaitn^. 

With soft companion's sweetest tone. 

Na ])rmid delayv no daiic su^iciont 

• Stints the ftee bounty of their heart; 

They turn not from the sad petition,« 

But cheerful ajd at once impart 

, Form'd in*behevoIence of nature, 
f Obliging, modest, gay» and mild, 

Worilan’s the same%ndearing creature 
fn courtly town and savage wild. 

When parch'd with thirst with hunger wasted, 
Kftl-*friendly hand refreshment gave : 

How sweet the coarsest food has tasted ! 

What cordial in the simple wave I 

Her courtet^s looks, her words caressing, 

Shcjl comfort on the fainting soul; 

Woman’s the stranger’s general blessing 
From sultry India to the Pole. 


fivening. 


GENEROUS REVJJNGE 

At the period when the Republic of (lenoa was divided 
lietheen the factions of the nobles and the j^eople, Uberto, 
a man of low or^in, but of an elevated mind and sufierior 
talents, inched by commerce, having raUco himself to 
be heat^of the popular party, maintained for a rxjnsiderablc 
time a democratiedi fonn of jjovernment 
The nobles at length, uniting all their efforts, succeeded 
in subverting this state of things, and regained their former 
suoremac^. They used their victory witii considerable 
ri^ur; and in particular, having imprisoned Ubgrto, pro- 
, r^ed^against him as a traitor, and thohght they displayed 
'sufficient lenity in passing a sentence upon him of fl7r}>etual 
banishment, and the confiscation of all his proi>eny. 
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Adornd, whb was then possessed of the first 9 i|i;istracy, ft 
roan haughty in temper, and proud of ancient nobility, 
though otherwise not void of geherous sentiments, in pro> 
pouncing the sentence oh Uberto, aggravated its severity by 
the insolent terms in which he conv^'ed it “ You,” said 
he ,—** you, the^^son of a base mechanic, who have dared to 
trample upon the nobles of Genoa^ou, by their clemency, 
are only doomed to shrink again into th^ nothing whence 
you sprang.” 

Uberto received his conderonition with respectful sub¬ 
mission to the court; yet stung by the manner m which it 
was expressed, he could not forlxar saying to Adorno, ** that 
perhaps he might hereafter find cause to repent tjie language 
he had used to a man capable of sentiments ds elevated as 
his own.” He then made his obeisance and retired ; and 
after taking leave of his friends, cmlxirked in a vessel t>ound 
for Naples, and quitted his native country without a tear. 

He collected some debts due to hinrin the Neapolitan 
dominions, anjJ with the w^eck of his fortune Went to settle 
on one of the islands in the Arcbi|>elago, belonging to ,thc 
state of Venice. Here his industry and capacity in mer¬ 
cantile pursuits raisea nim in a course of years to greater 
wealth than he had [lossessed in his most prosperous days 
at Genoa; and his reputation *for honour' and generosity 
equalle<| his fortune. 

Among other places which he ^equently visited as a 
merchant was the city of Tunis, at that time in frL'ndship 
with the Venetians, th6ugh hostile to most of the other 
Italian states, and especially to (ienoa. As Uberto was on 
a visit to one of the first men of that place, at his country- 
house, he saw a young Christian slave at work in irons, 
whose appearance excited his attention, 'llie ybutli seemed 
oppress^ with labour, to which his delicate frame Jiad not 
been accustomed: and while he leaned ^at intervals Upon 
the instrument with which he was nvorking, a sigh burst 
from his full heart, and a tear stoic down his check- 
Uberto eyed him with tender compassion, and !iddres.<i^ 
him in I,taHan. The youth eagerly caught the .soundsof 
his native tongue, and replying to his in^tuiries, inform^ 
him that he was a (Genoese. “And what is your'nanie, 
young man?^'said Uberto. “You nyed not be afraid of 
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cdnfe$ 9 ii:vg io^tne yout birth and condition." 
answered, **I fear my captors already suspect enough to 
demand a laige ransom. IVly father is indeed one ^ the 
j^rsi men ih Genoa. His name ts *Adomo, and I am hii^ 
only soft.” ** Adorno!" Uberto checked himself from 
uttering more aloud, hpt to himself he eried, ** Thank 
heaven I then I shail be/iobly revenged.” 

He took leave ^f the youth and immediately went to 
inquire after the corsair captain who claimed a right in 
young Adorr^}, and havingstbund him, demanded the price 
of his ransom. He learned that he was considered as a 
captive of value, and that leas than two thousand crowns^ 
would not b(^ accepted. Uberto paid the turn; and causing 
his servant toT(£ulow him with a horse, and aVompletc suit of 
handsome apparel, he returned to the youth, w'ho was w'orking 
as ^fore. and told him he was free. With his own hands he 
took off his fetters, and helped him to change his dress, and 
mount on horseback! The youth was tempted to think it 
all a dream, and the flutter of emption almost/leprived him 
of tly power of returning thanks to his generous tx^nefactor. 
He was soon, however, ctwivitKxd of the reality of his good 
fortune, by sharing the lodging and tabic of Uberto. 

After a stay of some days at ‘I unis, to despatch the 
remainder of hi^ business, \jbcno departed hc^mew^ords, 
^accompanied by young Adorno, who, by his incasing 

* marfners, had highly mgratiated himself with him. Uberto 
kept him^ome time at his house, treating him with all the 
res^xet and affection he could have *shown for the son of 
his dearest friend At length, having a safe opfxrtunity of 
sending him to Genoa, he gave him a faithful servant for a 
conductor, fitted him out with every convenience, slipped a 
purse of gold*into one hand, and a letter Ituc' the other, 
and thus^ddressed him ;— 

** My aear youth,* I could with much pleasure detain you 
longer in my humble mansion, but I feel your impatience 
to revisit your mends, and 1 am sensible that it would be 
cruelty u>de|Wve them longer than neccsftiry of the joy they 
wilKrecei^ in rerx>vering you. l>eit:i» to unepi tj^is pro* 

^ vision for your voyage, and deliver ihU letter to your father. 

* ^<f.5jrobably may recollect somewhat oime, thoujih Jpu .ire 
too young to do so. Fip’ewell ! I shall not somf forget you, 
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ahd I will hope*you will not forget me.” Adomo poured 
out the effusions of a grateful and affectionate heart,'and 
they parted with mutual tears and embraces. ^ 

• Tl^e young manliad a prosperous voyage home; and the 
transport with which he was again beheld by his almost 
heart-broken ^f^rents may more easily be conceived than 
described After learning that he had jpeen a captive in 
'funis (for it was supposed that the ship m which he sailed 
had foundered at sea), “ And to whom,” said old 
“am I indebted for the inestimable benefit of restoring you 



to my arms?” “'fhis letter/’ said his son, “will infen-m 
you.” He opened it, and read as follows , 

“ That san of a viir mcrchanic, who told yot ths^t one day you 
re|>ent the scorn with which you treated him, has the satiMac- 
tion of seeing his prediction accompHUied. Fur know, proud noble ! 
that the deliverer of yonr only son from skvety i* 

Atlorno dropixid the letter, anti covered his fare with his 
hand, while his son was displayin)^, in the warmest langu^e 
of gratitude, the virtues of Ubeno, and the trul> pater&i 
kindness he had experienced from him. the debt cotjii^ 
not be cancelled, Morno restdved, if possible, to 
It. lie mtiue such |H>weiful intercession with otnl^ 
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nohjes, that «the sentence pronounced on Uberto Vas ne* 
versed^ and full peruiisstoQ given him to return to Cenoa. 
In appn^g him of this event, Adorno expressed his sense 
of the<obltgfUiorr$ he lay under to him, acknowledged tlie 
genuine nobleness of Iris character, and requested his 
friendship. Uberto returned to his country, and closed 
his days tn peac^ with#the universal esteem of bis fellow- 
dtizeps. 


THE POWER OF HABIT. 

WiLUAM w«.s one day reading in a bool^ of travels to his 
father, when he came to the following relation:— 

“ The Andes, in South America, are the highest ridge of 
mountains in the knorism world 'J'bere is a road over them, 
on which, about b|ilf-way between the summit and the foot, 
is a house of^enteriainment, where it is common foatravellers 
in their ascent and descent to meet, "I'Ik* difierence in their 
fedings upon the .same sjx)! is very remarkable. Thc}' 
who are descending tiie*mountain are melting with heat: so 
that they tran srrarcely bear any clothes \ij>on them; while 
they who are i^cending, stiver wiili cold, and wrap them 
selves up in the warmest garments they have.’’ 

' How' strange this is,*' cried William. ** What c^in Ire the 
reason of it ? *' * 

It Is,'* replied his father, *‘a j^triking instance of the 
pimcr of habit over the bo<iy, 'rhe cold is so inten.He on ihe 
tops of these mountains, that it is as much as travellers can 
do to keep themselves from being froiten to death. 'I’hcir 
bodies, (hciprorc, l'>ccomc so habiitiaied to the .sensation 
of cold, that every diminution of it as they desc end seems 
to them a degree^of actual heat; and when they have got 
half-way down, they feel a.s though they were quite in a 
sultry climate. On the other hand, the valleys at the foot of 
the moupuuns are so excessively hot, that the body becomes 
relaxed, and sensible to the slighteft degree of cold ; so that 
when a^traveller ascends from them towards tho hills, the 
middle tenons seem quite inclement from their coldness." 

“And ^ the same change/' rejmned Williani^ “always 
perceptible in crossing high mountains ? " 
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‘‘ U is/* returned his father, “in a degree"pro])orti:)ned 
to their height, and the lime tafeen in crossing them. Iii’ 
deed a short time is stifhcient to produce similar effects. 
I^t one boy have been playing at rolling snowballs, and 
another have b^en roasting himself before a great fire, and 
let therrt meet in the j>oTch of the house ;—if you ask them 
how they feel, I will answer for it* you viU find them as 
different in their accounts as the travellers on tlie Andes. 
Jlut this is only one example the oiieratiop of a imi* 
versal princifile belonging to human nature ; for the })Ower 
of habit is the same thing, whatever lx; the circumstance 


I 



which calls it forth, whether relating to the mind or the 
body. 

“You may consider the story you have been reading 
a.s a sort of simile f>r parable. The central station "on the 
mountain may be resembled to ntiddU iijf. With" what 
different feelings is this regarded by those who Iwsk in the 
sun.shine of <»pulence, and those who shrink under the cold 
blasts of penury ! ,, 

“ Suppbse the wealthy duke, our fieighbour, were suddenly 
obliged i« descend to our level, and live ais we do—to pairt 
with all his ct^n'iages, sell his coach-horses and hunters, quit 
his noble seat with its fine park and gardens, dismiss all his 
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traiQ of scn*^nt« except two or three, anc.1 take a hou^ liJce 
ours. '\Vha| a dreadful Jail would it seem to him 1 how 
wretched,would it probably make him, and liow much would 
he be pitied by the world ! • 

** On the other hand, suppose the labourer who lives in 
the next cottage were unexpectedly to fall l%ir to an estate 
of a few hundretb a year, and in tonscquence to get around 
him 911 the commits and conveniences that we j>ossess—a 
comi%odious house to inhabit, good clothes to wear, ideiuy 
of w'holesoiifie food and firihg, servants to do all the drudgery 
of the family, and the like;—how all his actjuaintance would 
congratulate him, and what a paradise would he seem !> 
himself to bagot into! Yet he, and the duke, and ourselves 
are equally wrw, made liable by nature to the same desires 
and necessities, and perhaps all equally strong in constitution, 
and equally capable of supporting hardships. Is nut this 
fully as wonderfuUa difference in feeling as that on crossing 
the* Andes ? 

* “ Indeed it is/’ .said William. * » 

, “And the cause of it must lie exactly the same- the 
influence of halut ' 

**I thinit so/’ 

“Of what intfKirtancc. then, must it be towards a happy 
life, to regulate our habits, so that in the possible trhange.s 
of,this world we may lie ^lore likely to he gain?rs than 
losers.”^ 

** But how can this be done ? ’W^iuld it he right for the 
duke to live like us, or us like the labourer ? ” 

“ Certainly not. But to ajiply the ca.se to jiersons of our 
middle condition, 1 would have us use our lulvantagcs in 
so frugal a mangier, as to make them as little as |>ossible 
essential to our happiness, should fortune sink u;* to a low<*r 
station. For as tp the chance of rising to a higher, there is 
no need to prepare our habits for that —wc should readily 
enough accommodate our feelings to such a change. 'I'o ix; 
leased and satisfied with simple food, to accustom our^ 
selves not to shrink from the inciemenci«s of the seasons, 
to avotcF indolence, and take delight in some useful employ¬ 
ment uf the mind or body, to do as much as wo can for 
ourselves, and not expect to be waited upon on every small 
occasion ~ these are (lie habits which will make us in some 
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treasure independent of fortune, and secure ur> a moderate 
degree of enjoyment under every change short of absdlute 
want 1 will tell you a <story to this purpose. ' 

** A London merchant had two sons, jSnes and Richard. 
James from a boy accustomed himself to every indulgence 
in his power, and when he grew* up w'as quite a 5ne gentle- 
man. He dressed expensiveH*, frequented public dimsions, 
ke[)t. his hunter at a livery stable, and was a member of 
several convivial clubs. At home it was almost a footman’s 
hole business to wait on him. He w*ouid have thought k 
grean^’tillltath him to buckle or tic his own shoes; to pull 
pn his bo% without assistance ; and if he wanted anything 
; at the odier end of the room, he would ring, d'e bell, and 
bring a servant up tw'o pairs of stairs, rather than rise from 
his chair to fetch it. He did a little business in the counting- 
house on forencKms, but devoted all hi.s time after dinner to 
indolence and amusement 

‘‘ Richard wa.s a ver>* different character. He was plain 
in-hi.s a|>}K:ariwic.e, and domestic in his way'of life. He 
gai'c as little trouble as possible, (md w^ould have l>sen 
ashamed to ask assistasicc in doing whHt he could easily d6 
for himself. He was ahsiduous in h^smes.s. and employed 
his leisure hours chiefly in rcj^ding and aetjuiring useful 
knowledge. ‘ 

“ Both were stiil >oung and unsettled wh^n ‘|^ictr fath<*r 
died, leaving behind him very little As the yoiing 

men had not c.apital sufheient to follow the^me line of mcr* 
cantile business in which he had been engaged, they were 
obliged to look out for a new plan of maintenance; and a 
great reduction of cxiHm.se was the l^st thing requisite. 
This was a severe stroke to James, 'nsjitq found himself at 
once cut off from all the pleasurc.s and indqjgcnccs to which 
he w'as so habituated, that he thought life^f no value with¬ 
out them. He grew melancjidly and dejected, hazarded all 
his little pro|X^rty in lottery ttekps, and yas quite beggared. 
Still unable to think of rctrieyjng himself by industry and 
frugality, he accepted a commission in a ncwiy-ridsed>regi¬ 
ment ordered for the West HtBies,.where, soon after nis 
arrival, he caught a* fever and died 

‘^Richard, in the meantftne, whose comforts were little 
impaired by this cha|||||g^of situation, preserved his cheeffub 
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ness, and found no difficulty in accommodating himself io 
hi9 fortune He engagec^ himself as clerk in a house his 
father had been connected with, and lived as frugally as 
possible upon his salary. It furnished him with deceit t> 
board* lodging, and clothing, which was all he requires), an4 
his hours of leisure were nearly as many as before. A book 
or a sober friend always sufficed to procrure him an agree¬ 
able evening. f?e gradually rose in the confidence of his 
empltSA'crs, who increased from time to time his salary and 
emoluhnents; Ever)* increase was a source of gratification 
to him, because he was able to enjoy pleasures whjch, how¬ 
ever, habit had not made necessary to his comfort In pro' 
cess of time,^e was enabled to settle for himself, and passed 
through Itie in the enjoyment of that modest competence 
which best suited his disposition.” 


' THE CO.ST OF* A VV.NR. 

“You may remember, 0.swald,'’ said Mr. B. to his son, 
“that I gawe you some time ago a notion of the price 0 / a 
victory to the poor souls engaged in it” 

“ I shall Jiot soon forget it 1 assure you, sir,” replied 
Oswald 

Father. Very well mean now to give you fiome idea 
of the cos* of a war to the ijeople ampng horn it is carried 
on. This may serve to abate something of the admiration 
•; with which historians arc apt to inspire us for great warriors 
and'\:onr]uerors. You have heard, I doubt not of Louis 
the Fourteenth, King of France? 

Os, Oh "yes 1 

F, He. was entitled by his subjects Louis le Cfund^ and 
was compared by tfiem to the Alexanders and Caesars of 
antiquity; and witlv some justice as to the extent of his 
power, and foe use he made of it He wns the most [K^teni 
prince of his time; commanded mighty and victorious armies, 
and*enlar|,ed the limits of hiiilereditary dominions.^ Louis 
»*Was not naturally % hard-hearted man; but having been 
taught from his cradle that everything ought to give way to 

^ 2 » ♦ 
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the irtterests of his glory, and that this glory ^consisted in 
domineering over his neighbours^uand making cpnquests, be 
grew to be insensible to "ail the miseries brought op his own 
and other people in pursuit of what he thought this noble 
design. Moreover, he was plpnged in dissolute pleasures 
and the delights of pomp and splendour from his youth; 
and he was ever surrounded by a tribe of, abject flatterers, 
who made him believe that he had a full right in alf,cases 
to do as he pleased Conquest al^road and pleasure at,^home 
were therefore the chief business of his life, * 

One evening, his minister Louvois came to him and said, 
*Sirc, it is absolutely necessary to make a desert of the 
Palatinate 

This is a country in (Jennany, on the banks of the Rhine, 
one of the most {>opuloiis and hestcultivated districts in 
that eni))ire, filled with towms and villages and industrious 
inhabitants. 

•‘I should be sorry to do it,*' replied lj)e king, ‘‘for 
vou knowhow much odiiim was cast upon us throughout 
Kurope when a part of it was laid waste some time^ago 
under Marshal 'rurenne.” 

“It cannot be hel|Kd, sire,” returned I^oifyois. ‘‘All 
the damage he did has been repaired, and, the country is as 
flourishing as ever. If we leave it in its prerent state, it 
will affbrcl quarters to your Majesty's enemies, and endgnjjer 
your conquests. It must Ik; entirely ruined—the good of 
the service will not permit it to be otherwise." 

“Well, then,” answered Louis, ‘Mf it must l)e .so, you arc 
to give orders accordingly.” So .saying, he left the cabinet, 
and went to assist at a magnificent festival given in hdbour 
of his favourite mistress by a prince of the blood 

The pitiless Louvois lost no lime; but despat<'hed a 
courier that very night, with t>ositii'e orders to th« French 
generals in the Palatinate to carry fire and desolation 
through the w'hole country*—not to leave a house or a tree 
standing—and to cxtiel all the inhabitants, . 

It was the midst of a rigorous winter. 

0$. Oh, horrib’o But surely tlie generals ‘X’ould* not 
obey .ssch older.*' .•* 

A %\‘hat! a general disobey the commands of his 
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sovereign 1 would be contrary to cveiy maxim"of the 
/nuUt. Rightibd wrong arc no considerations to a military 
man. Hc*is only to do Vs he is, hidden. The Fiench 
generals ^ho were upon the spot^ and must see with iheii 
own eyes all that iran done, probably felt somewhat like 
men on the occasion; but the Mcrifice t<i their duty as 
soldiers was so much ^he greater. The commands were 
pereniptory, and fhey were obeyed to a tittle. Towms and 
village w'cre burnt to the ground ; vineyards and orchards 
were At doisn and rooted aip; shoop and cattle were killed ; 
all the fair works of ages were destroyed in a moment; attd 
the smiling fstce of culture was turned to a dreary waste. , 



'Wie |>oor inhabitants were driven from their warm and 
comfortable habiyuions into the open fields^ to confront all 
the incleiBenfics of the season, 'fheir furniture was burnt 
or pilla^, and nothing was left them but the t’^ithes on 
their backs, and the few neceswiaries they could carry with 
them. The roads were covered with trembling fugitives 
going they knew not whither, shivering with cold, and 
pinched with hunger. Here an old man, dropping with 
rat%ue, Uy down to die—there a woman, with a pew-born 
infant, s^ank pcrislyng on the snow, while*her husband hung 
oveif them in all the horror of despair 
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Os, cOh, what a scene! Poor creatures! ](Vhat became 
of them at last ? . * 

F. Such of them as dkl not perish on the road eot to the 
neighbouring towns, where they were received with the 
hospitality ihat^ such calamitous times would afford; but 
they were beggared for life. Meantime, their country, for 
many a league around, displayed no other sight than that 
of black, smoking ruins, in the midst of silence and ^e$o< 
lation. 

Os. I hope, however, that s&h things do not often 
happen in war. 

F. Not often, fHjrhaps, to the same extent; but, in some 
degree, they must, take place in every war. A,^lage which 
would afford a favourable post to the enemy is always burnt 
without hesitation A country which can no longer be main- 
tained is cleared of all its provision and forage before it is 
al}andoned, lest the enemy should hav^k the advantage of 
them; and the |M}or inhabitants are left to subsist as they 
can. Crops of corn are trampled down by armies in their* 
march, or devoured while green, as fodder for their horses. 
Pillage, robbery, and murder are' always going on in the 
outskirts of even the best disciplined cara|x l‘hcn, con¬ 
sider what must happen in .every .siege. On the first 
approach of the enemy all the buildings in the; suburbs of 
a town^are dcmolishtkl, and all the trees in gardens and 
public walks are cut down, lest they should afford shelter to 
the besiegers. As the,siege goes on, bombs, hot ll^lls, and 
cannon'Shot are continually flying about, by which the 
greater {lart of a town is ruined or laid in ashes, and many 
of the innocent people are killed or maimed If the resist¬ 
ance be obstinate, famine and pestilence are tsjpre to occur; 
and if the garrison hold out to the last, and the town be 
taken by storm, it is generally given up^ to be pillaged by 
the enraged and licentious soldiery. 

It would be easy to bring too many examples of cruelty 
exercised upon a conquered country, even in veyy late times, 
when war is said to be carried on with so much humanity; 
but, indeed, how gan it be otherwise ? The art of war is 
essentially that of destruction, and it L impossible therev« 
should mild and merciful way of murdering and 
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ruintng one's fellow^creatures. Soldiers, as men, arc* often 
humane; bit war must evir be cru^l Though Homer has 
filled his*Iliad with the exploits of Aghting heroes, yet he 
makes Jupiter address Mars, the G<^ of War, in terms 
of the utmost abhorrence 

" Of all the gods who (read the spangled skies, 

'fhou m^t unjust, most odious in our eyes; 

Inhuman discord is thy dire delight, 

The waste of slauglgcr, and the rage of fight; 
bound, no law, thy hcry temper qiiells.'*‘>-/>/^. 

Os. Surely, as war is so had a thing, there might be som% 
way of preventing it - 

jFl Alas 1 TYear mankind have been too lon^ accustomed 
to it, and it b too agreeable to their had passions, easily to 
be laid aside, whatever miseries it may bring upon them 
But, in the meantime, let us correct our own ideas of the 
matter, and no lon*Jfcr lavish admiration upon such a pest of 
.the human rhec as a conqumtr^ how briili;int soever his 
(jualities may l>e; nor ever think that a profession w hich 
binSs a man to be the servile instrument of cruelty and 
injustice is* an hm<*urabU calling. War is defensible only 
when opposed to the aggression of an enemy by whom our 
countiy' and all*that is deaf to us might be enslaved or 
d^troyed * ^ 


tCwenti^*£ial>tb £venina. 


GREAT MEN. 

“ I wiL^ show you a grtut vian^' said Mr. C on day to 
his son, at the tim^ the Duke of Bridgewater's canal was 
making. He accordingly took him to a (dace where a 
number of workmen were employed in raising a prodigious 
mound, on* (he top of which the canal was to be carried 
actwss a ^eep valley. In the midst of them wa^ a veiy 
^plainly dressed m|in, awkward in his gestures, uncouth in 
his'appearance, and rather heavy in hb countemdvee—in 
short, a mere countryman like the rest He Iffad a plan in 
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his hand, and was giving directions to the people round 
him, and surveying thc*whole l^our with profound atten¬ 
tion. ‘‘This, Arthur,” said Mr. C, “is the Mr. 

Jirindley.” 

“What,” rrfed .\rthur, in surprise, “is that a 
man ? ” 

Mr C. Yes, a very great man. Why afc’e you surprised ? 
A. I don’t know, but I should have expected * a* great 
man to look very differently. 

Mr. C. It matters little how a man may look, if he can 
/icrform great things. I’hai {>erson, without .‘»nv a<lvantntH»c 



of education, hns become, by the force of his own genius, 
the first engineer of the age. He is doing things that were 
novel (.lone, or even thought of. in this country l>eil(>re. He 
pierces hills, builds bridges over valley^, makes aqueducts 
across navigable rivers, and, in short, is likely to change the 
whole face of the country, and to introduce improvements 
the value of which cannot be calculated Whcti at a loss 
how to bring about any of his designs, he does go to 
other i^eople for assistance, but he consults the wonderfiil 
faculties of his own mind, and finds a way to overcome fats 
difficulties He looks like a rustic , it is true, but he has a 
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soul of the first order, such as is not granted to onh, out* of 
milUons oft^the human ra^e. 

J. BjitVe itli T«en of extraordinary abilities projjerly 
gye&i int/t f *0 

Mr, C, 'rhe word has been variously used; but I would 
cal! every one a great man wha dm great things hy means </ 
his aum pamrs. Great abilities are often employed about 
triflfs, or indolently wasted without any considerable exer¬ 
tional all. To make a great man, the object pursued should 
be large afld important, Snd vigour and jierseverance should 
be employed in the pursuit. 

A, All the great men I remember to have read abqpt 
were kingt^^pr generals, or prime ministers, or in some high 
station or other. 

Mr. €. It is natural they should stand foremost in the 
list of great men, because the sphere in which they act is 
an extensive oryj, and what they do has a powerful influ¬ 
ence over {lumbers of mankind. Yet those who inv'enl 
useful arts, or discover importa*it truths which may promote < 
the comfort and happiness of unborn generations in the 
most distant parts of life world, acir a still more important ^ 
part; and their claim to merit i.s generally more undoubted * 
than that of |he former, |becausc what they do is more 
certainly their own. 

', In order to estimate the real share a man in a high station 
has had'in the great events which have been attributed to 
him, Itrip him, in your imagination, of all the externa) 
advantages of rank and power, and see what a figure he 
would have made without them—-or fancy a common man 
put in his place, aad judge whether affairs would have gone 
on in the track. Augustus Caesar and Louis XIV. of 
France*have both been called great princes; but tleprivc 
them of their croyns, and they will both dwindle imo ob arurc 
and trivial characters. But no change of circumstances 
could reduce Alfred the Great to the level of a common 
man. ,, 

The two former could sink into their graves, and yield 
tncir {^ower to a successor^ and scarcely be missed; but 
Alfred’s death ^changed the fate of nis kingdopi. Thu.s 
with Epaminondas fell all the glory and greatness of the 
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Theban state. He first raised it to consequence, ar.d it 
could not survive him. ' 

A, Was not Czar Peter a great man ? 

Mr. C. I am not sure that he de.scrves that title. Being 
a despotic prinfe, at the head of a vast empire, he could 
put into execution whatever plans he was led to adopt, and 
these plans in general were grand and beneficial tohis country. 
But the means he used were such as the master of the lives 
and fortunes of millions could easily employ, aq4 theie was 
more of brute force than of skill and judgment in the 
manner in which he pursued his designs. Still, he was an 
6^traordinary man ; and the resolution of leaving his throne, 
in order to acquire in foreign countries the knowledge 
neces.sary to rescue his own from barbarism, was a Yeature 
of greatness. A truly great prince, however, would have 
employed himself better than in learning to build ships at 
Saardam or at nejitford Allowance, however, must be 
made for the a^e in which he lived. 

A. What was Alexander the (jreat ? 

Mr. C. A great connueror, but qot a great man. It w’as 
easy for him, with the welhdisciplined army of CJrgeks which 
he received from his father Philip, to overrun the unwarlike 
kingdoms of Asia, and defeat th^ Creat King*, as the king of 
Persia was called; but, though he showed some ifiarks of an 
elevated mind, he seems to have |^>sscssed few qualities 
which could have raised him to <hstinction had been 
born in an humble station. Coin(>are his fugitive grandeur, 
supported by able ministers and generals, to the jiower 
which his tutor, the great Aristotle, merely through the foice 
of his own genius, exercised over men's minds throughout 
the most civilised part of the world for two' thousand years 
after his death. Compare also the part which ha| been 
acted in the world by the S{ianish monarchs, the masters of 
immense [lossessions in Kurope and America, to that by 
Christopher Columbus, the Genoese navigator, who could 
have it inscribed on his tombstone that he gave a new w'orld 
to the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. These coniparisofis 
will teach ‘^'ou to dictinguish between greatness of character 
and greatness of station, which are too often confounded* 
He who Ij^overns a great country may in one sense, be called a 
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great kin^; but this is no more than an appellation belonging 
to rank, like that of the CJr^at ^fogul, or the Grand Seignior, 
and infers no more persona) grandenr than the title of Mr. 
Such-a-one, as the Great Grocer or Great Brewer. 

Must not great men be good men, too ? 

Mr. C. If that man be great who does things,, it 
will not follow that goodness must necessarily be one of his 
qualities, since tnat chiefly refers to the end and intention 
of actjpns. J uUus^Cmsar and Cromwell, for example, were 
men capable of the greatfst exploits; but, directing them 
not to the public good, but to the purposes of their own 
ambition, in pursuit of w'hich they \nolated all the duties of 
morality, thog Jiave obtained the title of gmat bad men. .\ 
jierson, however, cannot lie great at all without possessing 
many virtues. He must be firm^ steady, and diligent, 
superior to difficulties and dangers, and equally superior 
to the allurcmcntsi^f ease and pleasure. For want of these 
moral qualities, many persons of exalted minds and great 
talents have failed to deserve the title of great men. It is 
in vain that the rVeiich poets and historians have decorated 
Henry the Fourth with iWfe appellatiofl of Great; his facility 
of disposition and uncontrollable love of pleasure have 
caused him to (prfeit his ckiim to it in the estimation of 
impartial judges. As power is essential to greatness, a man 
cannot be great without power m'tr himself^ which* is the 
highest kind of powder. • 

A. After all, is it not better to a good man than a 
great one ? 

Mr, C. 'I here is thore merit in being a good man, tiecause 
it is what w'e make ourselves, whereas, the talents that pro¬ 
duce greatne.ss ai>e the gift of riature ; though they may be 
improved!))’ our own efforts, they cannot be acquired. But 
if goodi.ess be the proper object of our love and esteem, 
greatness deserves our high admiration and rcs|)ect. 'I .Sis 
Mr. Brindley before us iis, by all accounts, a worthy man, 
but it is not^for this reason I have brought you to see him. 
1 wish you to look u]>on him as one of those sublime and 
un&mmOn objects of nature, which fill the mind with a 
certain awe and astonishment Next to being gregt one's 
self, it is desirable to have a true relish for greauiesa 
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THE,FOUR SISTER& 

T AM one of four sisters; and having some reason to think 
myself not wey used either by them or ♦by the world, I beg 
leave to lay before you a sketch of our history and characters. 
You wilt not wonder there should be %quent bickerings 
amongst us, w'hen I tell you that in our infancy were 
continually fighting ; and so gre^at were^the noise, i^d din, 
and confusion in our continual struggles to g^t uppermost, 
tliat it was impossible for anybody to live amongst us, in 
< such a scene of tumult and disorder. These brawls, how¬ 
ever, by a powerful interposition, were put augend to; our 
proper place was assigned to each of us, and we had strict 
orders not to encroach on the limits of each other’s propert)*, 
but to join our common offices for the good of the whole 
family. 

My first sister (I call her the first, because we havh 
generally alleged her th5 precedence in rank) is, I musl 
acknowledge, of a very active, sprightly cii.s|)osition; quick 
and lively, and has more brilliancy than either of us; but 
she is hot: everything serves for fuel to her fury, when it is • 
once raised to a certain degtet, and she in so mischievous 
whenever she gets the upjicr hand, that, notwithstanding her 
aspiritto disposition, if I may freely speak my mind, sbfc is 
calculated to make a good servant,•but a very bad mistress. 

I am almost ashaived to mention, that, notwithstanding 
lier seeming delicacy, she has a most voracious appetite, and 
devours everything that comes in her way; though,^ like 
fuller eager, thin people, she does no credit to her keeping. 
Many a time has she consumed the prdJuci of. my barns 
and storehouses, but it is all lo.st upon her. She has even 
lieea known to get into an oil-shop, cr tallow-chandler’s, 
when everybody was asleep, and lick up, with the utmo^ 
greediness, whatever she found there. Indeed, all prudent 
jicople are aware of her tricks, and though $he»is admitted 
into the best families, they take care to watch her j?ery 
narrowly. I shoujd not forget to mention, that" my sister 
was once in a country where she was treated with uixcommob ‘ 
resjieci ; sh^ was lodged in a sumptuous building, and had 
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a nimber qt young women of the l>e$t families (o attend on 
her^ and fcMi her, and watch over her health: in short, she 
was looktd upon as something mo^e than a common mortal. 
But sMfe always behaved with great severity to her maidfs, 
and if any of them were negligent of thcij duly, or made 
a slip in their own conduct, nothing would serve her but 
burj'ing the poo» girls alive. I have myself had some dark 
hint^and intimations from the most respectable authority, 
that fkie wiy, some lime eg other, make an end of me. You 
. need not wonder, therefore, if I am jealous of her motions. 

The next sister 1 shall mention to you, has so far the 



appearance of modesty and humility, that .she gcntially 
seeks te Icftv’est place. She is. indeed, of a very yielding, 
easy t^per, generally cool, and often wears a sweet, placid 
smile ufXfn her countenance ; but she is easily ruffled, anti 
when worked up, as she often is, by another sister, whom 1 
shall mention to you by and by, .she becomes a perfect fuiy. 
Indeed, she is so apt to swell with sudden gusts of passion, 
that ishf is suspected at limes to be a little lunatic. Between 
her and my first mentioned sister there is a tdore settled 
Ahtipt^hy than between the Theban pair, and t^ey never 
meet without making efforts to destroy one another. With 
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me she is always ready to form the most intimate union, but 
it is not always to my advantage. There goes a story in our 
family, that when we w'ere all young, she once attempted 
to drown me. She actually kept me under a considerable 
time, and thou/h at length I got my head above water, my 
constitution is generally thought to have been essentially 
injured by it ever since. From that time she has made no 
such atrocious attempt, but she is continually making en¬ 
croachments u{X)n my projjerty, jyid even when she appears 
most gentle, she is very insidious, and has such an under¬ 
mining way with her, that her insinuating arts are as'much 
to lx: dreaded as open violence. 1 might, indeed, remoH' 
stratc, but it is a icnown |>art of her character'tnat nothing 
makes any lasting impression upon her. 

As to my third sister, I have already mentioned the ill 
offices she does me with my last-mentioned one, who is 
entirely under her infliiencei She is, besides, of a very un¬ 
certain, variable temper, sometimes hot. and sometimes cold, 
nobody know's where to have her. Her lightness is even 
proverbial, and she has nothing to,give those who live with 
her more substantial than the smiles of courtiers. 1 must 
add, that she keeps in her ser\'ice three or four rough 
blustering bullies, with puffed cheeks, whot when they are 
let loose, think they have nothing to do but drive the world 
l)efore them. She .sometimes joins with my first sister, and 
their violence occasionally throw's me into such a tr<;mbling, 
though naturally of a fiim constitution, 1 shake as though I 
were in an ague fit. 

As to myself, I am of a steady, solid temper, not shining, 
indeed, but kind and liberal; quite a I.ady BountifuL 
Iwery one tastes of my beneficence, and I Um of sc grateful 
a disposition, that I have been known to return a hundred¬ 
fold for any jircscnt that has been mado me. I feed and 
clothe all my children, and afford a welcome home to the 
wretch who has no other. I bear with unrepining patience 
all manner of ill usage; 1 am trampled upon ; I &m tom and 
wounded with the most cutting strokes; I am pillaged^of 
the treasures bidder, in my most secret chambers; notwith¬ 
standing-^which, 1 am always ready to return good for evU, 
and am continually subservient to the pleasure or advantage 
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of others; yet, so un^ateful is the world, that occ aAse I do 
not Assess all the airiness and activity of my sisteri^ 1 am 
stigmatised*'as dull and lieavy. ^very sordid, miserable 
fellow is‘^called, by way of derision, one of wr children; 
and if a person, on entering the room, do but turn his eyes 
upon me, he is thought stupid and mean,*and not fit for 
good company. I have the satisfaction, however, of finding 
that people always incline towards me as they grow older; 
and that they who seemed proudly to disdain any affinity 
with liie, arc content to sink at last into my bo^om. You 
will, probably, wish to have some account of my jjcrsoh. 
I am not a regular beauty; some of my features are rathc^ 
harsh and,prominent, when viewed separately; but my 
countenance*has so much variety of expression, and so 
many different attitudes of elegance, that they wIk) study 
my face with attention, find out continually new charms; 
and it may be truly said of me, what 'J'iius says of his 
mistress, and for J much longer space— 

** Pendant cinq ans entiiires tons le« jours j* la 
El crois tifujours b voir ]>uur la prrit.i^rc lu.-. ' 

** For fivp who!<* yAr« each day she met-is iny view, 

Vet eveiy day 1 seern t«» see hci new,” 

Though I hiive been s<% long a mother, T have still a 
surprising <iir of youth and freshness, which is as isted by 
ail the advantages of well-chosen orna i ent, for J dx'ss well, 
and according to the season. 

This is what I have chicflv to, say of myself and my 
sisters. To a person of your sagacity it will be unnecessary 
for me to sign my name. Indeed, one who becomes ac- 

r inted with any one of the family, cannot lj>e at a loss to 
over, th^ r^st, notwithstanding the difference in our 
features and characters. 


thf: gain of a loss. 

Philander possessed a considerable place about the court, 
which obliged him to live in a style of show and exnense. 
He ke^Jt high comj)any, made frequent entertaininents, and 
brought up a family of several daughters, in all the*4ixuriou8 
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eleganc^ which his situation and prospects si^med to 
justify/' His wife had balls and routs at her own house, and 
frequented all the places fashi&nable amusement. After 
^ some years passed in this manner, a sudden change of 
* parties threw Philander out of his employment, and at once 
ruined all his plans of future advancement. Though his 
place had been lucrative,'' the exfjcnst? it led him into more 
than counterbalanced the profits; so that, nistead of saving 
anything, he had involved himself considerably in ISebt. 
His creditors, on hearing of thrS change in his dZfairs, 
became so importunate that, in order to .satisfy them, he 
was compelled to sell a moderate paternal estate in a remote 
county, reserving ,nothing out of it but one small farm. 
j*hilandcr had strength of mind sufficient to fe^hable him at 
once to decide on tiic best plan to be followed in his 
j»resent circumstances; instead, therefore, of w'asting his 
time and remaining projiorty in fruitless attempts to interest 
his town friends in his favour, he sold off''his fine furniture, 
and witlioiit d^Iay carried ,down his whole flunily to the, 
little spot he could still call his own, where he commenced 
a life of industry and .strict frugality in the capacity of a 
small farmer. It was long bejore the female f»art of his 
household could accommodate themselves to a mode of living 
so new to them, and so destitute of all tb,ti they had been 
accustoipcd to regard as essential to their very existeneg. 
At length, however, mutual affer.tji,on .nnd natural gctKl 
.sense, and, above all, necessity, brought them to a»*quiesce 
tolerably in their situation, and to engage in earnest in its 
duties. Occa.sional regrets, however, could not but remain ; 
and the silent sigh would tell whither their thoughts had 
fled. 

Philander perceived it, but took care nevef to ■•embitter 
their feelings by harsh (hidings or untimely admqnition.s. 
Put on the anniversary of their taking of the 

farm-house, he assembled them under a spreading tree th4at 
grew' before their little garden, and while the summer’s sun 
grided all the objects around, he thus addressed'them : 

My dear partners in every fortune, if the revolution of a 
year have had the eTTect on your mind that it has on mine, 

1 may cohgr.itulate you on your condition. I am now ab*ie, * 
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with a firm 4one, to ask mysdf, What have 1 lost?and *1 
feel.lo much more to be oleased with than to regref, that 
the quesdoif git^s me ratner comfort than sorrow. I.ook 
at yon ig>rendid luminary, and tell me if its gradual appeari 
ance above the horizon on a fine morning, shedding light 
and joy over, the wide cre%^tion, be not a grander as well 
as a ^ore heart'Cheeriag spectacle than that of the most 
magnificent salodn, illuminated with dazzling lustres. Is 
not the spirit of the wholesome breeze, fresh from the 
mountain, and perfumed avith wild flowers, infinitely more 
invigorating to the senses than the air of the crowded 



drawing-room, laden with scented }>owder and essencc.s? 
Did we relj^h so well the disguised dishes with which a 
French cook strove to whet our sickly api)etite5, as w*e do 
our draught of new milk, our home made loal^ and the 
other articles of our simple fare ? Was our sleep so swxet 
after midnight suppers and the long vigils of cards, as it is 
now, ihatjearly rising and the exercises of the day prepare 
us for closing our eyes as soon as night has covered every^ 
tiling wkh her friendly veil ? Shall we complaig that our 
, clpthes at present answer only the pufpose^ of keeping us 
warm, when we recollect all the care and paths it us to 
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beep pace With the fashion, and the mortification we under¬ 
went *^at bein^ outshone by our superiors in fortune? ^Did 
not the vexation of insolent an^d unfaithful servfints over¬ 
balance the trouble we now find in waiting on ourselves ? 
We may regret the loss of society ; but, alas \ what was the 
society of a crjw'd of visitors, who regarded us merely as 
the keejjers of a j)lace of public resort, and whom we visited 
with similar sensations? If we former!/'could command 
leisure to cultivate our minds, and acquire polite accom¬ 
plishments, did we, in reality, ap;;)ly much leisure to these 
purposes, and is not our time now' filled more to our satis¬ 
faction by employments of which we cannot doubt the 
tisefulness?—not^to say, that the moral viriues^we are now 
called upon to exercise, afford the truest Cultivation to 
our minds. What, then, have wc lost? In improved 
health, the charms of a beautiful country, a decent supply 
of all real wants, and the love and kind offices of caph 
other, do we not still possess enough for ^Worldly happiness ? 
We have lost, indeed, a certain rank and station in life ; but 
have we not acquired another as truly respectable ? We are 
debarred the prospects of future advancement; but if our 
present condition be a good one, why need we lament that 
it is likely to be lasting? The next anniversary will find us 
more in harmony with our situiition than cVen the present. 
Look forward, ihenf cheerily. The storm is i>ast. 
have l)een shipwrecked, but w'e have only cxchangetf a 
i'umbrous vessel for a light pinnace, and we are again on 
our course. Much of' our cargo has been thrown over¬ 
board, but no one loses what he does not miss.'’ 

'I'hus saying, Philander tenderly embraced his wife and 
daughters. The tear stood in their eyes, bu^consolation 
beamed on their hearts. * 


WISE MEN. 

“ You may remember, Arthur,” said Mr. C. to his son, “ that 
some time ago I endeavoured to give you a notiomof what 
AfTfalMaft wa^. Suppose wc now' talk a little about ttfiff 
men ? " 
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^‘JVith aHIny heart, sir,” replied Arthur. " • 

Mr, C, A^wise man, then, is M wko pur&ues the heti ends 
by theproperesi means. But as this 'definition may be rathe^ 
too abstract to give you a clear comprehension of the thin|, 
1 shall open it to you by examples. What dp you think is 
the best end a man can pursue in life ? 

1 suppose ^ makb himself happy. 

Mm C. I'rue. And as we are so constituted that we 
cannq^ be happy oursclv^ without making others happy, 
the best endTof living is to produce as much general happi¬ 
ness as lies in our power. 

j4. But that is ^eodness, is it not ? ^ 

'Mr, C, has; and therefore wisdom iiibludes goodness. 



The wise'man always intends what is good, and employs 
skill or judgment in attaining it If he were to pursue the 
best things weakly, he could not be wise, any mo.e than 
though he were to pursue bad or indifferent things judici¬ 
ously. One of the wisest men I know is our neighbour, 
Mr. Freeland. 

i. What, the justice? . • 

% ifTr. C Yes, Bew men have succeeded more jiferfectly 
in securing their own happiness, and promoting that of 
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tfiose^around them. Born to a competent Estate, he early 
settled upon it, and l>egan to improve it. He reduced all 
his expenses within his fneome, and indulged no ^stes that 
if-ould lead him into excesses of any kind. At the same 
time, he did njH refuse any proper and innocent pleasures 
that came in hts way; and his house has always been dts< 
tinguished for decent cheerfulness’ and ^hospitality. He 
applied himself with diligence to amending the moraU and 
improving the condition of his dej^endants. He studied 
attentively the ]aw.s of liis couritr}', and quaHhed himself 
for administering justice with skill and fidelity. No one 
'booner discovers where the right lies, or takes surer means 
to enforce it. lie is the i)erson to whom.the..|reigbbours*of 
all degrees api)ly fur counsel Ui their difficulties. His con- 
duct is always consistent and ^uniform—never violent, 
never ra.sh, never in extremes, but always deliberating before 
he acts, and then acting with firmness,*and vigour. The 
peace and good order of tlie whole neighbou/hood materi¬ 
ally depend apon him; 'and upon every emergency his 
opinion is the fir.si thing inquired after. He enjoys ‘the 
respect of the rich, Ihe confidence of the poor, and the 
goodwill of both. '* 

A, But I have heard some people reckqn old Harpy as 
wise a man as he. j 

MtwC, It is a great abuse of w’ords to call Harpy a’^ylse 
man. He is of another species— a.y:un»iftg man ; who is to 
a wise man what an aj;v; is to a human creature—fPbad and 
i:on temptiblc resemblance. 

A. He is very clever, though ; is he not? ^ 

Afr. C. H:u*j)y has a good natural understanding, a clear 
head, and a cool temper; but hi.s only end injife^has been 
to raise a fortune by base and dishonest means. Being 
thoroughly acquainted with all the tricky, and artific&s of the 
law, he ernployed his knowledge to take undue advantages 
of all who intmsted him with the management of their 
affairs; apd under colour of a.ssisting them, he .contrived to 
get possession of all their property. Thus he has becqtne 
extremely rich, li\,es in a great house with a niimber of 
servantfv is even visited by persons of rank, ye5 is uni 
versally detested and despised, and has not a friend in thk 
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Wo^d. He*b conscious of this^ and is wretched. * Suspi¬ 
cion and r^orse continually prey upon his mind. Of all 
whom ha has cheated, he has deceived himself the mos^ ; 
and has proved himself as much a fool in the end he has 
pursued, as a knave in the means. % 

A. Are not men of great learning and knowledge wise 
men ? ^ ^ 

Mr* C, They are so, if that knowledge and learning are 
employed to make them j^appier and more useful But it 
too ^len hhppens that their .speculations are of a kind 
beneficial neither to themselves nor to others; and thev 
often neglect to regulate their tempers while they impro\^ 
their undevsttndings. Some men of gfcat learning have 
been the most arrogant and quarrelsome of mortals, and as 
foolish and absurd in their conduct as the most untaught 
of their species. 

A, But is not ab philosoplicr and a wise man the same 
thing? . , 

* J/r. C. A })hilosopher is prt)j)erly a Im'cr hf nnsifom; and 
if he search after it witji a right tjispo.siiion, he will pro¬ 
bably find it oftener than other men. But he must practise 
as well as ^now, in order to he truly wise. 

A. I have read of the seven wise men of (ircerc. Whtnt 
were they ? ♦ 

C, They \^ere men distinguished for their kiibwledge 
and talents, and some df them for their virtue too. But a 
wiser thaji'them all was Socrates, whose chief praise it was 
that he turned philosophy from vain and fruitless disputation 
to l|ie regulation of life and manners, and that he was him- 
.self a great example of the wisdom he taught 
A. Haye we had any person lately very remarkable for 
wisdom ? 

Air, d*. In my o)>inion, few wiser men have ever existed 
than the late Dr. Franklin, the American. From the low 
station of a journeyman printer to the elevated one of 
ambassados«p)entpotentiary from his country to the court 
of prance, he always distinguished himsdlf by sagacity in 
discovering, and good sense in praaisiag, what was most 
'*beneficUil to him&fblf and others. He was a great^ natural 
philosopher, and made some very brilliant dlsco'ieries ; but it 
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was ever bis favourite purpose to turn everything to use, aivil to 
extract some practical advantage from his speculations. He 
thoroughly understood common lifc^ and all that conduces 
to its comfort; and he has left behind him treasures of 
domestic wisdopi, superior, perhaps, to any of the bemsted 
maxims of antiquity. He never let slip any opportunity of 
improving his knowledge, whether' of gr^at things or of 
small; and was equally ready to converse with ai.day- 
labourer and a prime minister upon topics from ^hich 
he might derive instruction. He rose to wealth, but 
obtained it by honourable means. He prolonged his life 
by temperance to a great age, and enjoyed it to the last 
Few men knew xhore than he, and none employed know¬ 
ledge to better purposes. [There are those, however, who 
consider, and upon strong grounds, that Franklin was cold 
and calculating, selfish and heartless, in hb general inter¬ 
course with mankind.— Editor.] c 

A. A man, then, I suppose, cannot be ,,wise without 
knowing a great deal ? 

Mr, C. If a man be acquainted with everything belong¬ 
ing to his station, it is wisdom enough;' and a peasant may 
be as truly wise in his place as a statesman or legislator. 
Vou remember that fable of Gay, in which a shepherd gives 
lessons of wisdom to a philosopher. 

A. Oil yes—it begins 

“ Remote from cilici* livetl a swain.** 

Mr, C. 'frue. He is represented as drawing all his 
maxims of conduct from observation of brute animals, and 
they, indeed, have universally that character of wisdom, of 
pursuing the ends best suited to them by the .properest 
means. But this is owing to the impulse of unerring 
instinct. Man has reason for his guide, and his wisdom 
can only be the consequence of the right use of his reason. 
This will lead him to virtue. Thus the fable we have been 
mentioning rightly concludes with 


Thy fame is just, the sage replies, 
Thy'M>/«<r proves thee truly ww.** 
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A FRIEND IN NEED • 

Gkorgb Cornis^» a riUtive of Tendon, was brought up to 
the s«L After making several voyages to the East Indies 
in th^capacity of mate, h^ obtained the command of a ship 
in the country trade there, and passed many years of his 
life in sailing from one port to another of the Company’s 
different settlements, and residing at intervals on shore whit 
the superinte;iadents of their commerc ial cbncerns. Having 
by these means raised a moderate ioriune, and being now 
beyond the meridian of life, he felt a strong desire of re¬ 
turning to his native country, and seeing his family and 
friend^ conccrningiwhom he had received no tidings for a 
long time. h}e realised his property, settled his affairs, and 
taking his passage for England, Arrived jn tHb Downs after 
an absence of sixteen years. 

He immediately repaited to Lonclon, and went to the 
house of tfh only brother, whom he had left respectably 
established in a, public office. He found that his brother 
was dead, and the family broken up : and he was directed 
ta*|Se house of one of his nieces, who was marit^d and 
settled at a small distante from town. On making himself 
known, 3e was received with great respect and affection by 
the married niece, and a single sister, who reside<i with her. 
To |his good reception, the idea of his bringing back with 
him a large fortune did not a little contribute. 1 he> pressed 
him in thg mpst urgent manner to take up his abr de there, 
and omitted nothing that could testify their dutiful regard 
to so n^r a’'relation. On his part, he was sincerely glad 
to see them, and presented them with some valuable Indian 
commodities which he had brought with him. They soon 
fdl into conversation concerning the family events that had 
tak^n place during his long absence. Mutual condolences 
passed ofi the death of the father; the. mother had been 
'dead long before. * The captain, in the warmth of his heart, 
declared his intention of befriending the suryivors'of the* 
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family, and his wishes of seeing the second sister as ccm- 
fortably settled in the world as the first seemed to be. 

“ But,” said he, “ are you two the only ones left t What 
is*become of my little smiling playfellow, Amelia?' I re¬ 
member her as though it were yesterday, coming behind my 
chair, and giving me a sly pull, and then running away that 
I might follow her for a kiss. I should be '*orry if an^hing 
had hapi>ened to her.” 

“Alas I sir,” said the elder niece, “she has beer the 
cause of an infinite deal of trouble to her friends! She was 
always a giddy girl, and her misconduct has proved her 
rftin. It would be an advantage if we could all forget her! ” 
“ What, then,” s!tid the uncle, “ has she dishefi’oured her¬ 
self ? Poor creature! ” 

“ I cannot say,” replied the niece, “ that she has done so 
in the worst sense of the word; but she has disgraced her¬ 
self and her family by a hasty, foolish m.'ttch with one be¬ 
neath her, and it has ended, as might have been expected, 
in poverty and‘Wretchedness.” 

“ I am glad,” returned the captajn, “ that it is no worse; 
for, though 1 much disapprove of improper marches, yet 
young girls may fall into still greater evils, and where there 
is no crime, there can be no irreparable disgrace. But who 
was the man, and what did my brother say to it ? ” 

“Why; sir, 1 cannot say, but it was partly my father'.^- 
own fault; for he took a sort of liking to the young man. 
who was a drawing-ma:;ter employed in the family, and 
would not forbid him the house after we had informed him 
of the danger of an attachment between Amelia and him. 
.So, when it was too late, he fell into a violent passion atvout 
ity which had no other effect than to drive fiie girl directly 
into her lovers arms. 'I'hey married, and soon fell into 
difficulties. My father, of course, would do nothing for 
them ; and when he died, he not only disinherited her, but 
made us promise no longer to look u{X}n her as a .sister,” 
“And you dia make that promise ?” said the c.iptam, in 
a tone of surprise and displeasure. 

“We could m»t disobey our parent,” replied the other 
sister: “ but we have several times sent her relief in her 
necessities, though it w.as, improper for us to see her.” 
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“^nd pray, what is become of her at last—where vs she 
uoas?" 

** Rea%, she and her husband hat'e shifted their lodgings 
so oftem that it is some time since we heard anything abouf 
them.** 

**Some time I how long ? " 

** Perhaps half^ year \>r more. *’ 

** Boor outcast! ” cried the captain, in a sort of muttered 
half-voice. ** I have made no promise, however, to re¬ 
nounce thee.* Be pleased* madam,’* he continued, address¬ 
ing himself gravely to the married niece, *‘to favour me 
with the iasl direction you had to this unfortunate sister.” • 
She blushei^and looked confused ; andPnt length, after a 
good deal of searching, presented it to her uncle. “ But, 
my dear sir,” said she, “ you will not think of leaving us to¬ 
day. My servant shall make all the iiujuirit-s you choose, 
and save you the lupoublc; and to morrow you can ride to 
town, and do^ you think proper.’* 

“ My gootl niece,” said the diaplain, ‘‘ I »m but an in¬ 
different sleeper, and 1 am afraid things would run in my 
head, and keep me awale. Beside^, I am naturally im- 
}xitient, aiftl love to do my business myself. You will 
excuse me.” Sp saying, he»took up his hat, and, without 
much cereiuony, went out of the house, and took the road 
lo^own on foot, leaving his two nieces somewhat •discon¬ 
certed. • 

When* he arrived, he went witln^ut delay to the place 
mentioned, which was a by-street near Soho. 'I he people 
wh^ kept the lodgings informed him that the persons he in¬ 
quired after had left them several inonth.s, and they did not 
know whjt hgd become of them. This threw the captain 
into great j>erplexity ; but while he was considerim what he 
should do next, the;woman of the house recollected that Mr. 
Bland (that was the drawing-master’s name) had been em¬ 
ployed at a certain school, where information about him 
might possibly be obtained. Captain C 9 rnish hastened 
aw^y to the place, and was informed by the master of the 
school tHht such a person had, indeed, l^cen engaged there, 
■blit bad ceased ter attend for some lime }>ast. ^ 

He was a very well-bel\aved, industrious ^ oun^ man,'*» 
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addedrthe master, “ but in distressed circumstances, wbich 
prevented him from making that respectable appearance 
which we expect in all who attend our school; so I was ob- 
li|[ed to dismiss him. It was a great force upon my 
I assure you, sy*, to do so; but you know the thing could 
not be helt>ed.” 

The captain eyed him with indignant contempt, and said, 
“ I suppose, then, sir, your feelings never suffered ycu to 
inquire where this iK)or creature lodged, or what became of 
him afterwards ? ” 

“ As to that,” replied the master, “ every man knows his 
cM'n business best, and my time is fully taken up with my 
own concerns; buw I believe 1 have a note of .the lodgings 
he then occupied—here it is.” 

I'hc captain took it, and, turning on his heel, withdrew 
in silence. 

He posted away to the place, but tlutre, loo, had the 
mortification of learning that he was too late. <.The people, 
however, told !um that they l)elieved he might find the 
family he was seeking in a neighbouring alley, at a lodging 
up three pair of stairs.' The ca[)tain’s heart sank within 
him; however, taking a boy as a guide, he proceeded 
immediately to the spot On going up the narrow, 
creaking staircase, he met a man coming down vith a bed 
on his sboulders. At the top of the landing stood anoth'^r 
with a bundle of blankets and sheOts. A woman,^ with a 
child in her arms, was c£fx)stulating with him, and he heard 
her exclaim, ‘‘ Cruel! not to leave me one bed for myself 
and my pofjr children ! ” 

Stop,” said the captain to the man, “ set down those 
things.” The man lusitated. The captain atncTcd his 
command in a pcreinj<tory tone, and then advanced towards 
the woman 'rhey looked earnestly at each other. Through 
her pale and emaciated features, he saw something of his 
little smiler; and at length, in a faint voice, he addressed 
her, — 

“ Are you Amelia (Jornish ? 

“ That ztas my najne," she replied. 

“ I am your uncle,” he cried, clasping her in hisf arms, 
and sobbing as though his heart would break* 
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** My uncte 1 ” sdd she^ and fainted 
.^e was just able to set her down on the only remotntng 
chair, and take her child from her. • Two other young chil¬ 
dren came running up, and began to scream with terror. 
Amelia recovered herself. 

“ Oh, sir, what a situation you see me in ?” 

/* A situation, *^deed *! ” said he. “ Poor forsaken creature! 
blit ypu have ent friend left! ” 

H&then asked what had l>ecome of her hu<>band. She 
told nim, that having fatigued himself with walking every 
day to a great distance, for a little employment, that scarcely 



afforded^thejpi bread, he had fallen ill, and w'as now in an 
hospital,\nd that, after having been obliged to sell most of 
their lirtle furniture? and clothes for present subsistence, their 
landlord had just seized their only remaining bed. for some 
arrears of rent The captain immediately discharged the 
debt, and causing the bed to be brought up again, dismissed 
th| man. He then entered into a conversation with his 
niece about the events that had befallen her. « 

■ Aks I sir,*’ said she, I arn sensible I was greatly to 
blame m disobeying my father, and leaving his roof a.s 1' 
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did; but, perhaps something might be alleged ift my excpse 
—at least, years of calamity and distress may an expia¬ 
tion. As to my husband, however, he has never given me 
tlfe least cause of complaint—he has ever been kind and 
good, and whu^ we have suffered has been through mis¬ 
fortune, and not fault To be sure, vrhen we married, we 
did not consider how a family was td be n>aintained. His 
was a poor employment, and sickness and other accidents 
soon brought us to a state of jxivejjty from which we ^ould 
never retrieve ourselves. He, poor man! was* never idle 
when he could help it, and denied himself every indulgence 
ig order to provide for the wants of his wife and the chil¬ 
dren. I did my part, too, as well as I was But my 

father s unrelenting severity made me quite heart-broken; 
and though my sisters two or three times gave us a little 
relief in our pressing necessities—for nothing else could 
have made me a.sk it in the manner I yet they would 
never permit me to see them, and for some titpc past have 
entirely abandoned us. I thought Heaven had abandoned 
us too. The hour of extreme distress was come; but ymi 
have been sent for our Comfort.” 

“ And your comfort, please God ! I will be,” *cried the 
captain, with energy. “ You aee my own dear child, and 
your little ones shall be mine too. Dry up your tearg — 
Ijetter days, I hope, are approaching,” / 

Evening was now’ coming on, and It w'as too late to think 
of changing lodgings. U'he captain procured a neighbour 
to go out for some provisions and other necessaries, and 
then took his leave, with a promise of being with his niqpe 
early the next morning. Indeed, as he jwoposed going to 
pay a visit to her husband, she was far ftonv wiping to 
detain him longer. He w'eni directly from thence to the 
hospital, and having got access to the jnedical nfifan in 
attendance, begged to be .informed of the real state of hi.s 
patient Bland. I'he gentleman told him that he latioured 
under a .slow fever, attended with extreme dejection of 
sf)irit.s, but that there w’ere no signs of urgent danger. 

“If you*will allow; me to see him,” said the eap&in, “I 
believe 1 shall be able to administer a cordiftl more eifoctuailj 
|scrhap.s*than all your medicines.” 
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was shbwn up to the ward where the poor niati lay, 
ai^d»seated tpmself by his iiKdside. 

Mr. Bland," said he, ** i am a* stranger to you, but 1 
come t9 bring you some news of your family." * 

The sick man aroused himself, as it were,^from a stupor, 
and fixed his eyes in silence on the captain. 

He proceede<V~*^ ^^haps you may have heard of an 
uncle*that your wife had in the East Indies—he is come 
homeland—and—I am he." ^ 

Upon thi^he eagerly stretched out his hand, and taking 
that of Bland, which was thrust out of the bedclothes to 
meet it, gave it a cordial shake. The sick man’s cye^ 
glistened—Itcwgrasped the captain’s hand with all his re¬ 
maining'^strength, and drawing it to his mouth, kissed it 
with fervour. All he could say was, ** Cod bless you I—be 
kind to poor Amelia 1 ” 

“I will—I will,’icried the captain; “I will be a father 
to you all. Cheer up—keep U|) your .spirits—alUwill be 
well!" He then, with a kind look, and another shake of 
the*hand. wished him a good night, and left the poor man 
lightened at once of half nis disease. * 

The captain went home to the coffee-house where he 
lodged, got a light supper, and went early to bed. After 
meditating some time with heartfelt satisfaction on the work 
of^ie day, he fell into a sweet sleep, which lasted ttll day¬ 
break. The next morffing early he arose and sallied forth 
in searefi of furnished lodging::. After some inquiry, he 
met with a commodious set, in a pleasant airy situation, for 
vrhigh he agreed. He then drove to Amelia, and found her 
and her children neat and clean, and as well dressed as 
their [x>qr wurdfcbe would admit. He etibraced them 
with the utmost affection, and rejoiced Amelia^s heart with 
a favoui^hle account of her husband. He then told them 
to prcjxire for a ride with him. The children were over¬ 
joyed at the proposal, and they accompanied him down to 
the coach in high spirits. Amelia scarcely knew what tu 
think or expect. ,!They drove first to a warehouse for ready¬ 
-made linln, where the captain made Amelia furnish herself 
^th a complete s5t of everything necessary for present use 
fpr \he children and herself, not forgetting so^e shftts " 
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her husband Thence they went to a clothes-shop, where 
the little boy was supplied with a jacket and trousers, a hat 
and greatcoat, and the ^rl with another greatcoat and a, 
bonnet—both were made as happy as happy coutd be. 
They were nexf all furnished with new shoes. In short, 
they had not proceeded far, before the mother and three 
children were all in complete new Habiliments, decent, but 
not fine; while the old ones were all tied up in a great 
bundle, and destined for some fai^ily still poorer than they 
had been. 

The captain then drove to the lodgings he had taken, 
dlid which he had directed to be put in thorough order. 
He led Amelia ifpstairs, who knew not whither she was 
going. He brought her into a handsome room, and seated 
her in a chair. 

“ This, my dear,” said he, “ is your home. I hope you 
will let me now and then come and see ycu in it.” 

Amelia turned pale, and^ could not speak. . At length a 
flood of tears ^.ame to her relief, and she suddenly threw 
herself at her uncle’s feet, and poured out thanks and 
blessings in a broken voice. 

He raised her, and kindly kissing her and her children, 
slipped a purse of gold into her hand, and hurried down¬ 
stairs. 

He njxt went to the hospital, and found Mr. Bland 
sitting up, in bed, and taking som'^e food with apparent 
pleasure. He sat down by him. 

“ God bless you, sir ! ” said Bland, “ I see now it is all a 
reality, and not a dream. Your figure has been haunting me 
all night, and I have scarcely been able to satisfy myself 
whether I liad feally seen and spoken to you, cr whether it 
were a fit of delirium. Yet my spirits have been lightened, 
and I have now been eating with a relish I have not ex- 
(lerienced for many days past. But may I ask how is my 
[>oor Amelia, and my little ones?” 

‘‘ They are mcH and happy, my good friend,” said the 
captain; **and 1 hope you will soon be so wL^h 

them.” V ^ 

The medical gentleman came up, and felt his patiendiS 
pulse* 
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•* You sjte»SL skilful doctor indeed* sir,’* said he to Cjjiptatn 
C(^ish; **you have cure4 the poor man of his fever. His 
pulse is %s dalm as my own.” « 

- llie^aptain consulted him about the safety of rcmovini; 
him; and he said he thought there would be no hazard in 
the removal that very day. The captain awlited the arrival 
of the physiciam who* confirmed that opinion. A sedan 
chai^was procuFki, and full directions being oUteined for 
his future treatnienh with the physician's promise to look 
after nim, the captain walked before the chair to the new 
lodgings. On the knock at the door, Amelia looked out of 
the window, and seeing the chair, ran down, and met her uncW 
and husbaud^n the passage. The |K>oraman, not knowing 
where he was, and gazing wildly around him, was carried 
upstairs, and placed upon a good bed, while his wife and 
children assembled round it. A glass of wine restored him 
to his recollection^ when a most tender scene ensued, which 
the uncle closed ^ soon as he could, for fear of too much 
• agitating the yet feeble organs of the sick mgn. 

3y Amelia’s constant attention, assisted by proper help, 
Mr. Bland shortly recot^cred; and* the whole family lost 
their sicklv, emaciated appearance, and became healthy and 
happy. The kind uncle wa^ never long absent from them, 
and was al^ay5*received with looks of pleasure and gratitude 
tkaf penetrated his very .soul He obtained for Bland 
a*go^ engagement iu the exercise of his profession, and 
took Amelia and her children into^his special care. As to 
his other nieces, though he did not entirely break off his 
connection with them, but, on the contrary, showed them 
octa.sional marks of the kindness of a relation, yet he could 
never look upon them with true cordiality. And as they 
had so'welf kept their promise to their father of never 
treating Amelia as a sister while in her afflicted state, he 
took care not to tempt them to break it, now she was in a 
favoured and prosperous condition. 


- 0 
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MASTER AND SLAVE. ; 

t 

r 

Master, Now, villain! what have you to say for this 
second attempt to run away? Is there any punishment 
that you do nc4 deserve ? 

Slave. I well know that nothing ! can say will avail I 
submit tqimy fate. « 

Af. But are you not a base fellow, a hardened and un¬ 
grateful rascal ? ^ - 

.S'. I am a slave. That is an^wcr enough. 

M. I am not content with that answer. I thought I 
discerned in you some tokens of a mind superior to your 



condiiiiui. I treated you accordingly. .You have been 
comfortably fed and lodged, not overworked, and attended 
with the inost humane care when you were sick, v^nd u 
this the return ? 

S. Since you condescend to talk with me as man to man, 

I will reply. What have you done- what can,you do for 
me, that will compensate for the liberty which you have 
taken away ? « * 

M. I did not take it away. You were a slave when I- 
iairly purchased you. 
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S, Did I ^ive my consent to the purchabw ♦ 

You had no consent to give. You had already lost 
the right»of*disposing of yourself. “ 

«S. U had lost the j^werf but how the 1 wtfs 

treacherously kidnapped in my own country^when following 
an honest occupation. .1 was put in chains, sold to one of 
your countrymej, carried by force on board his ship, brought 
hithq]* and exposed to sale like a beast in the malket, where 
you fought roe. What step in all this progress of violence 
and injustice can give Was it in the villain who 

stole roc, in the slave-merchant who tempted liiin to do so, 
or in you w’ho encouraged the slave-merchant to bring hife 
cargo of hun^n cattle to cultivate your lands ? 

M. It is in the order of providence that one man should 
become subservient to another. It ever has been so, and 
ever will be. 1 found the custom, and did not make it 
S. You cannot ^ut be sen.sible that the roblier who puts 
a pistol to your breast may make just the same plea. Provi- 
•dence gives fiim a power overyowr life a»d j>roperty; it 
gave my enemies a power over my liberty. . But it ha.s alsf> 
giyen me legs to escaj^e A’Uh ; and \fhat should prevent me 
from using them? Nay, what should restrain me from 
retaliating the ^Toijgs I hav^ suffered, if a favourable occa¬ 
sion shoul4 offer ? 

•Jf. Gratitude, I repeat,—gratitude! Have I mot en- 
d&voured ever since*I possessed you to alleviate your, 
misfortifhes by kind treatment, an^i docs that confer no 
obligation? Consider how' much worse your condition 
might have been under another master. 

S You have done nothing for me more than for your 
working cattje. •Are they not well fed and tended ? Do you 
•work them harder than your slaves ? Is not the u !c of treat¬ 
ing bofh only yoyr own advantage ? You treat both your 
men and beast slaves belter than some of your neighbours, 
because you are more prudent and wealthy than they. 

M, Yotijmight add, more humauf too. 

Humane! Does it deserve that aj^»elIation to keep 
your feli<iw-men in forced subjection, deprived of all exercise 
«of,their free-willt liable to all the injuries that your own 

caprice, or the brutality of your ovcrscer.s, may heap on 

a 
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them,, and devoted, soul and body, only to your pleasure 
and emolument ? Can gratitudcc take place from creat\u«s 
in such a state, towards*the tyrant who holds them in It? 
l^ok at these limbs—are they not those of a man ? , Think 
that I have the spirit of a man too. 

M. But it w^ls my intention not only to make your life 
tolerably comfortable at present, but to provide for you in 
your old age. 

S Alas! is a life iike mine, torn from country, friends, 
and all 1 held dear, and coni]celled to toil under the biSVning 
sun for a master, worth thinking about for old age ? No; 
the sooner it ends, the sooner I shall obtain that relief for 
ivhich my soul pants. 

J/. Is it impossible, then, to hold you by any ties but 
those of constraint and severity ? 

S. It is impossible to make one who has felt the value of 
freedom, acquiesce in l>eing a slave. 

Af. Suppose I were to restore you to your liberty—^would 
you reckon thq^t a favour ? ' * « 

S, 'I'he greatest; for although it would only be undoing 
a wrong, I know too* well how Tew among mankind are 
capable of sacrificing interest to justice, not t# prize the 
exertion when it is made. 

M, I do it, then ; - be free. 

S. I^ow I am indeed your servant, though not your sia’.e. 
And as the first return I can make for your kindness, I will 
tell you freely the condition in which you live. You are 
surrounded with imi>lacablc foes, who long for a safe oppor¬ 
tunity to revenge upon you and the other planters all the 
miseries they have endured. The more generous tfieir 
natures, the more indignant they feel against that cruel in¬ 
justice which has dragged them hither, and doomed them to 
perpetual servitude. You can rely on no kindness on your 
part to soften the obduracy of their resentment. You have 
reduced them to the state of brute beasts, and if they have 
not the stupidity of beasts of burden, they must have the 
ferocity of beasts of prey. Superior force alone can give 
you security. As soon as that fails, you are at tlut mercy 
of the merciless. Such is the sociiil bond lictw^en vtasUr 
Sind slmie. 
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EARTH AND HER CHILDREN. 

IN a certain disA^ict of the globe, things one year went on 
so illAhat almost the whole race of living beings, animals 
and v€getabl|:s, carried thoir lamentations and complaints to 
their common mother, ///*? Earth. 

First came Man. “O Earth,” said he, “how can yoi^ 
behold unmoved the intolerable calamities.of your favourite 
offspring I tlliaven shuts up all the sources of its benignity 
to us, and showers plagues and pestilence on our heads— 



storms t%ar to pieces all the works of human labour -the 
elements of fire and w’ater seem let loose to devour usand 
in the midst of all these evils, some demon |>ossesses us with 
a rage of destroying one another; so that the ►whole species 
seegis doomed to f>erish. Oh, interc ede in our behalf, or 
else receife us again into your maternal bosom, and hide us 
'*frora the sight of these accumulated distresses ! ' » 

llie other animals then spoke by their deputies, theliorse,^' 

' a u 
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iKe OK, and the sheep. “ Oh pity, mother Eartli, those of 
your children that repose on yc^ir breast, and derive their 
subsistence from your fruitful bosom! We ftre^ parcfied 
>tith drought^ we are scorched by lightning, we are, beaten 
by pitiless temgests, salubrious vegetables refuse to nourish 
us, we languish under disea.se, and the race of men treat us 
with unusual rigour. Never, without speedy succour, can 
we survive to another year.” * ^ 

'rhe vegetables next, those which form the verdant carpet 
of the earth, that cover the wa\4ng fields of harvesfl and 
that s{)read their lofty branches in the air, sent forth their 
fomplaint. “ Oh, our general mother, to whose breast we 
cleave, and w'ho*?L* vital juices we drain, ha\g compassion 
upon us! See how we wither and droop under the baleful 
gales that sweej) over us—how' we thir.st in vain for the 
gentle dew of heaven—how immense tribes of noxious in¬ 
sects pierce and devour us —how the fayishing flocks and 
herds tear us up by the roots—and how men, through mutual 
spite, lay wastes and destroy us while yet immafure. Already* 
whole nations of us are desolated, and, unless you savc.us, 
another year will witness our totaPdestniction.” 

“My children,” .said Kririh, “I have now existed some 
thousand years; and scarcely, one of them has passed in 
which similar comi>laints have not arisen from ^one (piarter 
or anoUacr. Nevertheless, everything has remained in ittjwly 
the same state, and no species of created beings has b^en 
finally lost. 'J'he injuges of one year are rejiaircri by the 
succeeding. 'Fhe growing vegetables may be blasted, but 
the seeds of otiiers lie secure in iny bosom, ready to receive 
the vital influence of more favourable seasons. Anifhals 
may be thinned by want and disease, but, a remnant is al¬ 
ways left, in whom survives the principle of future* increase. 
As to man, who suffers not only from natural canses, but 
from the effects of his own follies ancf vices, his miseries 
arou.se within him the latent powers of remedy, and bring 
him to his reason again ; while experience continually goes 
along with him to improve his means of happiness, if he 
will but-listen to^its dictates. Have patience, (then, ^ny 
childreq! You were born to suffer, as .well as to enjoy."' 
‘ and yeu must submit to your lot. But console yourselves 
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with the (hyught that you have a kind Mastef abo^e, who 
creAted you for benevolenj purposes, and will not withhold 
Hfs protection when you stand roost in need of it,” 


A SECRET CJfARACTER UNVEILED. 

• 

At t small house in one of the old squares in London, 
thersilivcd, for a numbcLof years, a person rather advanced 
in life, whose household consisted of one male and one 
female servant. His person was slender, and rather abo\y 
the middle size: he had a grave and pensive aspc< t; his 
dress was ite<t and plain, but seldom varied, being generally 
black, which, in make, was never affected by the change of 
fashion. He wore his own hair, which had become thin 
and grey; in his appearance and simpli<'ity of manner he 
much resembled Jt Quaker, though without the peculiarities 
of that sect • He kept up no int^coiirse with his neighbours, 
and for a long period was known to them onl^' by .sight. He 
wjfs veiy regular in his habit.s, and was observed to go out 
and conie^in almost always on fool, and ev<'n in the worst 
weather, and a stranger was never observed to visit at his 
house. His sirvants paid‘ready money for every article 
they requin&d If there were a collection in the parish for 
any charitable object, he always contributed fully 9s much 
as was ^xpected of hifii. His sentiments on religion and 
politics were entirely unknown, though he was regularly 
observed to leave his house on Sunday a full half-hour 
before the church service commenced, troin which it was 
conjectured that he was a regular attendant at some church 
in a distant of the town. Jlis manner comma»'ded the 
resj>cct of his neighbours, and he always returned the saluta¬ 
tion of the hat to*those who gave it him ; but in any con¬ 
versation he might be led into by them h« never exceeded 
a few words. Many were curious to know the name and 
employmetft of such a regular and inoffensive man—but, 
after all their inquirie.s, they were only able to obtain his 
name, wnich, by the parish-book.s, appeared to be Moreland. 

* ^rhoiigh there* were many conjectures as to hia jcircum- 
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stanceis the general supposition appeared to be 4hat in early 
life he had been unfortunate in« business, and had b^n 
reduced to live retired ort a small annuity whicH had b^n 
sailed on him by a friend ^ 

After he hac^ thus lived a number of years, a train of 
circumstances occurred within a short time which fully dis¬ 
played his real character. » ^ 

In a narrow lane, at a little distance, there lived a jx>or 
widow, who had five children, the eldest a beautiful drl of 
nineteen. The mother had been ^ery industrio’ss, ana sup¬ 
ported her family by taking in sewing, in which she was 
aisisted by her two eldest daughters. It happened that one 
of the children, and at length herself, fell illi^of a violent 
fever, which reduced them to very great distress. Her 
two daughters did all in their power, but they were unable 
to earn beyond a few shillings a week, so that they were 
obliged to part with the greater portion of their goods for 
present subsistence. On the recovery of the poor widow 
and her child, *a half-year’5 rent was due, wfiich she was 
unable to pay. The cruel landlord threatened to seize the 
remainder of her eifect^, and turn her and her children into 
the street. The youth and beauty of the eldest girl had 
so excited his passion, that he unfeelingly informed the 
mother that it was in the power of her daughter ,to prevent 
his sevarity; but that pure virtue which frequently dweMs 
in the heart of many that are reduced to distress, treated 
his iwoposal with di.sd.'yn. The girl had a faithfi^ lover, 
a journeyman shoemaker, who, during the illness of her 
family, had worked very hard, and divided his weekly 
earnings with them, and now, by his promises, endeavoured 
10 soften the severity of the landlord, but* to ,no purpose. 
As he was going one night'^to pay his accustomed visit to 
the distressed family, he perceived Mr.,Moreland ^sstng 
down the lane, whom he had known for several years (his 
master having supplied him with shoes). When he entered 
the door, all the suspicions natural to a lover iqduced him 
to follow, when he observed him stealing up the stairs ^to 
the^widow's lodging, and open the door. The podr family 
showed ^ome surprise at the entrance of the stranger, and • 
^till more when, after a short conversation, he put a purse 
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of money into the hand />f the mother, and immediately 
w^bt away? messenger from heaven,” cried the 

poor wi^ow, “has brought me this relief? Run, daughter, * 
and thank him on your knees 1 ” She ran, but he had got 
downstairs into the lane. “ I know him,"•cried her lover 
(now making his <ippearance): “it is Mr. Moreland.” 

The ofticers df justice had for some time been employed 
in aftempyng to discover the retreat of a gang of vendors 
of tUse coin, who \ver« at last traced to a house in an 
obscure j>art of the town. A ]>oor, lame fellow, who had 
lived in an adjoining room, being unable to give a satif< 



factory account pf his manner of procuring a livelihood, vras 
brought^loifg with the rest for examination. “Well,” said 
one ofdthe justices, “ w»ho are you ? ” 

“ Please your w’brship, I am a poor man, having lost the 
use of my limbs for several years." 

“And how have you been able to support yourself all 
this time f* , , 

•“Why, sir. I might have starved long ago, Jiaving no 
; parish ^ettlemenv as the masters for wlfom 1 worked would 
ndt interen themselves for me, though 1 lost the dka of my 
limbs In their service.; but a good gentlcmait has been so 
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very kind as to give me five shillings a week for these*six 
years past.” • ' ^ 

' “ Ay ! you 'were very fortunate, indeed; pray who is that 
gentleman ? ” 

“Why, pleasi your worship, I don't know.” 

“ No ! "i’is very strange you do not know the name of 
the person who supports you: but where does he live ? ” 

“ 1 know nothing at all of him, but the good he has done 
for me.” - '* 

“Then how did you first become acquainted with him?” 
, “ I was in the hospital, and just going to be turned out 
of it incurable, and was thinking that 1 had nothing for it 
hut to beg or starve, when the gentleman, wfro visited the 
hospital, learned my story ; after 1 had been discharged, he 
came to my poor lodging and gave me a guinea to buy 
some necessaries, and told ine, that if 1 would do all that I 
was cai)ablc of to maintain myself, he would take care that 
I should never want. From the serious and'kind manner 
in which he spoke, 1 believed that he would do somethmg 
for me, and ever since, he or his" man-servant has brought 
me five shillings a week,” 

“ 'I'his story will hardly pass but tell me what trade you 
vrorked at before you lost the use of your liihbs ? ’ 

“ I w,;s an engraver.” ' ,, 

“ O ho ! then you understand w’Qi'king in metals! (Cir¬ 
cumstances are very suspicious- you must be ke;,)t until 
further infurniation is o&taincd of you.” 

'I'hc poor man in vain protested that he had no connec¬ 
tion with the f>arty in the adjoining room, and that ev*ery 
word he stated was true. He offered tQ bring proof of 
his honesty and regular life from among his neighbours; 
but that could not be received, and he was reman'^cd for 
further examination. 'I'he officers were leading him to 
prison, when he perceived his benefactor crossing the street. 
He called aloud, and desired them to stop him; and then, 
in a piteous tone, told him his story, entreating that he 
would go back with him to the justices, and bear wjtness in 
his behalf. This could not refuse. They were admitted 
mto the crowded hall, and the officers related the <^use* of 
their return, All eyes were turned upon the gentleman 
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wben he was desired to ^ve his name, “It is Moreland,” 
s^Sd he. He then, in aiew wor^Js, stated that, some years 
ago, hat’ing become acquainted with the chatacter and dis¬ 
tress df this i)oor man, he had since regularly assisted him. 

“’Tis enough, sir,” said a gentleman iJjion the bench; 
have the honour,of being n neighbour of yours; but 
until now 1 di4 not know what a neighbour I had.” Mr. 
Mofeland thanked him, and retired : the poor fellow was 
clisokargcd. ^ 

A very worthy tradesman, who, by a variety of unforeseen 
circumstances, was reduced from respectability to pover|jf, 
at last died of a broken heart, leaving twg maideii daughters 
altogeiher*irflprovided for. 

Shortly after his death, one evening a person knocked at 
the door of their lodging, which was on a third floor, and 
delivered into their hands a* parcel, containing four ten* 
pound bank notes, with a slip of paper, on w'hich w'os 
written, “T« be continued, but no inquiry to be made.” 
'i'his sum tliey regularly received twice a year for several 
y&ars; by wbit'h means,vand their pwn industry, they were 
able to Ijvc in conbidera!)le comfort, without know'ing to 
wjtom they were indebted. 

'rhough matiy were theirVonjectures on this subject, they 
newr arrived at any probability, and they were restrained 
tlom making any inqinry by the injunction given. * Perhaps 
they ngver would have become acquainted with their Iwne- 
factor had iwt an accident led‘to the discovery. The 
person who came as ii.sual to deliver the packet of notes, 
hastily turning round to de])art, fell from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom. The lady shrieked out, and, running 
down, 4buttd the man lying bleeding and senseless * a 
surgeqn was immediately sent for, who, by bleeding and 
other remedies, festored him to his senses. He was too 
unwell to be sent home that night, hut in the morning he 
requested the surgeon to permit him to be moved to his 
master's.-•-'“VV'ho is your master? ” incjuiredlhe surgeon.— 

‘♦Mr. foreland, of - - Square.”—“What I’’^exclaimed 

the elder of the ladies, “Mr. Moreland, my poor fathers 
greatest creditor—is it he to whom we have beeit*|o muqji 
indebted for cveryt(jing?” The servant mgde a sign for 
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her to be silent, which she undct^ood He was sent dway 
in a coach, accompanied by the surgeon. They arrived at 
Mr. Moreland’s, where, after the confusion occasioned by 
the accident had subsided, the surgeon discovered that the 
faces of both ihaster and man were familiar to him. ** I 
am sure,*’ said he, that you are the gentleman who has so 
charitatdy assisted the poor family in this neighbourhood 
and the man with the sore limbs, and so willingly paid me 
my fees for attendance.” Mr. M<»reland admitted that he 
was the same person. At this discovery, the surgeon, on 
taking his leave, could not refrain from expressing bis 
veneration for the humanity he had shown. 

About the same time many other private aefs of benevo¬ 
lence of thi.s good man became known. In the neighbour¬ 
hood where Mr. Moreland resided was a tailor's shop, kept 
by a man who had a wife and six children. He was a very 
industrious person, and l:>eing assisted iif his trade by his 
wife, they were, with great-exei tions, just abl^ to maintain 
themselves and family in a decent manner. Conjointly 
with a friend, he had become security to the amount 
of three hundred pounds for a younger brother, who had 
obtained a situation in one of the government offices. 
The brother fell into bad company, and at length ab¬ 
sconded. The tailor was called Uf)on to pay liis paft '>f 
the bond; but on account of several bad debts, and hav¬ 
ing lately \md his rent and made some small pure! ases of 
cloth, he was unable to meet this unexpected demand. He 
was, in consequence, sent to prison. The distress which 
this brought U|)on the family was greatly increased by his 
wife being at that time confined. Me hgd been almost 
four weeks in prison, without any prospect ot release, his 
friends and relations having been tried and found unable 
to assist him. w'hen one evening the keeper of the prison 
came up to him and said, “You are free.” The poor man 
scarcely could believe what he heard; his surprise and joy 
were so great that he nearly fainted away. BclbVe leaving 
the prison, he w'as anxious to know hi.s generous berefactoi; 
but all he could leatn was, that the debt and all expenses 
bad been paid by a gentleman whose name was unknown to 
them, but whose face was familiar, as he had often before been 
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on simitar business.^ “ Oh," cried the tailor, * that I 

knew h|m,*that I and my family plight thank him! *’ He 
hurried home, where his unexpected ap{)earance almost 
overcame his poor family. On talking over the matter with * 
his wife, she informed him that the servant of Mr. Moreland 
had called a few days J^efore, and was very |)articular in his 
inquiries* Thit naturally led them to conjecture that it was 
to l?im they were indebted, which was confirmed by the 
kee^r of ^e prison, who had learned the name, from Mr. 
Moreland having appeared in behalf of the lame man taken 
up on suspicion. * ^ 

lire taiipr was" overjoyed at this intelligence, but was still 
at a loss to ifhow in what manner he ought to express his 
gratitude He was afraid to offend Mr. Moreland; but it 
was necessary to give vent to the fulness of his heart. He 
took his w'ife and two of his chiidren and called at his house, 
desiring to speak Vith him. When admitted, he was unable 
to give uttertlnre to the expressions of rant tide he had pre* ^ 
P|ired, and bursting into a fit of crying, he fell on his knees, 
^izing one hand of ha* benefactqr, which he kissed with 
tne utmost fervency; w'hile his wife and children fell also * 
on their knees, lifted up their hands, and im])lored a bless¬ 
ing upon him.* Mr. Moreland W'a.s much affected, and after 
leifiaintng" silent for some time—“It is too much! too 
rfluch!” he cried. *‘Go home, my good pcopik! God 
bless you all." 

Now that Mr. Morelands character became known, it 
would be im{>ossible to relate all the private acts of henevo- 
lehce that wer^ discovered to have proceeded from him. 

An old clergyman from the country came up to town on 
business alA)Ut this time, and paid a visit to an intimate 
friend* After mutual congratulations, he informed him that 
his parish had undergone a blessed alteration since he had 
last visited him. “ I'he principal estate was .sold some years 
ago to a gentleman in I^ondon, who is one of those few who 
are never weary in welbdoing. He built, in the first place, 
tVelve fteat cottages, where all the industrious poor who were 
unfit for labour^were comfortably maintained at bis expense, 
has endow^ a school in the {parish for the 
of the children in reading, writing, and accounts, and plac^ 
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it upon such a footing that the f^es of the master will never 
be felt by the parents. Jle orders the baker of the village 
tp deliver tniicc a week a large loaf to each of the poor 
j>c«[)lc's houses ; during the severity of winter he also sup¬ 
plies them witiv fuel at a cheap rale; he has, besides, fre- 
ijuently remitted his rents to poor ^people in bad seasons, 
and, indeed, the good deeds he has done cUnnot be enume¬ 
rated. I myseif have been much indebted to him, and I 
am also informed that he contribiKes largely to, the support 
of a dissenting minister in the neighbourhot^. But what is 
surprising, he is very shy of being seen, nor do we know 
anything of his [i^'ofession or of his town residence, and I 
really believe we should not have known his^ame, had it 
not been made juiblic when he purchased the property. It 
is Moreland.’* 

“ Why,’’ said his friend, I have a parishioner of that 
name; and from what I have lately heard of him, 1 suspect 
he is the same person.’’ 

“ Could not 1 get a sight of him ? ” replied the first. 

“ Probably you may,’,! said the odicr; and presently seeing 
liirn emss the court, he {>ointed him out 

“Ah! that is the truly charitable man!” exclaimed the 
cjld clergyman in a rapture. "And running up to him, he 
seized hjm by the hand and expressed the most affectionate 
wishes lor his welfare. • 

Mr. Moreland now became w'ell known; andnthough 
many were desirous to ‘become acquainted with so good a 
man, he always avoided any intercour.se that would bring 
himself into notice. It was not till after his death thaf^n 
old friend thought fit to gratify the world with an account 
of his private history. ' * 

Mr. Moreland w’as the youngest son of a country ^gentle¬ 
man, and came to I .ondon at an early age to be educated 
for commercial life. In this, by diligence and attention, he 
succeeded so well, that after having passed through the 
different gradations of clerk, he was admitted d ^partner in 
the house,, which was one of the first respectability. ^ In tins 
situation he acquired a considerable fortut^e, and sustained. 
the character of one of the leading merchants of the day. 
in early life be married an amiable and accomplished lady, 
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w))p brought him two chil4ren. Both died iri' their infancy, 
and the dc^th of their mother, whioh followed in a few' years, 
made iuch an impression on his mind that'he gradually 
withdrew from business. The common pleasures uf the 
world grew' daily less interesting to his mind, and he found 
g vacancy whiej^ could only be Blled up by reading and 
contemplation. * The lil^erality of his mind led him to take 
an interest in the various conditions of society ; and in 
order to eitend his knowledge, he visited the different 
governments of the Continent, travelling chiefl;^ on foot, 
avoiding common routes, that he might have an opportuni||‘ 
of mingling ^ith the mass of the people.« 

He saw' abroad, as w'ell as at home, a great deal of misery ; 
he saw wretchedness everywhere close in the train of splen¬ 
dour. He lamented the eviltj of the world : but, whatever 
might be their ordinal source, he saw that man had within 
himself the power of remedying many of them. And it oc 
■ curred to him that in exercising this pow^T, all duty, all 
virtue, seemed to consist; and from that lime he re.s<jlvcd 
to direct his attention *10 the best means of benefiting 
society. • 

Full of these meditation^;, he returned; and convinced 
that the gr^at iner|uaUty of rank and property is one prin¬ 
cipal cause (though a neces.sar>’ one) of the ills o( life, he 
resolved, as much as it lay in his power, to counteract it. 

How^ew things,” thought he, ** arc necessary to my exter¬ 
nal comfort ’ wholc-some food, warm clothing, clean lodging, 
a little waiting upon, and a few books. Anything else 
w'oiild be suf^rfluous. In what manner, then, ought *the 
remainder tp bo applied ? ” 

Thatihe might at once get rid of the 'craving and burden¬ 
some liemands which opinion imposes, he took n house in 
a distant part of the town, where his name w'as unknown ; 
and of all his former acquaintances he only reserved one or 
two con6d$ntiaI friends. He selected out of the number of 
lys former domestics one of each sex, steady and confiden¬ 
tial, whose lives he made as comfortable hs his own. After 
al) the expenses of his household wefe defrayed, there re¬ 
mained two-thirds of his income, which he applied fr. secretiv 
relieving the distresses of others. 
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He' cho.se that his charities ^hould be secret, not only 
as being utterly averse to all ostentation, but also to avoid 
tho.se import.jnitics which are often made by unworthy ob¬ 
jects. He wislicd [)CT.sonally to become acquainted with the 
real circumstai ces of every case ; and it was his chief em¬ 
ployment to mingle amongst the people, and to inquire into 
the private history of those individuals w’ho came under his 
observation. If he di.scovered that their distre.ss proceeded 
from misfortune, and not from f;fime, he never faii^ in 
adopting a plan to give ficrmanent relief. 

His pbllanthropy was general; but it was his greatest de¬ 
light to assi.st thojsc who, by unforeseen circumstances, had 
been reduced to jioverty. Hence the sumsVfiich he be¬ 
stowed were often so considerable as at once to retrieve 
the affairs of the sufferer; nor did he withdraw support .so 
long a.s it was necessary. 

In his opinions on general subjects lie was liberal and 
free from bigotry, and if they chanced to differ from those 
recognised in society, he refrained from expressing them. ^ 

So he lived, so he diyd ! injuring no one, benefiting many, 
bearing with pious resignation the evils that fell to his own 
lot, continually endeavouring to alleviate those of others 
—and hoping to behold a state in which evil shall bo 
abolished * 


£venfnd. 


A. GLOBE LECTURE. 

jPa/>a—^ 

Papa. You may remember, Lucy, that I talked to you 
some time a'j;o al>out the earth's motion round the sun. 

liny. Yes, papa, and you then said you would tell me 
another time .somewhat about the other planets. ., 

P, I mean some day to take you to the lecture of an 
ingeniou*: philosopher, who has contrived a machine that 
^ll giv4 you a better notion of these things in an hour than 
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I could by mere talking in a week. Bnt it is ndw m^^intdi' 
tioir to make you better ^quainted with this globe which 
we*inhal^it» ^nd which, indeed, is the most important to us. 
Cast y^ur eyes upon this little ball. You se^it is a repre¬ 
sentation of the earth, being covered wnth a coloured map 
of the world. This map is crossed with lines in various 
directions; but all you have to observe, relative to what I 
Hm ^ing to tallf about, is the great line across the middle, 
call^ the rqmtor^ or equinoctial line, and the two points at 
top rfhd bo^om, called the poks^ of which the uppermost is 
the northern, the low'ermost the southern. 

Z. I see them. 

P. Now^the sun, which illuminates all the parts of this 



globe by*turfts as they roll round before it, shine:, direc:tly 
upon 4he equator, but darts its rays aslant tow.«rds the 
poles; and this is*the cause of the great heat perceived in 
the middle regions of the earth, and of its gradual diminu¬ 
tion as you proceed from them on either side towards the 
extremities.* To use a vulgar illustration, u is like a piece 
of meat# roasting before a fire, the middle part o/ which is 
»liable tp be overdone, while the two ends are raw% 

2. 1 can comprehend that. 
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P, Irom 'this simple circumstance, some of tiie greater 
difierehces on the surface of the earth, with respect to man, 
other animals, and vegeti^bles, proceed ; for heauis the gt^at 
principle of life and vegetation; and where it most 'prevails, 
provided it be accompanied with due moisture, nature is 
most replenishfid with all sorts of living and growing things. 
In general, then, the countries lying on each side about the 
equator, and forming a broad belt around tiie globe, called 
the tropics^ or torrid zone^ are rich and exit^rant in their 
products to a degree much superior to what w'e see ii^ our 
climates. 'Frees, and other plants, shoot to a vast size, and 
are clothed in perpetual verdure, and loaded with flowers of 
lAe gayest colours and sweetest fragrance, succeeded by 
fruits of high flavour or abundant nutriment'^ 'The insect 
tribe is multi]>licd so as to All all the air, and many of them 
astonish by their size and extraordinary forms, and the 
splendour of their hues. The ground is all alive with rep¬ 
tiles, some liarmless, some armed with deUdly poisons. 

/. Oh, but I should not Jike that at all. + 

P. 'rhe bird-*, liowover, de<'ked in the gayest plumage 
conceivable, must give unmixed rdelight; and a tropical 
forest, filled with parrots, macaws, and |)eacocks, and 
enlivened with the gambols of monkeys and other nimble 
quadrupeds, must be a very amusing »t)ectacle. 'Fhc 
largest of (juadrupeds, too, the elephant, tlie rhinocoro^, 
and the* hippopotamus, are natives of these regions; and 
n(»t only those sublime and harmless animals, i^ut the 
terrible lion, the cruel tiger, and all the most ravenous 
iK'asls of prey, are here found in their greatest bulk and 
fierceness. 

A. 'Fhat would be worse than the insects and reptiles, 
'rhe sea, also, is filled with inhabitants of an :mmen.se 
\ai iety size and figure; not only fishes, but tontoises, 
and all the shelly tribes. 'Fhe shores are spread with shells 
of a heautv unknown to our coasts; for it would .seem as 
though the influence of the solar heat jienetratcd into tlie 
farthest recesses of nature. 

/. How I should like to ramble on the sea side there! 

P. But 'the elements, too, are there upon a grand and 
terrific scale. 'Fhc sky either blazes with intolerable beams, 
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or pours *dpwn rain in irresistible torrents. • Thu> wit))ds 
sweU to furious hurricane^ which often desolate the*whoIe 
fa^e of nature in a day. Earthquajce.s rock the ground, and 
sometimes open it in chasms, which swallftw up entire 
cities. * Storms raise the waves of the ocean into mountains, 
and drive them in a deluge to the land. s 

L. Ah! that woul<} spoil my shell-gathering. These 
Countries may lie very fine, but I don’t like them. 

/? Well, then; we will turn from them to the iemfetaie 
regidhs. \^ou will obsgjve, on looking at the map, that 
these chiefly lie on the norlhern .side of the tropics; for, 
on the southern side, the space is ahno.st wholly occupied 
by sea, 1‘hou^h geographers have drawn a boundary line 
between u»rrid and iemj>erate zones, yet nature lias 
made none; and, for a considerable space on the borders, 
the diminution of heat is so gradual, as to produce little 
difference in the appearance'of nature. lJut, in general, 
the temfierate uf^tes^ or form the mo.st desirable di.s- 
iricts on the face of the earth, il'hcir products are extremely 
various, and abound in beauty and utility. ♦C’orn, wine, and 
oil are among their vegetable stores^ the horse, the ox, and 
the sheej 4 gra/c their verdant jiasturcs. 'fheir seasons have 
the pleasing vicissitudes of summer and winter, spring and 
autumn. 'fhcJiigh, in somc^ parts, they are subject to excess 
of heat, afld in others of cold, yet they deserve the general 
praise of a mild temi>erature, compared to the relt of the 
globe.« 

JL They are the countries for me, then. 

P. You do live in one of them, though our island is situ¬ 
ated so far to the north, that it ranks rather among the cold 
countries than ^he warm ones. However, we have the good 
fortune HO be a long w’ay removed from those d* .‘ary and 
cornhytless tracts of the globe which lie about the poles, and 
are called the frigid zones.. In these, the cheering influence 
of the sun gradually becomes extinct, and pcrf>ciual frost 
and snow take possession of the caith. 'i'rees and plant.s 
diminish 1ft number and size, till at length no vegetables are 
fftund some mosses, and a few stunted herbs. Land 
animajs are reduced to three or four sptcies; rciddeer, white 
tiiars, arctic foxes, and snow-birds. The sea, btwever, as 
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far« as ic remains free from ice, is all alive with the finny 
tribe. Enormous whales spout and gambol among the fixat¬ 
ing ice-islands, and herds of seals pursue the shoals of smallCT. 
fish, and harbour in the caverns of the rocky coasts.' 

L, Then I suppose these creatures have not much' to do 
with the sun ? '• 

P, Nature has given them powers o^enduring cold beyond 
those of many other animals ; and then, the^'ater is always* 
warmer than the land in cold climates; nay, at a cer^tain 
depth, it is etjually warm in all parts of the glob^ 

L. Well, but as I cannot go to the bottom of the sea, I 
desire to have nothing to do with these dismal countries. 
But do any men live there ? 

P. It is one of the wonderful things belon^ng to man, 
that he is capable of living in all parts of the globe where 
any other animals live. And as nothing relative to this 
earth is so important to us as the condition of human 
creatures in it, .suppose w'e take a general survey of the 
different races of men who inhabit all the tracts we have 
been speaking of ? 

L. Blacks, and whites, and all colours ? 

l\ Surely. If a black dog l>e as much a dog ai a white 
one, why should not a black man be as much a man ? I 
know nothing that colour has to do with mind. \\'en. then 
- -to go back to the equator. 'I’he middle or tropical git'dK; 
of the earth, which, by the ancients, was concluded to bfe 
uninhabitable, from its extreme heat, has been fonnd by 
modern discoveries to be’ as w'ell filled with men as it is with 
other living creatures. And no wonder; for life is main 
tained here at less cost than elsewhere. Clothes and fuel 
arc scarcely at all necessary. A shed of bamboo, covered 
with palm-leave.s, serves for a house ; and food if almost the 
sjKintancou.s [>roduct of nature, 'I’he bread-fruit, the pocoa, 
the banana, and the jilaintain, offer their stores freely to the 
gatherer; and, if he take the additional pains to plant a few 
yams, or sow a little Indian corn, he is furnished with never- 
failing plenty. Hence the inhabitants of many tropical 
countries live nearly in what is called a state of nature, with¬ 
out care or labour, using the gifts of Providence like the * 
aT^mal.s atound them. The naked Indian, stretched at ease 
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itr\{!er the shade of a lofty tree, passes his hours in iifdolent 
repose, unj^ss aroused to temporap^ exertion by the passion 
of the diase, or the love of dancing and otheb Social sports. 

L, Well—that would he a charming life 1 

P. So the poet Thomson seemed to thinli^ when he burst 
out in a rapturous description of the beauties and pleasures 
Afforded by these favoured regions. Perhaps you can re* 
member some of his lines ? 

I will tr>'. 

—-** Thrown at ^yer ease, on some lair dto^ 

Let me behold, by breecy muimurs cooled, 

Broad o’er my head the verdant cedar wave, 

An4 palmeltoH lift their graceful shade. 

Or, stretched amid these orchards of the sun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bow), 

And from the palm to draw its freshening wine! ” 

• 

P. Delightful 1 1 Think, however, at what price they pur¬ 
chase this indolent enjoymenUof life. In the first place, all 
' the work that is done is thrown Ufion the woiuen, who are 
always most tyrannised oyer, the nearer a iieople approach 
to a state of nature. * 

Z. Oh,"horrible ! I am glad I do not live there. 

‘P. Then, tly mind not-having that spur to exertion 
whi(;|i necQssity alone can give, moulders in inaction, and 
becomes incapable of those advances in knowledge and 
, vigour which raise and^ignify the human character. 

Z. Bflt that is the same with lazy-|)eople evciywhere. 

P, True. The excessive heat, however, of these countries 
se(gns of itself to relax the mind, and unfit it for its noblest 
exertions. And 1 question if a single instance could be 
produce^of^n tiriginal inhabitant of the tropics, \ 4 hoha 3 
attained to eminence in the higher walks of science. It is 
their gftieral character to be gay, volatile, and thoughtles.s, 
subject to violent passions, but commonly mild and gentle, 
fond of society and amusement^ ingenious in little arts, but 
incapable oC ^eat or long-continued efforts. . They form a 
huge portion of the human race, and probably not the least 
4 happy. *\rou see what vast tracts of l^iicl lie within this 
^ivisioir; most oP Africa and South America; all the great 
islands of Asia, and two of its large penin.sulas. Of thes^ 
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the Asiatic part is the most popitjous and civilised; indeed, 
many of its nations are as far removed from a state*^of 
nature as wfi are, and their constitutional indolence has 
been completely overcome by necessity. The clothing of 
those who are a civilised state is mostly made of cotton, 
which is a natural product of those, climates. Their food 
is chiefly of the vegetable kind; and be^fdes the articles 
already mentioned, consists much of rice. 

/« Are the people all black ? «, 

Yes; entirely, or nearly so. 

^ /. I shppose that is owing to the heat of the sun? 

Undoubtedly; for we find all the shades from jet- 
black to tawny, and at length white, as we prdbe*ed from the 
equator towards the poles. 'J'he African negroes, however, 
from their tMirlcd woolly hair, and their flat features, have 
been supposed an originally^distinct race of mankind. The 
Kast Indian blacks, though under an t^jually hot climate, 
have long flow'ing hair, and features not vcry^tlifTerent from, 
those of their jairer neighbouis. Almost all of these nations 
are subject to despolk, governmevits In religion they'are 
mostly {lagans, with a mixlure of Mahometans. ^ 

A. I think we liave had enough about these jieople. . 
y*. Well, then, look again 6n the globcHo the northern 
side of the tropics, and see what a tour w'C shall take vou 
among the inhanitants of the north tennierate zone. Here 
are all the mO’.t famous places on tlie earth ; rich j;K>pulou& 
countries, renow’ued at‘different |>eriods for arts and arms. 
Here is the greater part of Asia, a little of .Africa, all 
Kurojie, and North .America. » 

L. 1 suppose, howx'ver, there must be. great differences 
both in the climate and the way of life, »in«so inany 
countries ? ^ 

P, Kxtrcmcly great, 'fhe southern jiiirts {lartake a good 
deal of the character of the tropical regions. The heat is 
still excessive, and renders exertion painful; whence the 
people have in general been rpekoned soft, efifehiinate, and 
voluptuous. Let us, however, look at them a litjle closer. 
Here is the niight,f empire of China, swarming with peopl^ 
ro suclf a degree that, notwithstanding its size anif fertilttyl 
the inhabitants are obliged to exert tfie greatest industry to 
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procure the necessaries of Jlife. Nearly in a line with' it are 
this Mogul * empire, the kingdom of Persia, and the Turkish 
dominies in Asiaj all warm climates, abounding in pro¬ 
ducts bf use and beauty, and inhabited by numerous and 
civilised |)eoplc. Here stretches out the grftit peninsula of 
Arabia, for the most part a dry and desert land, overspread 
^ith burning saAds, to be crossed only by the patient camel. 
Wilt# and ferocious tribes of men wander over it, subsivSted 
rhie#y by their herds #nd flocks, and by the trade of 
robbery, which they exercise on all travellers that fall in 
their way. A tract somewhat similar, though ift a colder 
climate, is the vast country of 'I'artary, slictching like a bell 
from east west across ihc middle of Asia; over the 
immense plains and deserts of which, a number of in¬ 
dependent triljes continually roam, fixing their movable 
habitations in one ixirt or another, according as they afford 
pasture to their herds of cattle and horses. 'Fhese men 
, have for many ages lived in the same sinuilc state, unac¬ 
quainted as well with the arts a.s the vice.s of civilised 
nations. * * 

L Welk 1 tiiink it must be a very pleasant life to ramble 
about from i)lar*e to place, and change one’s alxide accord- 
ing to the seas»5n. * 

The "Tartars think so; for the worst wish tljcy can 
fiiid for a man is, that jjie may live in a house and work like 
• a Russign. Now, look at Europe. .See what a small figure 
it makes on the surface of the globe' as to size; and yet it 
has for many yc.ars held the first place in knowledge, activity, 
ciMflisation, and all the qualities that elevate man among his 
fellows. For this it is much indebted to that tcmjxirature of 
climate which calls forth all the faculties of man m order to 
render^ife comfortable, yet affords enough of the beauries of 
nature to warm thfc heart and exalt the imagination. Men 
here earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. Nature 
does not drop her fruits into their mouths, but offers them 
as the pricfe*of labour. Human wants are many. Clothes, 
foSd, l^^ing, are all objects of much care and'contrivance, 
•^ut the human jiowers, fully exerted,^ arc equal to the 
deihand; and nowhere are enjoyments so various and 
multiplied What th^ land does not yield itsqjf, its inhabF 
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tants, by iheir active industr)', procure from the remolest 
jxirts of ihe globe. we drinje tea, we sweeten the 

infusion of Chinese herb with the juice of a West India 
cane; and your common dress is comfXKsed of materials 
collected from' the Gqi^ator to the frigid zone. Europeans 
render all countries and climates familLir to them; and 
everywhere they assume a suixrriority over <;ii}ic less enltght 
ened or less industrious natives. 

/.. 'rhen Euroi)e for me, after .'ll!. Rut is not Aircricg 
as good ? 

P, That iMirt of North .America which has been settled 
by Euro[>eans, is. only nnotlier Euro|)e in manners and 
civilisation. Rut the original inhabitants of ^hdt extensive 
country were liold and hardy barbarians, and many of them 
continue so to this day. So much for the tem[)erate zone, 
w’hich contains llie prime *of mankind. 'Fhey differ ex¬ 
tremely, however, in governments, laws,‘customs, and reli¬ 
gions. The C'hristian religion has the credit, of reckoning 
among its votaiics all the civilised people of Eurofie and 
America. 'I’he Mahoinetan po.s.‘5es.ses all the nearer parts 
of Asia and the north of Africa; but f’hina, Japan, and 
most of the circumjacent c;ountries, [)rofess different forms 
of paganism. 'Ihe east, in general, is enslaved to des[X)tism ; 
but the nobler west enjoys, in most of its states, more or 
less of freedom. 

As to the frigid zone, its few inhabitants can but ju.st 
sustain a life little belter than that of the brutes Their 
faculties are benumbed by the climate. Their chief em- 
plo^ent is the fishery or the chase, by which they procure 
their food 'I'he tending of herds of reindeer in some parts 
varies their occupations and diet. 'I’hey pa^ their long 
winters in holes dug under ground, where they doze out 
most of their time in stupid repose. * ^ 

£, 1 wonder any people should stay in such miserable 
places. 

P. Yet none of tlie inhabitants of the globe* seem more 
attached,, to their country and way of life. Nor do tlwsy, 
indeed, want pow&rs to render their situation tolerably con^* 
/ortablc. I'heir canoes, and fishing and hunting tackier are 
made with great ingenuity; and their clothing is admirably 
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ads 4 >ted to ilence against the rigours of cold. They ^ not 
without son^e amusements *^0 cheer the gloom of their con¬ 
dition ; t>ut they are abjectly superstitious, and»given to fear 
and melancholy. 

Z. If I had my choice, I would rather go to a warmer 
than a colder country. ^ 

• P. Perhajjs Ae wanner countries are pleasanter; but 
thertf are few advantages which are not balanced by some 
inconveniences; and it Js the truest wisdom to be con¬ 
tented with'^our lot, and endeavour to make the best of it 
One great lesson, however, I wish you to derivebfrom this 
Globe iMture, You sec that no pari of the world is void St 
our human*biethren, who, amidst all the*diversities of cha-‘ 
racter and condition, arc yet all men, filling the station in 
which their Creator has placed them. VVe arc too apt to 
look at the dilfcrences of mankind, and to undervalue all 
those who do nottigrce with us in matters that we think of 
.high importaiice. lint who are^wc—and what cause have 
we to think ouTselves right, and all others wrong ? Can wc 
inftigine that hundreds millions of our species in other 
l>arts of the world are left destitute 'of what is essential to 
their well-Tieing, while a favoured few, like ourselves, are the 
only ones w'ho#j)ossess it? •Having all a common nature, 
we must necessarily agree in more things than we differ. 
Tae road to virtue and happiness is alike open to -til—the 
mode pursuit is varans the end is the same. 


KJJVY AND KMCLA’nON. 

At oqp of the celebrated schools of painting in Italy, a 
young man, named (iuidotto, produced a juece so excellent, 
that it was the admiration of the masters in the art, who all 
declared it to be their opinion, that he could not fail of 
rising to rire summit of his profession, should he proceed 
as»hed)ad begun. 

^ This ^rformance w'as looked upon^with verj different 
eye® bf two of Jlis fellow-scholars. Brunello, the%elder of 
them, who had himself acquired some reputation* in h19 
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studies; was mortified in the highest degree at this superi¬ 
ority of Guidotto; and regarding' all the honour his riv^ 
had acquired ^as so much taken from himself, he coftceived 
'(he most rancorous dislike of him, and longed for nothing 
so much as to soe him lose the credit he had gained. Afraid 
openly to decry the merit of a work which had obtained the 
approbation of the best judges, he threw out ’.secret insinua¬ 
tions that Guidotto had been assisted in it by one or oiher 
of his masters ; and he affected to represent it as a sor*' of 
lucky hit, which the reputed author would probhbly never 
ct^ual. 

Not so Lorenzo. I’hough a very young proficient in the 



art, he comprehended in its full extent tht/ e»^:cll«ince of 
(fuidotto’s perforntance, and became one of the sincerest of 
his admirers. Fired with the praises he saw him receive 
on all sides, he ardently longed one day to deserve the like. 
He placed him beff)re his eyes as a fair model, which it 
was his highest ambition to arrive nt equalling-c-for as to 
excelling liim, he could not as vet conceive the possil^ity^ 
of it. He never spol^e of him but with rapture, an<f could 
not hear tp hear tlte detractions of Brunello.^ * 

Tim Lorenzo did not content himself with words. He 
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en^ed witli his whole soul into the career of improvement; 
was 6rst aryl last of all thcf scholars in the designing-room ; 
and devoted to practice at home* those hou|;s which the 
other 3 K>uths passed in amusement. It was long before he 
could please himself with any of his attemj^s, and he was 
continually repeating over them, ** Alas ! how fat, distant is 
ehis from Gui<^tto's 1*^ At length, however, he had the 
satisfoction of ^coming sensible ot progress; and, having 
receded considerable applause on account of one of his 
performandfrs, he vcntufbd to say to himself, “And why 
may not 1 too become a Guidotto ? '^ * 

Meanwhile, Guidotto continued to bear away the palih 
from all ccmif^etitors. Brunello struggled a 'while to contest ^ 
with him, but at length gave up the i»oint, and consoled 
himself under his inferiority by ill-natured sarcasm and 
fietulant criticism. Lorenzo worked away in silence, and it 
w'as long l>efore ]|is modesty would suffer him to place any 
piece of his ip view at the same time with one of Guidotto’s. 

'I’here was a certain day in the year in ^ich it was cus¬ 
tomary for all the- scholars to exhibit their l)est performance 
in a public hall, where their merit Was solemnly judged by 
a numbef of select examiners, and a prize of value was 
awarded to thft most excellent. Guidotto had prepared for 
tljis^nniviysary a piece which was to excel all he had before 
ejfecuted. He had just finished it on the eveninn hefore 
the exhibition, and northing remained but to heighten the 
colourffig by means of a Iranspart^it varnish. 'J'hc malig¬ 
nant Brunello contrived artfully to convey into ilie phial 
ccjptaining this varnish some drops of a caustic ijrcparation, 
the effect of which would be entirely to destroy the Ijeauty 
and spl^ndmir ^ the piece. Guidotto laid it on bv andle- 
light, and tnen with great satisfaction hung up his picture 
in thtPpublic rootp against the monow. 

Lorenzo, loo, with beating heart, had piej^med himself 
for the day. ^Vith vast application he had finished a piece 
which he«huiiibly hoped might appear not -j^rcatly inferior 
smne of Guidotto’s earlier performanc es. 

The important day was now arrived 'J he ttjinpany as- 
soihbled, and w^re introduced into the great roc^m, where 
the light had lust been fully admitted by drawing up apcurtam. 
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All we«it up with raised expectations to GuidottVs pictiue, 
when, behold ! instead of the brilliant beauty they had con¬ 
ceive^ there ,was nothing but a dead surface of confused 
' and blotched colours. “ .Surely,” they cried, “ this cannot 
Guidotto s! ’Jy The unfortunate youth himself came up, 
and on behplding the dismal change of his favourite piece, 
burst out into an agony of grief, and exclaimed that he was^^ 
t>etrayed and undone. The vile Brunello in a comer was 
enjoying his distress. But Ixirenzp was little less afT^ed. 
than (juidotto himself. “ Trick ! knavery! ” he cried. In¬ 
deed, gentieinen, this is not Guidotto’s work. I saw it 
wlicn only half-finished, and it was a most charming per¬ 
formance. Ixjok al the outline, and judge wihat it must 
have been before it was so basely injured” 

I'he spectators were all struck with Lorenzo’s generous 
warmth, and sympathised in the disgrace of (xuidotto; but 
it was impossible to adjudge the prize tf'» his picture in 
the state in whic h they beheld it. They examined all the 
others attentivel)i^and that of Lorenzo, till then an unknown 
artist to them, gained a great majority of^suffrages. The 
l>rize was therefore awafded to him ; but I.orenzp, on re¬ 
ceiving it, went up to Guidotto, and pre.senting it to him, 
said, “lake what merit would undoubtedly have acquired 
for you, had not the basest malice and envy defrauded yui*, 
of it. Tv me it is honour enough to be accounted youa 
second. If hereafter I may aspire to %qual you, it slpll l>e 
by mean.s of fair competition, not by the aid of treachery.” 

Lorenzo’s noblencs.s of conduct excited the warme.st 
encomiums among the judges, who at length determined, 
that for this time there should be two equal prizes dis¬ 
tributed ; for that, if Guidotto had deserved the prize of 
painting, Lorenzo was entitled to that of virtue. 
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• PROVIDENCE; CTr, THE SHIPWRECK. 

• • 

It wa» a dreadful storm. 'Plic wind, blowing full on the 
sea*shore, rolled tremendous waves on the l^each, w*hile the 
half-sunk rocks at the entrance of the bay were envelopeti 
IP A nust of wljjte foidn. A ship appeared in the .omng, 
driving impetuously under her bare }>ole.s to land; now 
dltii\g aloft on the surging waves, now plunging into the 
intervening <ioUows. Presently she rushed among the rocks 
and there struck, the billows beating over her deck, ai\d 
climbing up her shattered rigging. “ Mercy I mercy 1” ex¬ 



claimed «n fincient Solitary, as he viewed from a cinf the 
lUsmal^enc. It was in ^•ain. 'Phe ship fell on her .^ide, 
and was seen no more. 

Soon, however, a small dark object a]j{>eare<] coming from 
the rocks towards the shore ; at first dimly descried through 
the foam, then quite plain as it rode on the summit of a 
wtfv'e, tl|en for a time totally lost. It ap{>roa|;hed, an<l 
showed Itself to be a boat, wdlh men ia it rowing for their 
lives. *l‘he Solifary hastened down to the beach? ^nd 
the agonising vicissitudes of hope and fc«y watched its 
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advance. At length, after the most imminent Hazards, j^he 
boat was thrown violently on th6 shore, and the dripping, 
half-dead mar^iners crawl(M out to the dry land. 

“ Heaven be praised ! ” cried the Solitary; “ what a Pro¬ 
vidential escape! ” And he led the poor men to his cell, 
where, kindling a good hre, and bringing out his little store 
of provision, he restored them to health and,.spirits. “ AndL 
are you six men the only ones saved ? ” said he. Tha^ we 
are,” answered one of them. “ Threescore and fifteen pien,^ 
women, and children, were in the ship when fehe struck. 
You may tldnk what a clamour and confusion there was; 
women clinging to their husbands’ necks, and children 
hanging about thcii* clothes, all shrieking, cryit^gf and pray¬ 
ing I 'rhere was no time to be lost. We got out the small 
boat in a twinkling ; jumped in, without staying for our 
captain, ^ho was fool enough eto be minding the passengers ; 
cut the rot)e, an<l pu.shed aw'ay, just time e.'iough to l»e clear 
of the ship as she went dowm ; and here we are, all alive 
and merry I ’’ An oath concluded his speech. 'Hie Soli¬ 
tary w'-as shockedhind could not help secretly wishing that 
il had pleased Providence to have saved some of the inno¬ 
cent passengers rather than these reprobates. 

The sailors, having got what they could, departed, 
scarcely thanking their benefactor, and marclied up the 
country .a Night came on. 'Phey descried a light at son^^ 
distance, and nuide up to it. Ii‘ proceeded from the 
window of a good-lookipg house, surrounded w’ith a farm¬ 
yard and garden. 'Phey knocked at the door, and, in a 
supplicating tone, made known their distress, and begged 
relief. 'Phey were admitted, and treated witlj c:om|iassion 
and hospitality. In the house were the mistress, her chil¬ 
dren and women-servants, an old man, and a boy; the 
master was abroad. The sailors, sitting TQund the kftchen 
lire, whispered to each other, that here was an opixjrtunity 
of making a booty that would amply compensate for the 
loss of clothes and wages. 'Phey settled their phn, and on 
the old man’s coming with logs to the fire, one of them 
broke his skull w ith the ]X)ker, and laid him dead Another 
took up a knife which had b**on brought with the loaf ard 
c'-^esc, and running after the boy, who was making his 
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esc^itpe out of the house, stabbed him lo me ncan. The 
re$t locked* the doors, ancf after tying all the women and 
childrenr began to ransack the house* One o6»the children 
continuing to make loud exclamations, a fellow went and 
strangled it They had nearly finished |)aclMng up such of 
the most valuable things as they could cany o^, wlfen the 
xsaster of the hause came home. He was a smuggler as 
well as a farmer, and had just returned from an cx|^dition, 
l^avifg his companions, ^ith their gocxls, at a neighlmurtng 
puhlic-hous^, Surfirised^at finding the doors IcH'ked, and 
at seeing lights moving about in the chambers, he ^inspected 
somewhat amiss; and, u|>on listening, he heard strange 
voices, amh s^w some of the sailors through the windows. 
He hastened back to his com|>nnions, and brought them 
with him just as the robl>ers opened tlie drxir, and were 
coming out w4th their pillage,* having first set fire to the 
house in order fo conceal what they had done. The 
^smuggler and^his friends let fly .their blunderbus.ses in the 
midst of them, and then rushing forivards./scized tlie sur¬ 
vivors and secured them.# r*erceivin"44f*‘^ii house, 

they fan and extingiii.shed them. 'I'he villains were next 
day led to prison amidst the curses of the neighlxnirhood. 

The good Solitary, on lu^irmg of the event, at first cx- 
cl|ir»ed, “ >Vbat a wonderful interference of lYovidcncc to 
punish guilt and protect innocence ! ” Pausing a w^ile, he 
added, “ Yet had Proi^dencc thought fit to have drowned 
these stulors in their passage from *he shiji, where they left 
so many better jieople to perish, the lives of tlirce inmxieni 
pe’«ons would have been saved, and these wretches would 
have died without such accumulated guilt and i»:nominy. 
On the other hahd. liad the master of the house Heen at 
home, instead of following a lawless and desperate Hade, 
he would perhaps have fx^rished with all his family, and the 
villains have escaped with their booty. W'liat am I to think 
of all this?'^ Thus pensive and jicrplexed, he laid him 
down to rest, and after some time spent in"gloomy reflec- 
tions, fell asleep. 

In hi^dream, he fancied himself seated on the lop of a 
nigh induntain, where he was accosted by a vcnerab4e figure 
in long white garments^ whg asked him the cause of ili^ 
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melancholy expressed on his countenance. “It is/" said 
he, “because I am unable to reconcile the decrees 6f 
Providence wi*h my ideas of wisdom and justice.” ‘'That/* 
^replied the stranger, “is probably because thy notions of 
Providence are .lurrow and erroneous. .Thou seekest it in 
particular events., and dost not raise thy survey to the 
whole. V Kvery occurrence in the universe is ProvidenHdl^ 
liecause it is the consequence of those laws which dtWne 
wisdom has established as most productive of the general* 
good. Put to select individual facts as more directed by 
t))e hand of I'rovidencc than others, becau.se we think we 
see a particular gopd jnirposc answered by tliem, is an in- 
iallible inlet to error and superstition. Ko11c.a" me to the 
edge of this cliff. ” He seemed to follow. ^ 

“Now IcKjk down,” said the stranger, “and tell me what 
thou scest” “ I see,” replied the Solitary, “a hawk darting 
amidst a floc k of small birds, one of whidi he has caught, 
.while the others esc ajic.” “ And canst thou thjrk,” rejoined 
the stranger, “tlv;t the single bird, made a prey of by the 
hawk, lies under ai*i.',pArurular doo.n of Providence, or that 
those which fly away are more the objects of divii\e favour 
than it ? Hawks by nature were made to feed ujx)n living 
prey, and were endowed with‘strength and swiftness to 
enable them to overtake and master it 'Phus life is sacr^ 
ficed to ihc supi>ort of life. Put to this destruction limite 
are set. 'I'he small binls are much more numerops and 
prolific than the birds of j>rcy: and though they cannot 
resist his force, they have dexterity and nimbleness of flight 
sufficient in general to elude his pursuit. It is in this balatne 
that the wisdom of Providence is seen : and what can be a 
greater proof ol it than that both species, the dentroyer and 
his prey, have .subsisted together from their first creation. 
Now' look again, and tell me what thou seest.” 

“ 1 see,” said the Solitary, “ a thick black cloud gathering 
in the sky. I hear the thunder rolling from side to side of 
the vault of heaven. I behold the red lightning darting 
from the bqsom of darkness. Now it has fallen on a stately 
tree, and sliattcred it to pieces, striking to the ground an ox 
sheltered at its foot. Now it falls again in the midst of u 
flock of liniurous sheep, and several of them are left on the 
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pli^in;-anti see! the shepherd himself lies cxteniled’hy 
tieir side.p Now it strikers a lofty spire, and at the same 
time sets m a blaae an humble Cottage l)enj>ath. 11 is an 
awfuk^and terrible sight! • 

“ It is so,” returned the stranger; “ but^what dost thou 
conclude from it? Dost thou not know'* that from the 
genial heat, ^ich ^ves life to plants and animals, and 
ripans the fruits of the earth, proceeds this electrical fire, 
^w'iiiph, ascending to the clouds, and charging them l>eyond 
what they ^re able to cGntain, is launched again in burning 
bolts to the earth ? Must it leave its direct roui;se to strike 
the tree rather than the dome of worship, or to s|)end"Us 
fury on the herd rather than the herdliiiian ? Millions 
millions of Ii\nng creatures have qiwed their birth to this 
I .^ctiw element; and shall we think it strange if a few meet 
their deaths from it? Th«s the mountain torrent that 
rushes down to 'fertilise the ])lain, in its course may sweep 
away the works of human industry, and man himself with 
them; but *coiild its benefits be purckiscd at another^ 
pnee? 

“•All this,” said the !Soiitary, t^Herably romjirchend ; 
but maj I jiresume to ask, whence have proceeded the 
marai iviis oC the painful scenes of yesterday ? What good 
end is answered by making man the scourge of man, and 
preserving the guilty at the cost of the innocent ? <» 

“ 'J’hat, too,” replied the venerable stranger, “ is a con- 
sequJbca of the same wise laws ^f rrovi<ience. If it were 
right to make man a creature of habit, and render those 
things easy to him w ith w'hich he is most familiar, the sailor 
must, of course, be better able to shift for himself in a ship¬ 
wreck the passenger; while that self-love which is 
essential to the preservation of life, must, in general, * ausc 
him to consult his own safety in preference to that of otners. 
The same force of habit, in a way of life full of {leril and 
hardship, must conduce to form a rough, bold, and unfeeling 
character 'I'his, under the direction of principle, will make 
brave man; w'ithout it, a robber and a murdeter. In the 
latter^case, human laws step in to remove the evil which 
thew^have not been able to prevent Wickedness meets 
with the fate which, sooner or later, always awaits it 
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innoc';n^r, though orcasionally a sufferer, is proved in ,jhe 
end to l)e the surest path to haplj^incss.'" ^ 

‘‘But," re^jijmed the f^olitary, “<an it Ije s«iid thai the lot 
(»f innoct‘n<"e is ^/icays I'rtfcrable to that of guilt In this 
world ? ” , 

“If'h rannot,*’ replied the other, “ihinkest thou that 
the Almighty is unable to make retribution in a fututx 
world ? i)i.smiss, then, from thy mind the care of 
nentSy secure that the ^reat whole is ordered for the^jest., 
Mxpeft not a'particular interposinon of Heaven, l>ecause 
Mich an iprerj»osition would seem to thee seasonable. 'Fhou, 
j'fcrhaps, wouldst stop the \ast machine of the universe to 
'‘save a fly from b^ing <riishi*d under its whitsls. But in- 
numer.ible flies and I'lcn are (TUslK'd every day, yet the 
grand motion goes on, and will go on, to fiilnl the ^'•enevo- 
lent intentions of its Author/' 

He ceased, and sleep on sudden left ijlic eyelids of the 
Solitary. He looked abroad from his cell, ajad beheld all 
nature smiling around him. 'I he rising sun shone in a 
clear sky. Jhrds^ ’ ere sporting in dn* air, vine! fish glancing 
on the surface of the A.uers, f itcts were ])ursiiing'their 
steady < ourse, gently wafted by the plea*=-ant breeze. Bight, 
fleecy clouds were sailing over the blue expanse of heaven. 
His soul sympathised with the scene, and i)eace aiitBj^ 
filled hp bosom. t 


KlMl.QGUF. 

And now, so many Evenitigs pa^t, 

Out Budgets fairly out, at last; 

K.vhau.sted all its various store, 

Nor like to be replenished more. 

Then, youthful friends, farewell! my heart 
Shall speak a blessing as we part 
May wisdom’s seeds in every nund 
Fit soil and careful culture find \ 
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Each generous pjjtnt with vigour shoot, 
An«l kiiuily ripcif into frijii ‘ 

Hope of the world, ihe 
May Heaven, witli fosicri^j^lsi'c embrace, 
And, turning to a whiter page, • 
(Jonimcnce with them 3^ Mter ! 

An aye of light and joy, which we, 

Alas ! in pronii'io only see. 



Prifttid by thf Motiey Prtit. 







